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h FLEADER TO THE NEEDEE WHEN A EEADEE. 

AS all, my friend, through wily knaves, full often suffer wrongs. 

Forget not, pray, when it you've read, to whom this book belongs. 

Than one Charles Clark, of Totham Hall, none to *t a right hath better, 

A wight, that same, more read than some in the lore of old 6iac*-letter. 

And as C. C. in Essex dwells — a shire at which all laugh — 

His books must, sure, less fit seem drest, if they're not bound in calf! 

Care take, my friend, this book you ne'er with grease or dirt besmear it; 

\Vhile none but awkward /?«j3jJiej will continue to **do^V-ear" it! 

And o*er my books when book- U'orww *'^r«6," I'd have them understand, 

No marks the margins must de-/ace from any busy "Aanc? /" 

Marks, as re-marks, in books of Clark's, when e'er some critic spy leaves. 

It always him so wasp-\^ makes, though they're hut on the^y-leavesl 

Yes, if so they're used, he'd not de-/er to deal a fate most meet — 

He'd have the soiler of his quires do penance in a sheet! 

The Ettrick Hogg — ne'er deem'd a bore — his candid mind revealing. 

Declares, to beg **a copy" now 's a mere pte-text for stealing! 

So, as some knave to grant the loan of this my book may wish me, 

I thus my hook-plate here display, lest some such "fry'* should dish mef 

—But hold, — though I again declare wiTH-holding I'll not brook. 

And "a, sea of trouble" still shall take to bring book- worms 'Uo bookp* 
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iDf fl^e Qiu^m. 



Such has been the silenoe of contempoFaiy writers respecting our 
anthor, that, if we except a few observations, dropt rather in the 
coarse of narrative thanq^otistically brought forward, in the follow* 
iug pages, his personal history is confined to the narrow limits of a 
traditional name and ultimate designation in life. Little can there- 
fore be expected in this dearth of materials to gratify curiosity, but 
it becomes a duty to gather that Utile with scrupulous attention to 
authorities. 

Puttenham, is first mentioned as a writer upon English verse by 
Richard Carew of Anthony, Esq.* and identified as author of the 
present work in the Hyper-critica of Edmund Bolton t, whose 



• Or rather of 8^ Anthony. The pnnage allnded to, nys, ** To close np 
these proofr of oar copioainetty look into our Umilmtionfl of all sorts of Yerses 
afforded by any other language, and yon shall find that Sir Philip Sidney, 
MtuUr PmUenkuMf Master Stanihnnt, and divers more have made use how far 
we are within compass of a ibreiroagined possibility in that behalf." See an article 
m ike ExeOimey ^ the EngUik t^ngniy in CaMdca's Rimami, 16S9. Thisessay did 
not appear in the first edition, 1605, at which period Camden was probably not ac- 
quainted with the authors name. Under the head of Poems, he speaks of <^ the Gen- 
tleman which proved that poets were the fim Politicians, the fint Philosophers, the 
irst HistoriognpheKs." 

t '^ Q. Eliabeth's Terses, (says this writer,) those which I have seen and read, some . 
eitant m the elegant, witty, and artificial book of the Art of English Poetry, the 
work, (as the fiune is,) of one of her Gentlemen Pensioners, PaltoiAaiM, are princely 
as her prose." HtfptrerUictLj Oxford, 1722. 

a 5. 
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ri iDl tie fluttor* 

manuscript being preserved in the archives at Oxford, was dis« 
covered and referred to by AnthcHiy aWood*. The presumed 
christian name of our author, is the result of modem researches, 
which unfortunately vary to a degree of incertitude and contradic- 
tion, that leaves the question, at present, indeterminable. By the 
late Joseph Ames, he is styled Webster t, which received the sanc- 
tion of Dr. Lort, as appeared from a manuscript note in his own 
copy ; though it may be questioned if thb sanction amounted to 
more than a conditional reliance on the other for authority j:. A 
similar note, by that critical investigator Steevens, calls him 
George §, adding a reference unusually indistinct, and hitherto unn 
explained!. Under this contrariety of identification, an elegant 

* " There is a book in beiDg called The ArtqfEngliih Pome^ not written by Syd- 
ney, as some have thought, bat rather by one PjOienkamy sometimes a OenUeman Pen- 
aioDer to Qu. Elizab." A*^ Ox&n, 1691. Vol. 1, col. 184. Ballard has, << said to b<v 
wrote by Sir Philip Sidney." Memoirt ^ Learned Ladies^ 1752. p. 226. 

t See Tffpogfxtpkieal AiiHquitie»f 1749, p. 418. 

t BibliograpkM PoeHeOf p. 303, note. 

i This might have been obtained from the prerogative court of Canterbury, as I 6nd 
a nnncapative will dated the first of September, 1590, of George Putenkamy of Lon* 
don, Esquire, whereby, " First and principalliehe bequeathed his soiill ynto Almi|^tie 
God, and his bodie to be buried in christian buriall. Item, he gaue and bequeathed 
vuto Marye Symes, wydowe, his servant, as well for the good service she did him as 
alsoe for the money which she had layed forth for him, all and singular, his goods, 
chattels, leases, plate, redie money, lynnen, woUen, brasse, peuter, stuff of housbold, 
bills, bondes, obligations, and all other his goodes and debto whatsoeuer, due or owinge 
mto liim. Alsoe bis goodes moueable or vnmoueable, of what kinde nature qualitic 
or condicion, and in whose hands custodye or possession tbeye then were in, or re« 
mained, as well within his dwellinge bowse as in anie other place or places within the 
realme of England. In the presence of Sebastian Archibould, scrivener : James 
Gierke, William Johnson, and diners others." The probate act describes the defunct of 
Saint Biidgett's, in fleet Street, London, Esq. Tliere vras also a Rkheard Puttenhamy 
Esquire, whose will accords with the above as a scrivener's form, dated 16 Oct. 1597, 
he being *' prisoner in her Majesty's Bench :" bequeaths all his property to his 
« verily reported and reputed daughter Katherine Pnttenham." Considoing the 
tenor of both Wills, the want of descendants of the name of Pnttenham is no longec 
extraordinary. 

T '^ N. B. His name was George Pnttenham ; vide MS. of Nicholsoa among 
authors ;** beneaA are initials scarcely legible, supposed '' I. C." and the vrhole in the 
hand writing of Steevens. 
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d)f ttit autlotv :vu 

critic aptlj describes him ^^ Webster ah Geerge Puttenhdm.'** 
pTbe time of his birth, an observation from himi^lf, enables us 
1q place decidedly between the years 15S9and 1635 1. Neither 
any branch of his family, nor himself, though a professed courtier, 
appear to Jiare either inherited or obtained any patrician badge of 
honour, though, from his liberal education, his parents must be 
supposed to have moved in a sphere of life unfettered by indigent 
circumstances. One passage in his work introduces him in the 
iiursery j:, where the acuteness of the child is improperly exercised 
by an old woman, to discover a riddle, which, in matter and man- 
ner, betrays the ignorance and want of decency that characterises 
Juliet's loquacious nurse, and the words <^ my mother had an old 
w<Hnan in her nursery," gives no faint idea that the fiunily estab- 
lishment was not unlike that of the wealthy Capulets. Putt^nham 
was an Oxford scholar, though of what college, how long resident, 
or whether he obtained a degree, remains unascertained % . His career 
at court might commence at the early age of eighteen, when he 
sought to gain the attention of the youthful king Edward the sixth, 
by an Eclogue, entitled << Elpine ||." He made one or more tours 
to the continent, and proved himself neither an idle nor inattentive 
observer. He visited successively the courts of France, Spain, and 
Italy, and was at the Spa nearly about the year 15701 < It is not 

* See EUis'i Speement of Early EngHth PoeiSy VoL ii. p. 164. Among the penons 
who presented new year's gifts to Q. Elizabeth, 1561, occurs, with rather singnlar co- 
hKidence, the name of Oeoi|(e Webster, master cook, who, for << a marchepane, being 
a chess-boarde;" had in retam, " oone guilt tankerd, per oi. 8oz.*' See The Pro- 
grcssef, Vol. iii. p. 11 and 19. 

t Postea, p. 141. 

t P. 157. 

$ Wood only knew of the Art of Poesy by tlie report of Bolton, whose words he 
repeats in one of the lives added to the second edition of his work, and says, ** Whether 
this Piittenham was bred in Ozon I cannot yet telL" Ath. Oxon. ed, 1721. Vol. i. 
col. 323. 

I P. 141. 

T P.233. 

a 7, 
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improbable that he had a diplomatic appointment under Hemy 
Earl of Arundel, an old courtier ; Mrho, with the Queen's licence, 
visited Italy ; as he describes himself a beholder of the fisast given 
fay the duchess of Parma, to that nobleman, at the court of Brus* 
sels*. His return from abroad mightbe early after the above period, 
as appears by his report of coming to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Lord Chancellor, when seated in a gallery readmg Quintilian ; and 
the eulogy on the speeches of Sir Nicholas and one of his succes* 
SOTS t, would bespeak a professional pursuit, of moreknowlege and 
interest than is usually imbibed by wiling away time as an indolent 
spectator in courts of law. However, not to burthen this slight 
detail with too many indecisive suppositions; It may be lastly ob- 
served, that from his numerous adulatory verses addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth, before the time of publishing this work, he must have 
been a courtier of long standing, and was then << one of her gentle 
men pensioners**' 

Of all his numerous pieces the Art <^ Poesie and the Pbrtheniades 
are the only ones known to exist, and it seems unaccountable 
that not a single poem by this author found a place in those mis^ 
ceUaneous and fashionable repositories the Paradise of Dainhf De- 
vices^ or EnglancTs Helicon. Although like many notable gentlemen 
in the court, who having written commendable pieces, suppressed 
them again, or elsesuffered them to be published without their names:^. 



* P. ftr. This was probably in 1558, when the Lord Cliamberiain, Lord Anrndel^ 
was joined in the commisjiion for settling terms of peace with France and Scotland. 
See Strype*s Annals, Vol. 1. p. 94. According to Dngdale, (Banmagty Vol. i, p. 325,) 
he also obtained leave to travel in tiie third year of the reign of Eliabeth, to wear off 
the effects of her refoaing to become his wift ; which, although considerably her senior, 
proved a serious disappointment : other writers say he quitted England, on that ac- 
count, 1566. The Earl of Amndel died 25 Feb. 1580. JEt. 68. 

t P. 1 16, lir, Sir Nicholas Bacon died 20 Feb. 1578-9. 

t See p. 16. Webbe had before commended <^ many honourable and noble Lordes 
and Gentlemen in her Migesties conrte, which in the rare denicea of Poetry, bane 
beene and yet are most excellent skylfnll." 
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he might foUbw the anonymous distribution r still, these pieoe$ 
acknowledged, and hereafter noticed, might have been expectecl 
to have left a more distinguished trace behind. We cannot well 
beliere that locality devoured all the Enterludes as well as the 
Triumphak bestowed on his royal Mistsess ; however, his oim 
vcdume proves the neglect of the age^ for of many poems noticed 
as the avowed productions of some of our best writers we have no 
ether knowledge than the scraps there incidentally preserved. 

The task of a dedication was strangely given to his printer^ 
without the assignment of a reason why. That the author, whose 
labours commence with offering the work as a devise to his honoured 
and gracious mistress, renewing his address continually, and con- 
<;luding with beseeching her pardon for so long annoying her ears 
with a tedious trifle ; should finally abandon his performance to the 
setting forth of a stranger, appears singular. It might create a sus- 
picion of posthumous publication, but we find, at p. 37, Elizabeth, 
particularly mentioned as in the <^ one and' thirty years space of her 
glorious reign," * consequently close upon the time of publication ; 
and bad the author recently died, the bookseller would not have 
omitted so material a point for consideration and favourable interest 
with his readers, when penning the address to Sir Wm. Cecil. 

If the usual diffidence of an author first induced Puttenham to wish 
to remain unknown, not any attempt was speedily made, to draw him 
from the coveted and long continued obscurity t. Neither does the 
Queen appear to have enquired for the vassal addressing her, or the 

* This passage occorting in lacfa an early page ■oiUtateS' somewhat against the opinion 
of Steevens^expMssed in a manuscript note in his own copy, who supposed, ^ although 
this work is dated 1689, it was manifestly written much earlier. Our author, (he con- 
tinues,) refers to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who began to be high in the departments of 
the Uiw in Queen Mary's time, and died m 1679, (see p. 116,) when Puttenham tells 
a stoiy, from his own knowledge, in the year 1A5S, of a ridiculous oration made »». 
pariiament by a new speaker of the house, &c." — Might not the personal anecdotes 
of Henry die viiith, seem to place tlie composition still earlier?* 

f See Appendix, p. xviii» 
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inqnifitiTeiiess of heridle courtien sooghttodiscoyer their iutrnclor ; 
nor were the literary circles acquainted with the name of the anthor. 
Sir John Harrington, who bowed in the crowd round the throne, and 
aasoeiated with the learned, after a lapse of two years, describes 
him as << unknown," calls him << Ignoto /'* and, amidst the 
profusion of verses and other pieces, could only mention his 
works from the matters there exhibited*, concluding with an opinion 
on our author as a poet, from which the reader may not be inclined 
to appeal t. Perhaps on reconsidering some of the pages of the 

* Ben Jonsoii** lift of his works is dnwn from the same source. See B'Mi^gmfkim 
Podiem^ p. 504. 

t Althongh the ApoUgj/for Poetry ^ by Sir John Harriogtoii, forms one in the series of 
Essays on that snbject, with those of Gascoigne, Webbe, Campion, Danie], and others, 
BOW reprinting : I shall yentnre to give the whole passage relatiTO to oar aathor's 
work.— ^< Neither do I suppose it to be greatly behoo[ve] full for (his purpose, to 
tnmble yon with the curious definitions of a poet and poesie, & with the sobtill dis- 
tinctions of their sundrie kinds ; nor to dispute how h^h and supernatural the name of 
• Maker is, so christned in English by that vnknowne god-fiither, that this last yeare 
sane one, viz. 1589, set forth a booke called the Art of English Poetrie : and least of 
all do I purpose to bestow any long time to argue, whether Plato, Zenophon, and Eras- 
mus, writing fictions and dialogues in prose, may instly be called poets, or whether 
Lncan writing a story in rerse be an historiographer, or whether Master Faire trans- 
lating Virgil, Master Oolding translating Ouid's Metamorphosis, and my selfe in this 
woifce that you see, be any more then Yersifien, as the same Ignoio termetfa all trans- 
lators : for as for all, or the most part of such questions, I will refer you to Sir Philip 
Sidney^ A pologie, who doth handle them right learnedly, or to the fore-named treatise, 
iHiere they are discoursed more lai^ly, and where, as it were a whole receit of 
poetrie is prescribed, with so manie new named figures, as would put me in great hope,- 
in this age to come, would breed manie excellent poets; saue for one obseruation that 
I gather out of the verie same book. For though the poore gentieman laboreUi greatiy 
to prone, or rather to make poetrie an art, and reciteth as yon may see in the plunU 
number, some pluralities of patterns, and parcels of his owne poetrie, with dinerse 
pitees of Partheniads and hymnes in praise of the most praisworthy ; yet whatsoever 
he would proue by all these, sure in my poore opinion be doth prone nothing more 
plainly, then that which M. Sidney and all the leameder sort that haue written of it, 
do pronounce, namely, that it is a gift and not an art : I say he proueth it, because 
making himselfe and manie others so cunning in the art, yet he shewetii himselfe so 
slender a gift in it \ desemiuf^to be commended as Martiall praiseth one that he com- 
pares to Tttlly. 

Carmina quod scribis, Musis & Apolline nnllo 

Landari debes, hoc Ciceroms babes." 

An AfoUgie of Poetrie prefixed to the translation 
of OrUmdo FuHmo, 1591. 
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Art of Poesie, our wary and well-experienced courtier, either too 
indolent to revise, or too proud to expunge, screened his wit from 
the charge of grossness, under the ambiguous shadow of a printer** 
prefix ; and thereby avoided the royal displeasure which afterwards 
awaited the equally witty and ingenious writer just mentioned, 
when he put forth his Metamorphosis of Ajax. 

Puttenham was a candid but sententious critic. What his obser- 
vations want in argument is made up for by the soundness of his 
judgment ; and his conclusions, notwithstanding their brevity, are 
just and pertinent*. He did not hastily scan his author to indulge 
in an untimely sneer, and his opinions were adopted by con- 
temporary writers, and have not been dissented from by the modems. 
The obligation of Meres, when compiling ^< a comparative dis- 
course of our English Poets, with the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
poets +," I have had occasion to notice in another place {• Cam- 
bro-Vaughan^, and also Henry Peachamy, derived their infor- 
mation from the same unacknowledged authority. Strypef, 

* Oldys nyi ** Unt Pattenliam was a courtier in visible ; also had been a traveller, 
and seen tbe coorts of foreign princes ; wberdbre his illiistntion, both historical and 
political^ are drawn so Amiliariy from thence, that he may be called the eowrt-criiie of 
that reign." — ^Iliis ftstidions writer, nngallantly, scolded damb as well as sqoire, when 
found tripping, and instead of excusing venial errors he contrived to index for imme- 
diate observation those passages a more benevolent spirit would have veiled, as the off- 
spring of an age less delicate and cultivated than his own. See note a, p. liii, Life tf 
Sir W. B/akxghy 1736 ; re>printed in the Hbfofnun PoettBrum, 1800, p. 310. 

t PaUadiM TamUi. Wiis TVcofary, ^. 1598, 1634. 12mo. 

t Ccnsara UUiwia, VoL ix. p. 40. 

§ SteThe GoMcii Grow, 1608 ; or BrUi$k BibUogrgpher, Vol. ii. p. S7f . 

II Article of poetry in The Compleat GtniUmmf 1634. 

i* It is probable an inadvertent error has crept into Strype's Annals, by re- 
lining to WyUorn** Logicfc, instead of the Art qf Poetie, In VoL ii, p. 89, occur 
the verses of Q. Eliabeth, on Mary Q. of Scots, given as ** Dr. Wylson hath pre- 
served to us m his English Logick.'' At p. 669, is repeated the custom of Lord 
Arundel, which ** Dr. Wylson tells,'* who '* himself stood a beholder." The Art of 
Logick, 1553, 1567, and 1580, have all been consulted in vain : the second, ap< 
pears Strype's authority : see Vol. i. p. 251. The author died June 1581, and the 
edition printed the year before his death I have minutely examined ; whether it was 
afterwards enlarged by another hand is not known : however, compare p. f07, 

b a 
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Warton*, Seward f, and Nichols f, have selected incidental pas- 
sages for their several works. A valuable and interesting account 
of the work was given in a continued article^ by Mr. Gil- 
dirist, in the early volumes of the Censura LUeraria^ ; and the 



and f f7, of the present volume, with the above references to Strype, and no doubt 
will remain of the passages in question being originally taken from Pnttenham. — By 
the ever ready attention of Mr. Bliss, of St. John's Coll. Oxford, and his immediate 
kno^lege of the copious stores of the Bodleian collection, I am able to give interest 
to this note, in adding from MSS. Rawl. Poet, 108, a copy, with variations, of the 
VeraeM made by the Quenet Ma tie. 
The doubt of fiiture foes exiles my present ioy. 
And wit me wames to shun such snares as threaten mine annoy. 
For falshood now doth flow, and subiects faith doth ebbe. 
Which shnld not be, if reason ruPd, or wisdome weu'd the webbe. 
But clowdes of ioyes vntried do cloake aspiring mindes, 
Which tumes to raige of late repent, by chaunged course of windes. 
The toppe of hope snpp'st tiie roote vprear'd slud be, 
And firutelesse all tlieir grafied guile, as shortly you shall see. 
Tlien dazeld eyes with pride, which great ambition ' blinds, 
Shalbe vnseeldby worthy wights, whose foresight falshood finds. 
The daughter of debate y discord aye doth sowe 
Shal reap no gaine where form or rule styll peace hathe tawght to know. 
No forreine bannisht wight ^ shall ancre in this port, 
Our realme brokes not seditious sects 3, let them elsewhere resort 
Our rusty sworde throwghe rest shall first his edge employ. 
To polk their toppes that sekes such change, or gape for f\itnre ioy. 

> That of the Duke of Norfolk.— SIrype. 

* The Scottish Queen. S. 

3 Var. brookes no strangers force. — France and Spain. S. 

* Hitt. of English Poetry y Vol. iii. et poMsim. 
• t AneedotM of distingwuked perBoms^ Vol. L 

t Queen Elizabeth** ProgretMee, Vol. iii. 

$ Vol. i, p. 339, ii, p. 1. — ^Mr. Gildirist has dnwn an able and comprehensive 
oharacter of the work. He observes, " this is on many accounts one of the most 
curious and entertaining, and intrinsically, one of the most valuable books of the age 
of Elizabeth." And, after noticing the volumes of Wylson and Webbe, adds, <^ as an 
elementary treatise on the arts, it is infinitely superior, as being formed on a more 
comprehensive scale, and illustrated by examples ', while the copious intermixture of 
contemporary anecdote, tradition, manuers, opmions, and the numerous specimens of 
coeval poetry, no where else preserved, contribute to form a volume of infinite 
amusement, curiosity, and value." 
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9Df tfie Sltttl^or. 3tiii 

laborious Herbert prepared a copious analysis of the work, with 
unusually long extracts as notes, which was intended for the re- 
print of his Typogrcpkiad Antiquities *• 

I shall add a list of our author*s pieces from hb own notices, 
distinguishing with an asterisk such few articles as seem perfect* 

OF UNCERTAIN CHARACTER. 

PhilocaHa, wherein the author says he has strained to shew the 
figure of ornament, the subject of Book iii, in the pre- 
sent volume, p. 207. 

De Decoro^ a book where ye shall see the decency of speech and 
behaviour handled exactly, p. 231. 

lerotechnij (in Jonson*s list Htcrotechni,) the work under this title 
is divided into books, and appears to treat only of the 
Mythology of the ancients, and seems referred to as 
published by << th* opinion hath bene giuen." p. S3. 

English tongue, the original and pedigree of; mentioned p. 120. 

OF HIS DRAMATIC PIECES. 

GinecocratiOf a comedy, of which part of the plot is given at 
p. 111-113. 

Lustjf London J an enterlude ; whence our author has probably se- 
lected the best witticisms at p. 143 and 165. 

Woer^ tax enterlude, yields a specimen of female pertness, p. 169, 
and is quoted 189. 

Triumphaisj in honour of Queen Elizabeth. In number uncer- 
tain : they were in metre, and, as intended for public 
recitation, must partake of the dramatic character. 
He wrote one in honour of the long peace, <8ee p. 37 )> 

* MS. Sent me witfa Ub nsoal promptitiide of communicatioii, by the Rer. T. F. 
Dibdiiiy M a prefixtnre for tbe present Tolume, and which has only been omitted 
Irom considering that the additional l^ble of Contents, and the en]ai|;ed Index, 
made it in part \ 
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sir Cf tfie Slttttior. 

wbich we must antedate of all rumour of the Spanish 
Armada, perhaps 1586. Specimens of some poetical 
passages may be found at p. 184, 199. 

OF HIS POETICAL PIECES. 

Isle of Great Britain^ a little' brief romance, or historical dittj, in 
short and long metres, as intended for recitation to the 
harp, and similar to the lays of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Hound-Table, p. S3. 

Elpine, an eclogue, made to Edward the yith, p. 141» 

PaHhemadesj a title drawn firom the fieishion of the times, which 
applied both fable and history, to << blazon foorth the 
Brytton mayden Queene." They appear to have 
been little adulatory pieces, and not less than twenty 
of them. Seyeral are partially quoted, seep. 151, 
180,181,196,204-5, 214'. 

Minerva^ an hymn, addressed to Q. Eluabeth, p. 198* 

Versesy * On the passicm of our Saviour, 166. 

* To daunt the insolence of a beautiful woman, 102. 

* Upon the mutable love of a lady, 166. 

* On an inexorable and unfaithful mistress, 182. 

* In reproof of a lady, fair but cruel, 190. 

♦Of the lover complaining of his lady's cruelty*, 192. 
Describing the triumphant enterview of two great Prin- 
cesses, 140. 

* Written in a melancholy humour, 178. 

* As a quadrain, played in a merry mood, 110. 
♦As a distich. 111. 

♦For sybillic rhimes, 112. 
Likening glory to a shadow ; asimily, 202. 

' See the Appendix. 

* Selected as an example of bis talents, for Specimens of the Early English Poets^ 
ISOSy Vol. iiy p. 164. 
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other couplets and scraps : 136, 147, 151 , 161 , 192, 202, 215, and 

perhaps 137, 138, 139, 144, 154, 175. 
Epigrams. — * On a fellow named Woodcock, 168. 
♦On a Dyer, 173. 
♦ On a shrewd wife, 176. 
Epitaphs. — * On Sir John Throgmorton^ 149. 
Extracts from, 143, 173. 

TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 

TVanskaions^ from the Greek, 171. 

from the Latin poets Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, ftc. 
44, 85, 123, 153, 174, 182. 
« from the Italian, 202 ^ 
ImUatians^ * Of the Oriental Lozenge, Fuzie, and Triquet, trans* 
lated word for word, and to foUow phrase and figure, 
however diflELcult, 75. 
* Of the Grecian pyramids, 79. 
•Ofdieroundell, 81-2. 

The Art of Poesie has ever formed one of the scarce works of the 
time of Q. Elizabeth : the present edition is a verbal and paginal 
reprint, and its character for faithfulness can alone entitle it to the 
sanction of the public. All that is necessary on such occasions is the 
TEXT OF THE ORIGINAL. To declare that that. has been uniformly 
preserved were an improper and arrogant assertion. The arduousand 
perhaps slavish task of an arbitrary collation, neither to vary from 
oversight, or by error of the press, is not easily performed. It were 
better to crave indulgence of the reader for an unintentional fidlure, 



■ Giveo by Mr. GSchrkty as a ^edmcn of his poetical talents, Cem. LU. VoL ii. 
p.S. 

* TUs tmisiation is ghren, althou^ ^ Tery well Eqgiiihed by Sir Thomas Wiat, after 
his fitthion." See it m Ghabiiers*s Poets, Vol. ii, p. 370, where I do not find collected 
another of Wyat's tianslations, gi?en by onr aatfaor at p. 186. 
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than brave tbe effect of a plodding comparison ; still venturing tor 
believe there are not so many errors added to the present volume, 
as those retained ii| strict observance to the <Nriginal. The present 
impression consists of only two hundred copies. 

JOS, HASLEWOOD. 
Can4uit Street, 15 July, 181 h 
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The following verses are mentioned in the Arte of Poesie, under 
the title of the Partheniades. Thej were printed in the second 
volume of the Progresses^ 1788, from the Cotton MSS. Yes* 
pasian^ £ 8, and have now been collated with the original manu- 
scripts. It was not until the preceding pages were in print, that 
the Author of the verses was first ascertained by the Editor, and 
which discovery confirms the observation of the poetical pieces 
of Puttenham being distributed anonymously. In their composi- 
tion he followed the prevailing fashion of that age. Hyperbolical 
flattery was incense to Queen Elizabeth, and to exalt her as a 
paragon of virtue and wisdom beyond all characters of history, 
either real or fiibulous, formed an essential duty with her courtiers*. 
They were presented to her as a New Year's Gift, and, from a line 
in the concluding Hymn, which speaks of " twcntye yeare agon,** 
the date may be fixed for the first of January, 157gt. 



* A ballad of rimilar constnictioii, supposed by Ritson, from its title, to ha?e been 
tiie prodoction of Pottenhan, but written by Lodowick Uoyd, has been printed 
in the British Bibliographer^ Vol. i. p. 338. 

t The writer of the manoscript probably omitted some of the pieces, as the 15tfa 
and 16th, are referred to as the 18th and 20th, see p. 196. 
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I 



Tbe Principall Addiesse in nature of a New Yeares Gifie ; seem- 

inge therebye the Author intended not to have his Name 

knowne. 

PARTHB: I. THALEIA.. 

Gracioui Priacesse, where Prioces are in place, 
To geue 70a gold, and plate, and perles of price 
It seemeth this day, sane your royall advice 
Paper presentes should haue but little grace ; 
Bat sithe the tjme so aptly semes the case, 
And as some thinke, yoare Highaes takes delighta 
Oft to perTse the styles of other men, 
And oft joare self, w*^* Ladye Sapphoe's pen, 
In sweet measures of poesye V endite 
The rare affectes of yoar herenly sprighte ; 
Well hopes my Muse to skape all manner blame, 
Tttringe your honours to byde her owner's name. 

The Author choosinge by his Verse to honour the Queenes Matie. 

of England, Ladye Elizabeth, bodily* p'ferreth his 

Choise, & the Excellencye of the Subiect before all 

others of anye Poet auncient or modeme* 

PARTHB: S. CUO. 

GasEKC Achilles, and his peeres did enioye 

Create Homer's troompe for theyr high yallaunce : 
And Maro woulde in stately stile adraunce ; 

Mueas and that noble reste of Troye 

In martial moodes, Lucane did singe the chaunce,. 
End, aod pursute, of that lamented warre ; 
Of pronde allyes, whose enyy spredd so farre^. 

As exilde Roome, all egall gOTernannce. 
* Sic, i. e. boldly. 

c2 
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Horace, honoured August, the highest of names, 
And jet his harte from Meceue neaer swerude ; 
Oyid helde trajue ia Yen us courte, and serude 

Cheife secretarje to all those noble dames, 

Martyres of loue who so broylde in his flames, 
As both thejr trauth & penance well deserude 
All in fine gold to haue theyr image kerade, 

For cleere recorde of theyr most woorthy fames. 

By the brighte beames of Cynthia the sheene 
Cupide kendled the fyres of Properse, 
Tibullus teares bayned Neaera's herse; 

And ladye Laura her graces that grow greene ; 

By Dan Petrarche of Tuskan poets prince, 
Anacreon sange all in his wanton spleene : 
But proude Pindare he spilde the praises cleene 

Of all Liricqaes that were before or since. 

I singe noe bloodd nor battayles in my rerse, 
Amorous odes, or elegies in teene, 

Churli»he satire as JuTenall and Perse ; 
But in chast style am borne, as I weene, 
To blazon foortbe the Briton mayden Queene*, 

Whose woorthes surmount them all that they reherse. 

That her Ma^ic. (twoo things except) hath all the partes that 
iustly make to be sayd a most Happy Creature in this World. 

PARTHE: d. EBATO. 

YouTUFULL bewtye, in body well disposed, 

Louelye fauoure, that age cannot deface ; 
A noble harte where nature hath inclosed 

The fruitfull seedes of all vertue and grace^ 
Regall estate, coucht in the treble crowne, 

Ancestrell all, by linage and by right. 
Store of treasures, honour, and lust renowne, 

In quiet raigne, a sure redouted migt : 
Fast frindes, foes few or faint, or OTerthrowen, 
The stranger toonges, and the harts of her owne, 

•Seep. 151. 
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Breife both Nature and Noorriture haue doooe, 
With Fortane'8 helpe, what in their cuning is 
To jelde the erthe, a Princelye Paragon. 

But had shee, oh ! the two ioys sbee doth misse, 
A Caesar to her husband, a Khige to her soone, 

What lackt her Highnes then to all erthly blisse ? 

That her Matie. surmounteth all the Princesses of our tyme in 

Wisedome, Bewtje, and Magnanimitye ; and ys a Thinge 

verye admirable in nature. 

PARTHB: 4. THALIA. 

Wbomb princes senre, and realmes obey, 
And greatest of Bryton kinges begott, 
Shee came abroade eren yesterday, 
When such as saw her knew her not * :• 
For one woold ween that stoode a-farre, 
Shee were as other weemfo arre* 

In trauthe it fares much otherwise ; 

For whitest they thinke they see a Queene, 
It comes to passe, ye can deyise 
No stranger sight for to bee seene ; 
Suche erroure falls in feble eye, 
That cannot riew her stedfastlye. 

How so ? alas ! forsooth It Is 
Nature that seldome workes amis ; 
In woman's brest by passinge arte, 
Hath harbourd safe the lyon's harte ; 

And feaUye fixt, with all good grace, 

.To serpente's hedd and angell's face» 

• P. 161. 
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That Wisedome in a Princesse is to be preferred before Bewtye, 

Riches, Honour, or Puissaunce : but, where all the Partes 

con cure in one pson, as they doe mosie evidently in 

hir Mat>e. the same is not to be reputed an 

humane, but rather a diuine pfection» 

PARTBB: 5. VBLFOMBNE^ 

The Phrigiao youth, fall ill adrlsed^ 

To iadge betweene Goddesses three ; 
All worldly wealth and wilt despised. 
And gaue the price to cleere beawtee. 
His meede therfore was to win grace 
Of Venus, and hir loninge race. 

The wand'ring prince and knightes of Troye, 

Who first bronghte bale to Tyrian towne, 
Coulde neyer finde comforte or ioye 
While Juno did Tppon them frowne : 
Hir wrathe appeased, they purchaste reste, 
And Layme lande theire owne beheste* 

I am not rapte in Jnnoe's spheare. 

Nor with dame Venus louelje hewe ; 
But here one earthe I serue and feare, 
O mayde Minerue, thine ydoU true, 
Wose power preuayles in warr and peace, 
So as thy raigne can no tyme cease. 

The Addresse. 

Princesse, yee haue the doome that I can giue, 
But seldome sitts the iudge that may not erre : 

Whence, to be sure, I have Towed while I line, 
T' addore all three godheads in your owne starrt* 
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That Yertue ys alwayes subiect to Envy, and many times to 

Perill: and yf ber Afa^ most notable Prosperities haue 

ever beene maligned, the same hath beene for her only 

Yertues sake. 

PARTHK: & MELPOMENE. 

Fatrs Britton maje, 
Wary and wise, in all thy wajes, 
NeTer seekioge nor finding peere, 
When ere thy happe shalbe to heere, 
My month be muet in thy prayse, 
But one whole daye, 
Sweare by thine head, 
And thy three crownes it must needes bee, 
Whilest I admire thy rare bewtye, 
I am forspoke in spite of thee, 
By some disdaynefall cnrst feyrye. 
Or sicke, or dead. 
But while thy mighte 
<!)an keepe my harte queaviDge or qnicke, 
Trust me my lippes shall neuer lenne 
To power thye prayses to my peone, 
Till all thy foes be sorrowe sicke, 
Or dead out.right. 
They saye not soothe, 
Of grace and goodoes that mainetayne 
Them to be kinges so safe, so loaelye ; 
I see nothinge ynder the skie 
Abide suche dannger and disdaine 
As Tirtne doothe. 
Then if theyr bee 
Any so canckred harte to griltche 

Atyoar gloryes, my Queene, Intayne; 
Repininge at your fatall raigne. 
It is for that they feele to muche 
Of youre bountee*. 

» P. 181- 
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A Ryddle of the Prihcesse Pftragon. 

PARTHE: 7. EUTERPE. 

I SAW marche in a meadowe greene, 
A fajrer wight then feirye queene ; 
And as I woutde approche her neere, 
Her head ys* shone like christall cleere ; 
Of silrer was her forehead hye. 
Her browes twoo bowes of Uenebye ; 
Her tresses troust were to beholde, 
Frizeld and fine as frenge of golde f ; 
Her eyes, God wott what stuife they arre, 
I dnrst be sworne eche ys a starre : 
As cleere and brighte as to guide 
The pilot in his winter tide j;. 
Twoo lippes wroughte out of rubye rocke^ 
Like leanes to shutt, and to Tnlocke ; 
As portal! doore in princes' chamber ; 
A golden toonge in mouth of amber § ; 
That oft ys hard, but none yt seethe 
Wont a garde of yTorye teethe, 
Efen arrayed and richelye all, 
In skarlett or in fine corrall : 
Her cheeke, her chinne, her neck, her nose ; 
This was a lillye, that was a rose ; 
Her hande so white as whales bone, 
Her finger tipt with Cassidone ; 
Her bosome, sleeke as Paris plaster. 
Held ypp twoo bowleg of alabaster ; 
£ch byas was a little cherrye ; 
Or, as I thinke, a strawberrye||. 
A slender greye swifter then roe, 
A pretye foote to trippe and goe ; 
But of a solerone pace perdye, 
And marchinge w^ a maiestye: 
Her body sbapte a9 strayghte as shafte, 
Disclosed eche limbe w^uten craft; 

• Sic, read yt. t P. 204. t P. 805. J P. t04. * || P. «)5. 
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Saae shadowed all, as I could gesse, 

Vnder a rayle of silke cjpresse. 

From toppe to toe jee mighte her see, 

Timbered and tall as cedar tree ; 

Whose statelje tarfe exceedeth farre 

All that in frithe and forrest arre. 

This markt I well : but loe, anone, 

Methought all like a lumpe of stone ; 

The stone that doth the Steele enchaunte, 

The dreadfull rocke of adaniante. 

And woorkes the shippe as authors speake^ 

In salt sea manje a wofull wreake. 

Her hart was hidd none might yt see ; 

Marble or flinte folke weene yt bee ! 

Not flint, I trowe, I am a Iyer ; 

But syderite that feeles noe fier *• 

Now reed aright, and do not mis 

What ioUy dame this ladye is. 
The Assoile. 
This fieshe andbloode, this head, members, and harte^ 

These lirely lookes, graces, and bewty sheene. 
Make but one masse, by nature and by arte ; 

Rare to the earth, rathe to the worlde seene : 
Would yee faine knowe her name, and see your parte, 
Hye and beholde awhile the Mayden Queene. 

The Assoile at large moralized, in three Dizajnes^ 

PARTHB: 8. THAUA. 

A BSD harbroughe of all counsayle & witt, 
Where Science dwells, makinge a liuely sprighte, 

And dame Discourse, as in her castell sttt, 
Scanninge causes by minde, and by forsighte; 

A cheer where Looue and Maiestye doe raigne. 
Both mild and sternef, haringe some secret mighte 
Twixte hope and dreede in woe, and w** 

Man's harte in holde, and eye for to detayne ; 

Feedinge the one w*^- si^te in sweete desyre, 

Danntinge th' other by daunger to aspire. 

• P. 180. t P. St^ 

d 
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Affable grace, speeche eloquent, and wise; 

Stately praesence, suche as becometh one 

Whoe seemes to rule realmes bj her lookes alone ; 
And bathe what ells dame Nature coolde defise 

To frame a face, and corsage paragon, 
Soche as these blessed sprightes of paradise 
Are woonte to assume, or suche as loTers weene 

Thej see sometimes in sleepe and dainty dreame^ 
In femall forme a Goddesse, and noe Queene ; 

Fitter to rule a worlde then a realme. 

A constante mynde, a courage chaste and colde, 
Where loue lodget not, nor loue bathe any powres ; 

Not Venus brandes nor Cupide can take holde. 

Nor speecbe prerayle, teares, plainte, purple, or golde ; 
Honoure n'empire, nor youthe in all his flowers ; 

This wott ye all full well yf I do lye, 

Kinges, and kinges peeres, who haue soughte farre and nye^ 
But all in rayne, to bee her paramoures. 

Since twoo Capetts, three Cezaimes assayde, 

And bidd repulse of the great Britton Mayde. 



A yerye strange and rufuU Vision presented to the Authoure^ the 

Interpretation wherof was left to her Matie* till by 

the Purpose discoyered. 

[parthb: 9.] 

In fruitfuU soyle beholde a flower sproonge^i 

Distayoinge golde, rubyes, and jrorye ; 
Three buddes yt bare, three stalkes tender and younge, 

One meare middle earthe, one toppe that touche the skye, 
Vnder the leaues one branches brade and bye. 

Millions of birds sange shrowded in the shade : 
I came anone, and saw w^' weepinge eye. 

Two blossoms falne, tbe thirde began to fade. 
So as w^in the compas of an houre 
Sore withered was this noble deintye flowre^ 
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That noe soylebredd, nor lande shall loose the like: 
Ne DO seazoD, or soone* or sokiDge showre, 

Can ceare agayne, for prajer ne for meede. 
Woe, and alas ! the people crye and skrike. 

Why fades this flower, and leaues nee frait nor seede. 

Another Vision happned to the same Authonre, as comfortable 
& recreatjye as the former was dolorous. 

PARTHB: 10. CALLIOPE. 

A aoYALL shippe I sawe by tyde and by winde, 

Single and sayle in sea as sweet as milke ; 
fier cedar keele, her mast of gold refined, 

Her takle and sayles as silver and silke ; 
Her franghte more woorthe then all the wares of Inde ; 

Cleere was the coaste, the wanes were smooth and still ; 
The skyes all calme, Phaebns so brighte he shined ; 

^olus in poope gaue her wether at will ; 
Dan Neptune stered while Protens playde his sporte ; 

And Nereus' deinty daaters sange full shrill, 

To slise her sayles, that they mighte swell theyr fin ; 
JoTe fromaboue his pleasant showers powrde ; 

Her flagge it beares the flowers of man's comforte : 
None but a kinge, or more, maye her abourde : 
O gallant peece, well will the lillye afoorde 

Thow strike mizzen, and anker in his porte. 

That her Matic^ most woorthye Renowne cannot perishe while 

the Worlde shall laste ; w^* certajrne PhilosophicaH Opinions 

touchinge the beginninge and durabilitje of the Worlde. 

PARTHB: 11, VRANLA. 

O MioHTTE Muse, 

The mignionst mayde of mounte Parnasse, 

Ever Terdurde w*^ flowre and grasse, 
Of sundrye hews. 

* t. e. son. 
d2 
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Saje, and not misse, 
How long Bgone, and whence yt was. 
The lajre rounde worlde first came to pawe^ 

As jt now js ? 

There be that saye, 

How jt was nerer otherwise 

Than as wee see it w*^ our eyes 
This Tery daye. 
There bee agayne^ 

A secte of men, somewhat precisoi 

Beleene a Godd did y t deyise ; 
And not fai fayne. 

Nor long agone, 

Onely to seme Adam's linage 

Some little while, as for a stage 
To playe vpon : 
And by despighte, 

One daye agayne will, in his rage^ 

Cmshe it all as a kicson cage. 
And spill it quite. 

Some weene it mnst 
Come by recourse of praty moates^ 
Far finer then the smallest groates 

Of sand or dust 

That swarme in sonne ; 

Clinginge as faste as little clotes. 

Or burres rppon younge childrens* cotes. 

That slise and runne. 

Other suppose, 

A 90VS approcht, and by reason 

Broughte it to shape and to season 
From a chaos. 
But some tech us, 

By playne proofes, whye yt were begone^ 

Nor never more shalbe undone, 
Bat byde eyen thus* 
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Whoorlinge his whott, 

And endlesse roundell w^' a ihrowe^ 

Swifter tlian shaft out of k Iiowe^ 
Or caanon shott : 
O bootlesse carlce 

Of mortali men, searcliiage to Icnowe 

Or this or that, siace he must rowe 
The dolefttil barke 

Which Charon guydes. 

Fraaght fall of shadows colde and starke^ 
. That ferrje to the coontryes darke| 
Tendinge thejr tydes ; 
Since stoate nor stronge, 

Metall nor moalde of worldlye warke^ 

Nor writt of anj cnnamge clarke^ 
Can last sqe longe 

To outlast the skye ; 

Honour, empire, nor erthly name, 
Saue my Princesse most woorthye fame^ 

WMch cannot dye ! 

PURPOSE. 
Howe twoo principall Exploytes of her Ma***- since shee came to 
the Crowne, to weete, Establishment of Religion and Peace, doe assuredly 
promise her in this life a most prosperous raigne; and, after her death^ a 
woorthye and longe lastinge name. 

What Causes mooyed so many Forreinge Princes to bee Satoura 

to her Matie. for Mariage ; and what, by Coniectuie^ 

hath hitherto mooved her to refuse them all. 

PARTHB: 12. YRANIA. 

Not youre bewty, most gratioos Soveraigne, 

Nor maydenly lookes, mayntaynde w*^- maiestye, 
« Your stately porte, w'^* dothe not matche but s^yne^ 

For your Pallas, your presence, and your trayne ; 
All Princes courtes, myne eye coulde eyer see^ 
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Not your quicke witts, your sober goreroance, 
Your deer forsighte, your faytfull memory, 
So Bweete features, in soe stayed counteoance. 
Nor languages, w^* plenteous Ttterance, 
So able to discourse and entertayne. 

Not noble race, farre beyonde Cesar's raigne, 

Runne in right line, and bloode of noynted kinges ; 
Not large empire, armyes, treasures domayne, 

Lqstye liu'ries of Fortune's deerst derlings ; 
Not all the skills fitt for a princely dame. 

Your lerned Muse w**^ youth and studye bringes ; 
Not true honoure, ne that imortall fame 

Of mayden raigne, your onely owne renowne ; 
And noe Queene^s dls, yet suche as yeeldes youre name, 

Greater glorye than dooth your treble crowiie. 

Not any One of all these honourde partes, 

Youre princely happs and habites that doe move ; 
Or as y t were enpcell all the hartes 

Of Christen Kinges to quarrell for your loYe« 
But to possesse at once, and all the goode 

Arte and engyn, and every starre above, 
Fortune or kinde, coolde farce in fleshe and bloode 

Was force ynoughe to make so many strive 
For your person, who in our worlde stoode. 

By all consents, the mignoust.mayde to wiue. 

But now, (saye they), what crueltye coold dryue 
By such repulse, your harte harder then stone. 
So many hopes of Princes to depriue ; 

Forsoothe, what guyftes God from bis regall throne 
Was woont to deale, by righte distribntyne 
Share meale to eche, not all to any one, 
O peerles yow, or ells no one alive ; 

Your pride serves you to seize them all alone. 
Not pride, Madame, but prayse of your lyon ; 
To conquer aU, an be conquer'd by none *. 
• P. 180. 
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PURPOSE. 

Conteininge a resolation politique, toachinge thefeminjne gOTerment 
in monarchje ; w*^ a defensive of her Ma*^* hononre and constancye^ 
for not enclininge her courage (after the example of other ordtnarye 
weemen) not yet to the appetite of most great greate Princes, eyther in 
the affiijre of her marlage, or of her manner of r^ment« 

What Thinges in Nature, Com(m Reason and CyyiU Pollicye goe 

so faste linked together, as they maye not easOye be soonedred 

^tbout Jpiudice to the Politike Bodye, whatsoever Evill 

or Absurditye seeme in them, 

PARTHB: is. THALIA. 

Princssse, my Muse thought not amys, 
To enforme your noble mynde of this* 
Sythens yee see all wordlye men. 
How they runn ryott now and then ; 
* By mistakinge and want of sence, 

In thinges of little consequence ; 
Truly discerned as they maye bee. 
By one of royall Maiestee. 
And deepe discourse and earnest xeale, 
As yours is for all our weale ; 
Or ells it maye full oft befall. 
For thinges of no moment at all* 
Discorde maye grow by braule and iarre; 
Thence faction ; thence cyrile warre : 
Which when the popular brayn is woodd, 
Coold not be stauncht w^'outen bloodd. 
And now betymes ye may prer^nte, 
By this humble adyertisemente ; 
Shewinge the soome and points in cheefe 
That wholly make and marre thlsgreefe ; 
Remove misterye from religion ; 
From godly feare all superstition ; 
Idolatrye from deepe devotion ; 
Yulgare woorshippe from worldes promotion j 
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Take me from hallows eeremonye, 

From sects ^rronrs, from sayntes hjppocrisye) > 

Orders and habites from graduates aad clerkes, 

Penaunce from sinne, and merlte from goode werkes; 

Pull people and theyr Prince asoonder ; 

From games to gaze at, and miracle to woonder : 

Forbidde pesanntes theys countrye sporte ; 

Preache all trothe to the raskall sorte : 

Pull prophane powles out of all yoke ; 

Let popular preachers beare a stroke : 

Remone rigour from humane laws ; 

Credulitye from prophetts' saws : 

Let reason range beyonde his creede ; 

Man's faythe languishes nor conscience bleede : 

Make from olde reliques rererence ; 

From publique shews magnificence : 

Take solemne tows from Princes' leagues ; 

From sanctuary priTileage: 

Take me from publique testimonye, 

Booke oathe by trouthe or periurye : 

Take pompe from prelates, and maiestee from kinges; 

Solemne circumstance from all these worldly thinges : 

We walke awrye, and wander w^out lighte, 

Confonndinge all to make a chaos quite* 

PURPOSE. 

Conteinjmge an inrectiTe agaynste the Puritants, w**** 'singular com. 
endacion of her Ma^'^ consyderate iudgment & manner of proceedinge 
in the cause of religion. The daunger of innorations in a comonwelth, 
the poison of sectaryes, and perillous yt ys to shake religion aty roote 
by licentious disputes and doctrines. 
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That amonge Men, many Thinges be allowed of Neoessitye, 

many for Ornam^ w^b- canot be midiked nor well 

spared w^ut blemisbe to the Cy vile Life. 

pabthb: 14» caujopb* 

Dent hononre to dignity, 
And triumphe to inst Tictorye : 
Pall puisance fro soYerayntee, 
And credit! from aathoritee : 
Set magistrate fro coonenace ; 
Part yeritye and false semblace : 
WroDge and force from ioTasion, 
Fayned speeches from persuasion ; 
Takehartye lore from ielosye. 
And fraude from cjTile pollicye ; 
Moorninge and doles from bnryalls, 
And obsequies from fnneralls ; 
From holy-dayes, and fro weddinges, 
Minstrells, and feasts, and robes, and ringes : 
Take fro klnges courtes, intertaynmentes ; 
From ladyes riche habillimentes : 
From coar[t]ly girles gorgious geare ; 
From banqaetts mlrthe and wanton cheare : 
Pall out of clothe and comelye weede, 
The nakt carcas of Adames seede ; 
From'worldlye things takeranitee ; 
Sleit, semblant, coarse order and degree : 
Princesse, y t ys as if one take away, 
Greene wooddes from forrests, and sonne-shine fro the daye. 

PURPOSE. 

Agaynste the same Puritantes, a desire of courtiers, and all auncyent 
conrtly ysages, derised as well for the publique intertajnements as for 
other private solaces and disportes, not scandalously evill or yiclous. 
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xxxiv ^Mt^miainti^ 

That her Ma^ie. is the oolye Paragon of Princes in this 
oure age. 

[parthe: 15.] 

BuiLDE me of bowgbes a little bower, 
And sett it bj a statelye tower ; 
Set me a new robe by an olde, 
And coarse coppar by dackate golde ; 
An ape ynto an elephante, 
Brackle bjrrall to diamante : 
Set Naples coarser to an asse. 
Fine emerawde mto greene glasse : 
Set rich rnbje to redd emayle, 
The raven's plame to peacocke's tayle : 
Laje me the larke's to the lysarde's eye, 
The daskye clowde to aznre skye ; 
Sett shallowe brookes to surginge seas, 
An orient pearl to a white pease* ; 
Matche camell'f hayre to satten silke. 
And alloes w^ almounde miike; 
Compare perrye to Nectar wyne^ 
Jnniper bash to lofty pine : 
There shall no less an oddes be seene, 
In myne from everye other Qaeene f ! 

PURPOSE. 

By the generall comendacon of her Ma^ in the hihest degree of 
prayse, the author sheweth the yertae and envy on s nature of a Para, 
gon ; and how Excellencye cannot appeere but by comparison. 

A Comparison shewinge her Maties Super-Ezcellencye 
in all Regall Yertnes. 

PARTBB: 16. KOTBBFC. 

As fiinlcon fares to bnssarde's flight, 
As egles eyes to owlatts sighte, 

• P. 19d. t lb. 
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Am fierc saker to kowarde kighte, 
Aft britaet noone to darkest nighte^ 
As amerike is farre from eaite^ 
As Ijon's lookes fears ereiye beaste, 
As soommer soonne ezoeedeth fam 
The moone, aad everje other starre^ 
So furre mj Prince's prajse doth passe 
The bmoust Qaeene that ever was* 1 

PURPOSE. 

AU prayse by resemblance ys voyde of offence that by comparison 
odions be in the snperlatire (be it never soe true), it saronreth acertayne 
grosse adulation, w*^ being to her Ma^*^ naturall modestye nothinge 
agreeable, the authoure seeketh to salve the sore of her opinion, and his 
suspected sentence, by tempringe the excesse w*^ a pretye difference made 
betweene a bare resemblance and a coparison drawne out of the prin« 
dples of iustice ; as yf one should saye, the prayse that ysjustlye given 
ys well given, and ought not to be misliked thoughe yt snrmounte the 
oomon credite and opinion. 

An hymn or divine prayse, ynder the title of the goddesse Pallas^ 

settinge foorthe hir Ma^e comendcon for hir wisedome & glorious 

goyemment in the single lief. 

O r ALLAs, Goddesse soverayne, 
Bredd out of great Jupiter's brayne ; 
That thoughe thou be no man mervells, 
AU honoure and witt, and nothinge ells, 
Thow, that ner was widowe ne wife, 
But a true virgin all thy Ufe ; 
Be it for some rare psidente, 
^ Of all feminyne govermente ; 

Or that thow trowe no godd above 
Was ever woorthye of thye love ; 
Thou that rangest battayles In fielde. 
And bearest harnesse, speare, and shielde; 
And in thine Vniversitye, 
The peacefull branche of ol jve tree ; 

• P. 196. 
e3 
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Lendinge out of thyne endlesse store, 

All mortall men both law and lore, 

Goddesse, as we poore pilgrimes weeiie. 

Of spinsters, 8c of poets queene ; 

And therfore hast,, in solempne.wlse, 

Thy temples and thy sacrifise ; 

Thjne himnes, thy rowes, ihy noones, thjr clerks, 

And all that longes to holye werks ; 

The whole wide worlde for them to dwell, 

And Athens for thje chief chappell : 

Bat O, now twentje jeare agon, 

Forsakinge Greece for Albion, 

Where thow alone doost rule and rajgne, 

Empresse and Queene of Great Brtttrayne ; 

LeaTinge thye lande thye Bellsire wan 

Too the barbarous Ottoman ; 

And for grief chaunged thy holy hawnte 

Of Mount Pamasse to Troynoraunte ; 

All Atticke showres for Terns to sydes ; . 

Tems easy for hys easye tydes ; 

Built all alonge w*'- mannours riche, 

Quinborow salt sea, brackish Greenewih ; 

Then that where Britton raygne begone, 

The Tower of lonely Londone, 

Westminster old and new Pallace, 

Richemounte not great but gorgias ; 

Kinge Hampton-court, y hath no peere 

For stately roomes and turretts cleere ; 

Saie Windsor set on Barocks border. 

That temple of thye noble order, 

The garter of a lorely dame 

\ycfc. gi^^g y« £j.j| je^i^g and name : 

O Ladye, hence to hethennesse. 
Only Tmpire of warre and peace; 
When dtyes, states, countryes, and kinges, 
Creepe to the corert of thye winges : 
Thow y canst dawnt thye forren foes, 
To ridde thye realme of warre and woes ; 
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Pnrcliasiiig peace w^^oot battayle ; 

So firrae aa one as cannot fayle ; 

Thy tjme not jet in tjme to bee, 

Bj anjr signe that nan maj see : 

Thow, that besydes foTre3rne alTayres, 

Canst tend to make yerely repayres ; 

By somer progresse & by sporte. 

To shire and towne, citye and portp, 

To Tiew and compasse all thye lande, 

And take the bflls w^ thine owne hande, 

Of clowne «nd carie, of knight and swayne, 

Who list to thee, for right complayne. 

And therin dost snch instice yeclde, 

As in thye sexe folke see but seelde ; 

And thns to doe arte lesse afrayde, 

W^ houshould trayne a syllye mayde, 

Then thyne anncetours, one of tenne, 

Dnrst do w^'.troopes of armed men : 

Thow, that canst tende to reade and write. 

Dispute, declame, argewe, endyte. 

In Scboole and VniTersitye, 

In prose, and •eke in poesye ; 

In Greek, Latine, & fine Tuscan, 

In Frenche, and in Castlllian : 

So kindlye and qnicke, as old and younge 

May doubte w*^ ys the mother tounge. 

O thow, the lorely Mayde above. 

Who hast conquer*d the God of Lo?e, 

And skapte his mother' snttle gynne; 

Triumphed one him and all his kinne. 

Yf thou be all ys sayde afore. 

Or yf thou be a great deale more, 

Then I can vtter any wayes. 

Not schiphringe thee of thye iust prayse. 

How longe ys y t ere we forgett 

Thjne erthly name ELIZABET, 
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And dresfle the as thou dost deserre^ 
The titles of Britton Miner? e ? 
In skye whj stall we not thye stairoy 
Fast by the syde of great Cesar? 
Or ells apoynt thy plannett where 
Shines Berenice's golden heare ? 
For we suppose thon hast forswore 
To matche w^ man for erennore. 
Whye build we not thye temples hye^ 
Steples and towers to touch the skye ; 
Bestrewe thine altars w^ flowers thicke^ 
Sente them w^ odours Anrabioqae : 
Perfominge all the rerestryes, 
W^ mnske, cyvett, and ambergries 2 
In thy feast dayes to singe and dawnce, 
W*- llTdy leps and conntenance ; 
And twise stoopa downe ateTerye kapa, 
To kisse the shadowe of thy foot stepe? 
Thy lyTinge ymage to adore, 
Tealding the ail eartly honour. 
Not earthlye, no, but all diyyne, 
Takinge for one thys hymne of myne 1 
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TO THE RIGHT HONO- 

RABLE SIR WILLIAM CECILL 

KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 

HIGH TREASVRER OF ENGLAND^ R. F. 

Printer wisheth health and prosperities with 

the commandement and vse of his 

continual! seruice. 

TAw Booke (right Honorable J camming to my handes, 
zoith his bare title without any Juthours name or any other ordinarie 
addresscy I doubted how weU it might become me to make you 
a present thereof, seeming by mam/ expresse passages in the same 
at large^ that it was by the Authour intended to our Soueraigne 
Lady the Queene, and for her recreation and seruice chiefly deuisedy 
in which case to make any other person her highnes partener in 
the honour of his guift it could not stad with my dkUie^ nor be 
without some preiudice to her Alaiesties interest and his merrite. 
Perceyuing besides the title to purport so slender asubiect, as 
nothing almost could be more discrepant from the grauUie of your 
yeeres and Honorable function^ whose contemplations are euery 
houre more seriously employed vpon the publicke administration 
and services : I thought it no condigne gratijicaiiony nor scarce 
any good saHsf action for such a person as you. Yet when I con* 
sideredj that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe of 
this mine impression (a feat of mine owne simple facultie) it 
could not scypher her Maiesties honour or prerogatiue in the 
guifty nor yet the Authour of his thanks : and seeing the 
thing it selfe to be a deuice of some noueltie (which commonly 

B iij 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 

giudh euerjf good thing a spedaU grace) and a nauekie so 

highly tending to the most zoorthy prqyses of her Maiesties 

most excellent name (deerer to you I dare concdue them any 

worldly thing besides) mee thought I could not deuise to haue 

presented your Lordship any gift more agreeable to your appe* 

HtCy or fitter for my vocation and abilUie to bestow^ your Lord^ 

ship biyng learned and a loner of learnings my present a 

Booke and mysdfe a printer aboaies readi/ and desirous to 

be at your Honourable commaundement. And thus I 

humbly take my leauefrom the Black-friersy this 

xxviif. of May. 1589. 



Yonr Honours most humblt 
at commaundement 
Jt.F. 
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THE FIRST BOOKiV 

OF 

POETS AND POESIE. 

CHAP. I. 

WHAT ▲ POET AMD POESIE IS, AND WHO MAT BE WORTHILY SATD 
THE MOST EXCELLENT POET OF OUR TIME. 

A POET is as much io say as a maker. And oar Engiisb- name 
well comformes with the Greeke word : for ofwottiv to make, thej 
call a maker Poda. Such as (bj way of resemblance and reue* 
rently) we may say of God : who without any trauell to his diuine 
imagination, made all the world of nought, nor also by any 
pateme or mould as the Platonicks mth their Idees do phantas- 
tically suppose. Eue so the yery Poet makes and contriues 
put of his owne braine, both the verse and matter of his poeme, 
and not by any foreine copie or example, as doth the trans- 
lator, who therefore may well be sayd a yersifier, but not a 
Poet. The premises considered, it giueth to the name and pro^ 
fession no smal dignitie and pieheminence, aboue all other artifi-* 
cers, Scientificke or Mechanic»ll. And neuerthelesse without any 
repugnancie at all, a Poet may in some sort be said a fi)llower 
or imitator, because he can expresse the true and liuely of eueiy 
thing is set before him, and which he taketh in hand io describe : 
and so in that respect is both a maker and a counterfidtor : and 
Poesie an art not only of making, but also of imitation. And this 
science in his perfection, can not grow, but by some diuine instinct, 
the Platonicks call it furor r or by excellencie of nature and com« 
plexion: or by great subtiltie of the spirits & yrit, or by much 
experience and obseraation of the world, and course of kinde,.or 
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peraduenture by all or most part of tbera. Otherwise how was it 
possible that Homer being but a poore priuate man, and as some 
say, in his later age blind, should so exactly set fborth and describe, 
asifhehadbene a most excellent Captaine or Grcnerall, the order 
and array of battels, the conduct of whole armies, the sieges and as« 
saults of cities and townes ? or as some great Princes maiordome 
and perfect Burueyour in Court, the order, sumptuousnesse and 
magnificence of royal bankets, feasts, weddings, and cnteruewes ? or 
as a Polititian yery prudent, and much inured with the priuat and 
publique affaires, so grauely examine the lawes and ordinances 
CiuiU, or so profoundly discourse in matters of estate, and formes 
of all politique regiment ? Finally how could he so naturally paint 
out the speeches, countenance and maners of Princely persons and 
priuate, io wit, the wrath of AchiUesy the magnanimitie of AgC'- 
memnon^ tl^e prudemce of Menelaus, the prowesse of Hector ^ the 
maiestie of king Priamus^ the grauitie of Nestor y the poUicies and 
eloquence of VfysseSy the calamities of the distressed Queenes^ and 
valiance of all the Captaines and aduenturous knights in those la- 
mentable warres of Troy ? It v& therefore of Poets thus to be con- 
ceiued, that if they be able io deuise and make all these things of 
them selues, without any subiect of yeritie, that they be (by maner 
of speech) as creating gods. If they do it by instinct diuine or na- 
turally then surely much feyoured from aboue. If by their experi^ 
euce, then no doubt yery wise men. If by any president or paterne 
layd before them, then truly the most excellent imitators & coun- 
t^faitors of all others^ But you (Madame) my most Honored and 
Gracious : if I should seeme to offer you this my deuise for a disci- 
pline and net a delight, I might well be reputed, of all others the 
most arrogant and iniurious : your selfe being alreadie, of any that 
1 know in our time, the most excellent Poet. Forsooth by your 
Princely piirse fauours^ and countenance, making in maner what 
ye list, the poore man rich, the lewd well learned, the coward cou- 
lagious, and yile both noble and yaliant. Then for imitation no 
ksse, your person as a most cunning counteriaitbr liuely repre- 
senting Venus in countenance, in life Diana, Pallas for gouerne- 
menty and luno in all honour and regall magnificence. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR IL 

THAT THERB MAT BE AN ART OF OUR SN0X.I8H POESIE, ASWELt. 
A8 THERE IS OF THE LATINE AND GREEKE. 

Then as there was no art in the world till by experience found 
out : so if Poesie be now an Art, & of al antiquitie hath bene a^ 
mong the Greeks and Latinos, & yet were none, vntill by studious 
persons fashioned and reduced into a method of rules & precepts, 
then no doubt may there be the like with vs. And if th' art of Poe- 
sie be but a skill appertaining to v tterance, why may not the same 
be with ys aswel as with them, our language being no lesse copious 
pithie and significatiue then theirs, our conceipts the same, and our 
wits no lesse apt to deuise and imitate then theirs were ? If againe 
Art be but a certaine order of rules prescribed by reason, and ga-^ 
thered by experience, why should not Poesie be a vulgar Art with 
vs aswell as with the Greeks and Latines, our language admitting 
no fewer rules and nice diuei-sities then theirs? but peraduenture 
moe by a peculiar, which our speech hath in many things difiering 
from theirs : and yet in the generall points of that Art, allowed to 
go in common with them : so as if one point perchance which is 
their feete whereupon their measures stand, and in decde is all the 
beautie of their Poesie, and which feete we haue not, nor as yet ne« 
uer went about to frame (the nature of our language and wordes 
not permitting it) we haue in stead thereof twentie other curious 
points in that skill more then they euer had, by reason of our rime 
and tunable concords or simphonie, which they neuer obserued.. 
Poesie therefore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that verie mei^ 
thodicall and commendable. 

CHAP. III. 

BOW POETS WERE THE FIRST PRIESTS, THE FIRST PROPHETS, THE FIRST 
LEGISLATORS AND POLITITI ANS IN THE WORLD. 

XuB profession and vse of Poesie is most ancient from the be« 
ginning, and not as manie erroniously suppose, after, but be* 
fore any ciuil society was among men. For it is written, that Poesie 
was th' originall cause and occasion of their first assemblies, when 
before the pteple remained in the woods and mountains, vagarant 
and dipersed like the wild beasts, lawlesse and naked, or verie ill 
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clad, and of all good and necessarie proubion for harbour or suste- 
nance ytterly vnfiimished : so as they litle diffred for their maner 
of life, from the very brute beasts of the fidd. Whereupon it is fay- 
iied that Amphion and Orpheus^ two Poets of the first ages, one of 
them^ to wit Amphion^ builded ?p cities, and reared walles with the 
stones that came in heapes U^ the sound of his harpe, figuring 
thereby the mollifying of hard and stonie hearts by his sweete and 
eloquent perswasion. And Orpheus assembled the wilde beasts to 
come in beards to barken io his niusicke, and by that meanes made 
them tame, implying thereby, how by his discreete and wholsome 
lessons vttered in harmonic and with melodious instruments, he 
brought the rude and sauage people to a more ciuill and orderly 
life, nothing, as it seemeth, more preuailing or fit to redresse and 
edifie the cruell and sturdie courage of man then it. And as these 
two Poets and Linus before them, and Museus also and Hesiodus in 
Greece and Archadia : so by all likelihood had mo Poets done in 
other places, and in other ages before them, though there be no re* 
membrance left of them, by reason of the Recordes by some acci. 
dent of time perished and failing* Poets therfore are of great anti- 
quitie. Then forasmuch as they were the first that entended io the 
obseruation of nature and her works, and specially of the Celestiall 
courses, by reason of the continuali motbn of the heauens, sear- 
ching after the first mouer, and from thence by degrees comming 
tp know and consider of the substances separate & abstract, which 
we call the diuine intelligences or good Angels (Demones) they 
were the first that instituted sacrifices of placation, with inuoca- 
tions and worship U> them, as to Gods : and inuented and stabli- 
thed all the rest of the obseruances and ceremonies of religion, and 
so were the first Priests and ministers of the holy misteries. And 
because for the better execution of that high charge and frmction, 
it behoued them to liue chast, and in all holines of life, and in con- 
tinuali studie and contemplation : they came by instinct diuine, 
and by deepe meditation, and much abstinence (the same assubti- 
ling and refining their spirits) to be made apt to reccaue visions, 
both waking and sleeping, which made them vtter prophesies, and 
foretell things io come. So also were they the first Prophetes or 
seears, ViderUes^ for so the Scripture tearmeth them in Latine after 
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^e H^brne word, and all the oracles and answers of the gods were 
^uen in nieeter or verse, and published to the people by their di* 
rection. And for that they were aged and graue men, and of much 
wisedome and experience in th'affaires of the world, they were the 
-first lawmakers to the people, and the first polititiens, deuising all 
expedient meanes for th*establishment of Comm<Hi wealth, to 
lidd and containe the people in order and duety by force and ver" 
tue of good and wholesome lawes, made for flie preseniation of the 
publique peace and tranqnillitie. The same peraduenture not pur- 
posely intended, but greatly furthered by the aw of their gods, and 
such scruple of conscience, as the terrors of their late inuentedTdi^ 
gion had led them iiito. 

CHAP. un. 

HOW THC POETS WERE THE FIRST PHXLOSOPHSaS, THE PIRIT 

ASTRONOMERS AND HI8TORIOGRAPHB1U AND ORA- 

TOURS AND MUSITIENS OP THE WORLD. 

Vtterancb also and language b giuen by nature to man for per« 
swasion of others, and aide of them selues, I meane the first a* 
biUte to speake* For speech it selfe is artificiall and made by jnan, 
and the more pleasing it is, the more it preuaileth to such purpose 
as it is intended for: but speech by meeter is a kind of ytterancei 
more cleanly couched and more delicate to the^eare then prose is, 
because it is more currant and slipper ypon the tongue, and withai 
Jtnnable and melodious, as a kind of Musicke, and therfore may be 
tearmed a musicall speech or vtterance, which cannot but please 
<the hearer very well. Another cause is, for that it is briefer & more 
compendious, and easier to beaie away and be retained in memo- 
xie, then that which is contained in multkude of words and fiill of 
tedious ambage and long periods. It is beside a maner of vtterance 
more eloquent and rethoricall then the ordinarie prose, which we 
Tse in our daily talke : because it is decked and set out with all ma- 
ner of fresh colours and figures, which nuiketh that it sooner in- 
uegleth the iudgement of man, and carieth his opinion this way 
and that whither soeuer the heart by impression of the eare shalbe 
most aflfectionatly bent and directed. The ytterance in prose is not 
of so great efficacie, because not only it is dayly vsed, and by that 
occasion the eare is ouerglutted with it, but is also not so voluble 
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and slipper rpon the tong^ bebg wide and lose^ and nothing mt* 
merous, nor contriued into measures, and sounded with so gallant 
and harmonical accents, nor in fine alowed that figuratiue conuey* 
ance, nor so great licence in choise of words and phrases as meeter 
is. So as the Poets were also from the beginning the best perswaders 
and their eloquence the first Rethoricke of the world. £uen so it 
became that the high mysteries of the gods should be reuealed 8c 
taught, by a maner of ytterance and language of extraordinarie 
phrase, and briefe and compendious^ and aboue al others sweet and 
ciuill as the Metricall is. The same also was meetest to register the 
liues and noble gests of Prbces, and of. the great Monarkes of the 
world, and all other the memorable accidents of time : so as the 
Poet was also the first historiographer. Then forasmuch as they 
were the first obseruers of all naturall causes 8c efiects in the thmgs 
generable and corruptible, and from thence mounted vp to search 
after the celestiall courses and influences, 8c yet penetrated further 
to know the diuine essences and substances separate, as is sayd be- 
fore, they were the first Astronomers and Philosophists and Me- 
taphisicks. Finally, because they did altogether endeuor the seines 
to reduce the life of man to a certaine method of good maners, and 
made the first differences betweene vertue and yice, and then tem- 
pered all these knowledges and skilles with the exercise of a dele- 
ctable Musicke by melodious instrummts, which withall serued 
them to delight their hearers, Sc to call the people together by ad- 
miration, to a plausible andyertuous conuersation, therefore were 
they the first Philosophers Ethick, & the first artificial Musiciens 
of the world. Such was Linus^ Orpheus ^ Amphio 8c Museus the most 
ancient Poets and Philosophers, of whom there is left any memo- 
rie by the prophane writers. King Dauid also & Salomon his sonne 
and many other of the holy Prophets wrate in meeters, and vsed 
to sing them to the harpe, although to inany of ys ignorant of the 
Hebrue language and phrase, and not obseruing it, the same seeme 
but a prose. It can not bee therefore that anie soorne or indignitie 
should iustly be ofired to so noble, profitable, ancient and diutue a 

science as Poesie is. 

CHAP. V. 

»OW THS WIi.]>E AND 8AUAOX PBOPLB ySED A KATUEALL POESIE IK 
yXASICLB AVD BIMB AS OUR yULOAR 18. Aod 
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And the Grecke and Latine Poesie was by verse nnmerous and 
metricall, running vpon pleasant feete, sometimes swift, some- 
time slow (their words verj aptl j seruing that purpose) but with*' 
out any rime or tunable concord in th'end of their verses, as we and 
all other nations now vse. But the Hebrues & Chaldees who were 
more ancient then the Greekes, did not only vse a metricall Poesies 
but also with the same a maner of rime, as hath bene of late obser- 
ved by learned men. Wherby itappeareth, that our vulgar running 
Poesie was common to all the nations of the world besides, whom 
the Latines and Greekes in speciall called barbarous. So as it was 
notwithstanding the first and most ancient Poesie, and the most 
vniuersall, which two points do otherwise giue to all humane in* 
uentions and affaires no small credit. This is proued by certificate 
of marchants & trauellers, who by late nauigations haue surueyed 
the whole world, and discouered large countries and strange peo- 
ples wild and sauage, affirming that the American, the Perusine & 
the very Canniball, do sing and also say, their highest and holiest 
matters in certaine riming versicles and not in prose, which proues 
also that our maner of vulgar Poesie is more ancient then the arti- 
ficiall of the Greeks and Latines, ours comming by instinct of na- 
ture, which was before Art or obseruation^ and vsed with the sa- 
uage and vnciuill, who were before all science or ciuilitie, euen as 
the naked by prioritie of tuBe is before the clothed, and the igno- 
rant before tiie learned. The naturall Poesie therefore being aided 
and amended by Art, and not vtterly altered or obscured, but some 
tigne left of it, <as the Greekes and Latines haue left none) is no 
lesse to be allowed and conunended then theirs. 

CHAP. VI. 

now THE RIMINO YOESIE CAME FIRST TO THE GRECIANS AND LATINES, 
AND HAD ALTERED AND ALMOST SPILT TSBIR MANER OF POESIE. 

BvT it came to passe, when fortune fled farre from the Greekes 
and Latines, & that their townes florished no more in traficke, 
nor their Yniuersities in learning as they had done continuing 
those Monarchies: the barbarous conqucrers inuading them with 
innumerable swarmes of strange nations, the Poesie metricall of 
the Grecians and Latines came io be much corrupted and altered^ 
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in so much as there were times that the yevy Greekes and Latines 
themseiues tooke pleasure in Riming^ verses^ and Ysed it as a rare 
and gallant thing : Yea their Oratours proses nor the Doctors Ser^ 
mons were acceptable to Princes nor yet ta the common people 
vnlesse it went in manner of tunable rime or metricall sentences^ 
as appeares bj many of the auncient writers, about that time and 
since. And the great Princes, and Popes, and Sultans would one 
salute and greet an other sometime in frendship and sport, some-^ 
time in earnest and enmitie by ryming verses, Sd nothing seemed 
clerkly done, but must be done in ryme : Whereof we finde diners 
examples from the time of th' Emperours Gracian & Valentinian 
downwardes : For then aboutes began the declination of the Ro-^ 
main Empire, by the notabk inundations of the Hunnes and Van^ 
dalles in Europe, vnder the conduict of Tatila & Aiila and other 
their generalles. This brought the ryming Poesie in grace, and 
made it preuaile in Italic and Greece (theb owne long time cast a- 
side, and almost neglected) till after many yeares that the peace of 
Italic and of th*Empire Occidentall reuiued new clerkes, who re- 
GQuering aad perusing the bookes and studies of the ciuiler ages, 
restored all maner of arts, and that of the Greeke and Latine Poe- 
sie withall into their former puritie and netnes. Which neuerthe« 
lesse did not so preuaile, but that the ryming Poesie of the*Barba« 
rians remained still in his reputation, that one in the schole, thb o«< 
ther in Courts (^Princes more ordmary and allowable* 

CHAP. VII. 

MW Iir TBB TIMS OF CHARLBMAINE Aim MANT TSABCS AFTBR HIM: THB 
LATIJIE rOBTXS WBOTB IN RTMB. 

And this appeareih euidently by the workes of many learned 
men, who wrote about the time of Charlemames raigne in thc: 
Empire Occidenially where the Christian Religion, became through 
theexcessiue authoritie of Popes, and deepe deuotion of Princes 
strongly fortified and established by erection of orders MonasiU 
calyia which many simple clerks for deuotio sake & sanctitie were 
reoeiued more then for any learning, by which occasion & the so* 
litarmesse of their life, waxing studious without discipline or in-^ 
itruction by any good methode, some of them grew to be histo«. 
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riographers, somePoets, and following either thq baibarous rode* 
nes of the time, or eb their own idle inoentions, all that they wrote 
to the feuor or prayse of Princes, they did it in such maner of min«* 
strebie, and thought themselues no small fooles, when they could 
make their verses goe all in ryme as did the schoole of Saleme, 
dedicating their booke of medicinall rules mto our king of En- 
gland, with this beginning. 

Anglorum Rege icriptii iota 9ckola Saierni 

Sivii incolumem, tivii te reddere ianam 

Curat tolU grauetf iraici crede propkanum 

Nee retinc ventrem nee itringai fortiter annum. 
And all the rest that follow throughout the whole booke more 
curiously then cleanely, ncucrthelesse very well to the purpose of 
their arte. In the same time king Edward the iij. him selfe quarte- 
ring the Armes of England and France, did discouer hb pretence 
and clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce, in these ryming verses. 

Rex ium regnorum bina ratione duorum 

Anglorum regno sum rex ego iure paierno 

Mairii iure quidem Franeorum nun cupor idem 

Hine at armorum variatio facta meorum. 
Which verses Phillip de Valois then possessing the Crowne as 
next heire male by pretexte of the law Saliquey and holding out 
Edward the third, aunswered in these other of as good stuife. 

Pnedo regnorum qui dieerii eue duorum 

Regno materno priuabdris atque paierno 

Proli* iu» nullum vbi mairii non fuii vllum 

Hine eit armorum variatio itulta tuorum. 
It is found written of Pope Luciusy for hb great auarice and ty- 
ranny vsed Otter the Clergy thus in ryming verses. 

Luciui eitpiseii rex Sf tyrannui aquarum 

A quo discordai Lueiu$ isteparum 

Deuorat hie hominei^ hie piicibue ineidiaiur 

Eiurit hie semper hie aliquando iaiur 

Amborum vitam si laus aquaia notaret 
Plus raiionis habet qui ratione earet» 
And as this was vsed in the greatest and gayest matters of Prin- 
ces and Popes by the idle inuefition of Monasticall men then rai- 
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gning al in their ^aperlatiue. So did euety scholer & secular clerke 
or versifier, -vrhen he wrote any short poeme or matter of good 
lesson put it in ryme, whereby it came to passe that all jour old 
Proaerbes and common sajinges, which they would haue plausi- 
ble to the reader and easie to remember and beare away, were of 
that sorte as these. 

In tnundo mirafaciunt duo nummui 4* ira 
Mollifieant dura perueriuni omnia iiira. 
And this yerse in disprayse of the Courtiers life following the 
Court of Rome. 

Vita paiatina dura ett animaj^ ruina. 
And these written by a noble learned man. 
Ire redire iequi regum iublimia cattra 
Eximiut tiaiut eit^ ted non tic itur ad atira* 
And this other which to the great iniurie of all women was 
written (no doubt by some forlome louer, or els some old malici- 
ous Monke) for one womans sake blemishing the whole sexe. 
Fallereftere nere meniiri nil^ iacere 
HcBc quhtque vere ttaiuii Deut in muliere. 
If I might haue bene his lodge, I would haue had him for his 
labour, serued as Orpheus was by the women of Thrace. His eyes 
to be picket out with pinnes, fbr his so deadly belying of them, or 
woise bandied if worse could be deuised. But will ye see how God 
raised a reuenger for the silly innocent women, for about the same 
ryming age came an honest ciuill Courtier somewhat bookish, 
and wrate these verses against the whole rable of Monkes. 
O Manachi vettri ttomachi tuni amphora Baechi 
Vot esiis Deut ett t ett it turpittima pettit. 
Anon after came your secular Priestes as ioUy rymers as the 
rest, who being sore agreeued with their Pope Calixtuij for that he 
had enioyned them from their wiues, & railed as fast against him. 
O bone Calixte totut mundut perodit te 
Quondam Pretbiteri^ poterant vxoribuf vti 
Hoc detiruxitti^ pottquam tu Papafuitti» 
Thus what in writing of rymes and r^istring of lyes was the 
Clergy of that fabulous age wholly occupied. 
We finde some but very few oi these ryming verses among the 
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Latines of the ciuiller ages, and those rather hapning by chaunoe 
then of any purpose in the i^riter, as this Disiick among the di* 
spoTtes of Quid* 

Quoi calum sielloi tot habet tua Romapueiia* 
Pascua quoi^ hwdos tot habet tua Roma Cynmdos^ 

The posteritie taking pleasure in this manner of Simphonie had 
leasure as it seemes to deuise many other knackes in their versify* 
ing that the aiincient and ciuill Poets had not ysed before, nrhere- 
of one was to make euery word of a verse to begin with the same 
letter, as did Hugobald the Monke who made a large poeme to the 
honour of Carolus Caluus, every word beginning with C which 
was the first letter of the king name thus. 

Carmina ciariionw Caluia cantate camenw. 

And this was thought no small peece of cunning, being in deed 
a matter of some difficultie to finde out so many woides begin- 
ning with one letter as might make a lust volume, though in 
truth it were but a phantasticall deuise and to no purpose at all 
more then to make them harm<micall to the rude eares of those 
barbarous ages. 

Another of their pretie inuentions was to make a verse of such 
wordes as by their nature and manner of construction and situa* 
tion might be turned backward word by word, and make another 
perfit verse, but of quite contrary sence as the gibing Blonke that 
wrote of Pope Alexander these two verses. 

Laui tua non tuafrau$y virtus non copia rerum^ 
Scandere tefaciunt hoc decus eximium. 

Which if ye will turne backward they make two other good 
verses, but of a contrary sence, thus. 

Eximium decus hocfaciunt te scandere^ rerum 
Copioy non virtus, fraus tua non tua laus. 

And they called it Verse Lyon. 

Thus you may see the humors and appetites of men how di- 
uers and chaungeablc they be in liking new fashions, though ma* 
ny tymes worse then the old, and not onely in the manner of their 
life and vse of their garments, but also in their leaminges and arts 
and specially of their languages. 
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CHAR VIIL 

FN WHAT RBPUVATION POCSIB AND POETS WERE IN OLD TIME WITU PRIN. 

CES AND OTHEIIWI8E GENERALLY, AND IIOTT THKY BE NOTT 

BECOME CONTEMPTIBLE AND FOR TYHAT CAUSES. 

For the respectes aforesajd in all former ages and in the most 
ciuill coantrcys and commons wealthes, good Poets and Poe« 
sie were higiily esteemed and much fauoured of the greatest Prin- 
ces. For proofe whereof we read how much Amyntas king of Ma* 
cedonia made of the Tragicall Poet Euripides. And the Atheniam 
of Sophocles. In what price the noble poemes of Homer were hoi- 
den with Alexander the great, in so much as euery night they were 
layd vnder his pillow, and by day were carried in the rich iewell 
cofer of Darius lately before vanquished by him in battaile. And 
not onely Homer the father and Prince of the Poets was so hono- 
red by him, but for his sake all other meaner Poets, in so much a» 
Cherillus one ho very great good Poet had for euery yer$e well 
made a Phillips noble of gold, amounting in value to an angdl En- 
glish, and so for euery hundreth verses (which acleanely pen could 
speedely dispatch) he had a hundred angels. And since Alexan* 
der the great how Theocritus the Greeke Poet was fauored by 
JTiolomee king of Egipt & Queene Berenice his wife, Ennius like- 
wise by Scipio Prince of the Romaines, Virgill also by th'Emperour 
Augustus. And in later times how much were lehan de Mehune & 
GuiUaume de Loris made of by the French kinges, and Geffrei/ 
Chaucer father of our English Poets by Richard the second, who 
as it was supposed gaue him the maner of new Holme in Oxford- 
shire. And Gower to Henry the fourth, and Harding to Edivard 
the fourth. Also how Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelaisj 
Salmonius^ Macrinus^ and Clement Marot of his priuy Chamber 
for their excellent skill in vulgare and Latine Poesie. And king 
Henry the 8. her Maiesties father for a few Psalmes of Dauid tur- 
ned into English meetre by Stemhold, made him groome of his 
priuy chamber, & gaue him many other good gifts. And one Gray 
what good estimation did he grow vnto with the same king //eit- 
r^, and afterward with the Duke of Sommerset Protectour, for ma- 
king certaine merry Ballades, whereof one chiefly was. The hunte 
it vpy the hunte is vp. And Queene Mary his daughter for one Epi^ 
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thalamic or nuptiall wag made by Vargas a Spanish Poet at her 
manage vriih king Phiiiip in Winchester gaue him daring bis life 
two hundred Crownes pension: nor this reputation was giuen 
them in auncient times altogether in respect that Poesie was a de» 
licate arte, and the Poets them selues cunning Princepleasers, but 
for that also they were thought for their vniuersall knowledge to 
be very sufficient- men for the greatest charges in their common 
wealthes, were it for counsel! or for conduct^ whereby no man 
neede to doubt but that both skilles may yery well concurre and 
be most excellent in one person. For we finde that luUus Cassar 
the first Emperour and a most noble Captaine, was not onely the 
most eloquent Orator of his time, but also a very good Poet^ 
though none of his doings therein be now extant. And Quinius 
CaiuluB a good Poet, and Corneous Gallus treasurer of Egipt, and 
Jfforaee the most delicate of all the Romain Lyrickes^ was thought 
meete and by many letters of great instance prouoked to be Secre- 
tarie of estate to Augustus th'Emperour, which neuerthelesse be 
refused for his ynhealthfulnesse sake, and being a quiet mynded 
man and nothing ambitious of glory : non voluit accedere ad Rem* 
publicamy as it is reported. And Ennius the Latine Poet was not as 
some perchaunce thinke, onely fauored by Scipio the Africane for 
his good making of verses, but vsed as his fiimiliar Counsellor 
in the warres tor his great knowledge and amiable conuersation. 
And long before that Antimenides and other Greeke Poets, as A* 
ristotle reportes in his Politiques, bad charge in the warres. And 
Firtctus the Poet being also a lame man & halting ypo one legge^ 
was chosen by the Oracle of the gods from the Athenians to be 
generall of the Lacedtmonians armie, not for his Poetrie, but for bis 
wisedome and graue perswasions, and subtile Stratagemes where- 
by he had the victory ouer his enemies. So as the Poets seemed to 
haue skUl not onely in the subtilties of their arte, but also to be 
meete for all maner of functions ciuill and martiall, euen as they 
found fiiuour of the times they lined in, insomuch as their credit 
and estimation generally was not small. But in these dayes (al« 
though some learned Prmces may take delight in them) yet vni* 
uersally it is not so. Fnr as well Poets as Poesie are despised, 8c the 
name become, of iMmorable infamous, subiect to scome and deri* 
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sim, and rather a reproch than a prayse io any that yaeth it : for 
commonly who so is studious in th*Arte or shewes him selfe ex« 
cellent in it, they call him in disdayne 9Lphanta$ticaU: and a light 
headed or phantasticall man (by conuerBion) they call a Poet. And 
this proceedes through the barbarous ignoraunce of the time, and 
pride of many Grentlemen, and others, whose grossc heads not be- 
ing brought yp or acquainted with any excellent Arte, nor able 
to contriue, or in manner conoeiue any matter of subtiltie in any 
businesse or science, they doe deride and scome it in all others as 
superfluous knowledges and vayne sciences, and whatsoeuer de« 
uise be of rare inuention they terme it phaniastically construing it 
to the worst side : and among men such as be modest and graue, & 
of litle conuersaiion, nor delighted in the busie life and yayne ridi* 
culous actions of the popular, they call him in soorne a Philosopher 
or Poet^ as much to say as a phantasticall man, very iniuriously 
(God wot) and to the manifestation of their own ignoraunce, not 
making difierence betwixt termes. For as the euill and vicious 
disposition of the braine hinders the sounde indgement and dis- 
course of man with busie & disordered phantasies, for which cause 
the Greekes call him ^vras-Mor, so is that part being well afiected, 
not onely nothing disorderly or confused with any monstruous 
imaginations or conceits, but yery formall, and in his much multi* 
formitie vniforme^ that is well proportioned, and so passing cleaie, 
that by it as by a glasse or mirrour, are represented ynto the soule 
all maner of bewtifull visions, whereby the inuentiue parte of the 
mynde is so much holpen, as without it no man could deuise any 
new or rare thing : and where it is not excellent in his kind, there 
could be no politique Captaine, nor any witty enginer or cunning 
artificer, nor yet any law maker or counsellor of deepe discourse, 
yea the Prince of Philosophers stickes toot to say ammam no intet- 
ligere absque phantasmate^ which text to another purpose Alexan* 
der jlphrodiscus -well noteth, as learned men know. And this phan* 
tasie may be resembled to a glasse as hath bene sayd, whereof there 
be many tempers and manner of makinges, as the perspectiues doe 
acknowledge, for some be fabe glasses and shew thinges otherwise 
than they be in deede, and others right as they be in deede, neither 
fiiirer nor fouler, nor greater nor smaller. There be againe of these 
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glasses that shew Miinges exceeding faire and comely, others that 
shew figures very monstruous & ilUauored* Even so is the phan- 
tasticaU part of man (if it be not disordered) a representer of ibc 
best, most comely and bewtifuU images or apparances of thingei 
to the sonle and according to thdr very truth. If otherwise, then 
doth it breede Chimeres & monsters in mans imaginations, & not 
onely in his imaginations, but also in all his ordinarie actions and 
life which ensues. Wherefore such persons as be illuminated with 
the brightest irradiations of knowledge and of the yeritie and due 
proportion of things, they are called by the learned men not/^Aois- 
tastiei but euphaniasioiej and of thissorte of pbantasie are all good 
Poets, notable Captaines stratagematique, all Cunning artificers 
and enginers, all Legislators Polititiens & Gounsellours of estate, 
in whose exercises the inuoitiue part is most employed and is to 
the sound & true iudgement of man most needful. This diuersitie 
in the termes perchance euery man hath not noted, 8c thus much 
be said in defence of the Poets honour, to the end no noble and ge- 
nerous minde be discomforted in the studie thereof, the rather for 
that worthy 8c honorable memoriall of that noble woman twise 
French Queene, Lady Anne of Britaine, wife first to king Charles 
the viij. and after to Lemes the xij. who passing one day from her 
lodging toward the kinges side, saw in a gallerie Maister AUaine 
Chartier the kings Secretarie, an excellent maker or Poet leaning 
on a tables end a sleepe, 8c stooped downe to kisse him, saying thus 
in all their hearings, we may not of Princely couitesie passe by and 
not honor with our kisse the mouth ftom whence so many sweete 
ditties Sc golden poems haue issued. But me thinks at these words 
I heare some smilingly say, 1 would be loath to lacke lining of my 
own till the Prince gaue me a maner of new Elme for my riming. 
And another to say I haue read that the Lady Cynihia came 
once downe out of her skye to kisse the fiiire yong lad Endimion 
as he lay asleep: Sc many noble Queenes that haue bestowed kisses 
▼pon their Princes paramours, but neuer ypon any Poets. The 
third me thinks shmggingly saith, I kept not to sit sleeping with 
my Poesie till a Queene came and kissed me. But what of all this } 
Princes may giue a good Poet such conuenient conntenaunce and 
also benefite as are due to an excellent artificer, though they net* 
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tber kisse nor cokes tbem, and the discret Poet lookes for no such 
extraordinarie fauours, and aswell doth he honour by his pen the 
ittst, liberally or magnanimous Prince, as the valiaunt, amiable or 
bewtifuU thoQgh they be euery one of them the good giftes of 
God. So it seemes not aUogether the scome and ordbarie disgrace 
offered vnto Poets at these dayes, is cause why few Gentlemen do 
delight in the Art, but for that liberalitie, is come to foyle in Prin- 
ces, who for their largesse were wont to be accompted th'onely pa- 
trons of learning, and first founders of all excellent artificers. Be- 
sides it is not perceiued, that Princes them selues do take any plea- 
sure in this science, by whose example the subiect is commonly 
led, and allured to all delights and exercises be they good or bad, 
according to the graue saying of the historian. Rea: muUUudinem 
religiane impleuH^qum semper regenti similis est. And peradueture 
in this iron & malitious age of ours. Princes are lesse delighted in it, 
being ouer earnestly bent and afiected to the affaires of £mpire & 
ambition, whereby they are as it were inforoed to indeuour them 
selues Ui aimes and practises of hostilitie, or to entend to the right 
poUicbg of their states, and haue not one hoare to bestow vpon 
any other ciuill or delectable Art of natorall or morall doctrine : 
nor scarce any leisure to thiiicke one good thought in perfect and 
godly contemplation, whereby their troubled mindes might be 
moderated and brought to tranquillitie. So as^ it is hard to find in 
these dayes of nobleme or gentlemen any good Mathematician or 
excellent Musitian^ or n<AMe Philosopher ^ or els a cunning Poet : 
because we find few great Princes much ddighted in the same stu- 
dies. Now also of such among the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very 
well seene in many laudable scioices, and especially in making or 
Poesie, it is so come to passe that they haue no courage to write & 
if they haue, yet are they loath to be a knowen of their skill. So as 
1 know yery many notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue 
written commendably, and suppressed it agayne, or els sufired it to 
be puUisht without their owne names to it: as if it were a discre- 
dit for a Gentleman, to seeme learned, and to shew him selfe amo- 
rous of aoy good Art. In other ages it was not so, for we read that 
Kinges 8c Princes haue written great volumes and publisht them 
Yjider their owne regall titles. As to begin with Salomon the wisest 
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of Kings, lulius Cassar the greatest of Emperomrsi Hermes TWffiif- 
gistus the holiest of Priestes and Prophetes, Euax king of Arabia 
^rote a booke of precious stones in verse, Prince Auicenna of Phi- 
sicke and Philosophie, Alpkonsus king of Spaine his Astronomi* 
call Tables, Almansor a king of Marrocco diuersc Philosophical! 
workes, and by their regall example our late soueraigne Lord 
king Henry the eight wrate a booke in defence of his faith, then 
perswaded that it ivas the true and Apostolicall doctrine, though 
it hath appeared otherwise since, yet his honour and learned zeale 
was nothing lesse to be allowed. Queenes also haue bene knowen 
studious, and to write large volumes, as Lady Margaret of 
Fraunce Queene of Nauarre in our time. But of all others the 
Eroperour Nero was so well learned in Musique and Poesie, as 
when he was taken by order of the Senate and appointed to dye, 
he offered violence to him selfe and sayd, O quanius ariifex pereo ! 
as much to say, as, how is it possible a man of such science and lear- 
ning as my selfe, should come to this shamefuU death ? Th'empe- 
rour Ociauian being made executor to VhrgiUj who had left by 
his last will and testament, that his bookes of the AEneidos should 
be committed to the fire as things not perfited by him, made his 
excuse for infringing the deads will, by a nomber of verses most 
excellently written, whereof these are part. 

Frangatur potitti legum veneranda potetiOiy 
Qudm tot eangeitoi noctitque dUsque labores 
Hauterit vna dies. And put his name to them. And be- 
fore him his vnde 8c fiither adoptiue lulius Ceesar, was not asha- 
med to publish vnder his owne name, his Commentaries of the 
French and Britame warres. Since therefore so many noble Em- 
perours. Kings and Princes haue bene studious of Poesie and 
other ciiiQl arts, & not ashamed to bewray their skils in the same, 
let none other meaner person despise learning, nor (whether it be in 
prose or in Poesie, if they them selues be able to write, or haue 
written any thing well or of rare inuention) be any whitsqueimish to 
let it be publisht vnder their names, for reason serues it, and 
modestie doth not repugne. 
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CHAP. IX. 

HOW P0E8IX SHOULD NOT BE IMPLOTED VPON VAYNE CONCEITS OR TICI0U8 

OR INFAMOUS. 

Wherefore the Nobilitie and dignitie of the Art considered 
aswell by yniuersalitie as antiquitie and the naturall excellence of 
it selfe, Poesie ought not to be abased and imployed vpon any 
vnworthy matter & subiect, nor vsed to vaine purposes, which 
neuerthelesse is dayly seene, and that is to vtter conceits infamous 
& vicious or ridiculous and foolish, or of no good example & 
doctrine. Albeit in merry matters (not ynhonest) being vsed for 
mans solace and recreation it may be well allowed, for as I said 
before, Poesie is a pleasant maner of vtteraunce varying from the 
ordinarie of purpose to refresh the mynde by the eares delight. 
Poesie also is not onely laudable, because I said it was a metricall 
speach vsed by the first men, but because it is a metricall speach 
corrected and reformed by discreet iudgements, and with no lesse 
cunning and curiositie then the Greeke and Latine Poesie, and by 
Art bewtified & adorned, & brought far from the primitiue rude- 
nesse of the first inuentors, otherwise it might be sayd to me that 
^dam and Eues apernes were the gayest garmentes, because they 
were the first, and the shepbeardes tente or pauillion, the best hou- 
sing) because it was the most auncient & most vniuersall : which I 
woidd not haue so taken, for it is not my meaning but that Art & 
cunning concurring with nature, antiquitie & yniuersalitie, in 
things indifferent, and not euill, doe make them more laudable. 
And right so our vulgar riming Poesie, being by good wittes 
brought to that perfection we see, is worthily to be preferred be- 
fore any other maner of vtterance in prose, for such vse and to such 
purpose as it is ordained, and shall hereafter be set downe more 
particularly. 

CHAP. X. 

THE SUBIECT OR MATTER OF POESIE. 

IIauing sufficiently sayd of the dignitie of Poets and Poesie, 
now it is tyme to speake of the matter or subiect of Poesie, which 
to myne intent is, what soeuer wittie and delicate conceit of 
man meet or worthy to be put in written verse, for any ne- 
cessary vse of the present time, or good instruction of the posteri- 
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lie. But the chief and principall is : the laud honour & glory of the 
inunortall gods (I speake now in phrase of the Gentiles.) Secondly 
the worthy gests of noble Princes : the memoriall and registry of 
all great fortunes, the praise of vertue & reproofe of vice, the in- 
struction of morall doctrines, the reuealing of sciences naturall & 
other profitable Arts, the redresse of boistrous & sturdie courages 
by perswasion, the consolation and repose of temperate myndes, 
finally the common solace of mankind in all his tranails and cares 
of this transitorie life. And in this last sort being rsed for recrea- 
tion onely, may allowably beare matter not alwayes of the grauest, 
or of any great commoditie or profit, hut rather in some sort, 
vaine, dissolute, or wanton, so it be not very scandalous & of euill 
example. But as our intent is to make this Art vulgar for all En* 
glish mens yse, & therefore are of necessitie to set downe the prin- 
cipal rules therein to be obserued : so in mine opinion it is no lesse 
expedient to touch briefly all the chief points of this auncient 
Poesie of the Greeks and Latines, so far forth as it is oonformeth 
with ours. So as it may be knowen what we hold of them as bor* 
rowed, and what as of our owne peculiar. Wherefore now that we 
haue said, what is the matter of Poesie, we will declare the manner 
and formes of poemes vsed by the auncients. 

CHAP. XI. 

OF POBMES AND THKIR SUNBRT FORMES AKD HOW THERBBT THE 
AUNCIBNT POETS RSCEAUED SURNAMES. 

As the matter of Poesie is diners, so was the forme of their 
poemes & maner of writings for all of them wrote not in one 
sort, euen as all of them wrote not vpon one matter. Neither was 
euery Poet alike cunning in all as in some miekinde of Poesie, 
nor vttered with like felicitie. But wherein any one most excelled, 
thereof he tooke a surname, as to be called a Poet Heroickj Ltfrick^ 
Elegiacky Epigrdmaiist or otherwise. Such therefore as gaue them 
selues to write long histories of the noble gests of kings & great 
Princes entermedling the dealings of the gods, halfe gods or He* 
roes of the gentiles, Sc the great & waighty consequences of peace 
and warre, they called Poets Heroickj whereof Homer was chief 
and most auncient among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latines : 
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Others who more delighted to Write songs or ballads of pleasure, 
to be song with the voice, and to the harpe, lute, or citheron & such 
other musical, instruments, they were called melodious Poets [me- 
lici] or by a more common name Lirique Poets, of which sort 
was Pindarus, Anacreon and Callimachus with others among the 
Greeks : Horace and CahiUus among the Latines. There were an 
other sort, who sought the fanor of faire Ladies, andcoueted tobe- 
mone their estates at large, & the perplexities of loue in a certain 
pitious verse called Elegiey and thence were called Eligiack : such 
among the Latines were Ouidy Tibullus, & Propertius. There were 
also Poets that wrote onely for the stage, I meane playes and in- 
terludes,, to receate the people with nutters of disporte, and to 
that intent did set forth in shewes pageants, accompanied with 
speach the common behauiours and maner of life of priuate per- 
sons, and such as were the meaner sort of men, and they were cal- 
led Comicall Poets, of whom among the Greekes Menander and 
Aristophanes were most excellent, with the Latines Terence and 
Plauius. Besides those Poets Comick there were other who serued 
also the stage, but medled not with so base matters : For they set 
forth the dolefull falles of infortunate & afflicted Princes, & were 
called Poets TragicaU.. Such were EuripideswaA Sophocles with the 
Greeks, Seneca among the Latines. There were yet others who 
mounted nothing so high as any of them both, but in base and 
humble stile by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuate and familiar 
talke of the meanest sort of men, as shepheards, heywards and 
such like, such was among the Greekes Theocritus: and VirgiU, 
among the Latines, their poems were named Eglogues or shep- 
heardly talke. There was yet another kind of Poet, who intended 
to taxe the conmion abuses and vice of the people in rough and 
bitter speaches^ and their inuectiues were caHed Satyres, and them 
selues Satyricques. Such were Luciliusy luuenall and Persius among 
the Latines, ft with vs he that wrote the booke called Piers plow- 
man. Others of a more fine and pleasant head were giuen wholly 
to taunting and scoffing at vndecent things, and in short poemes 
vttered pretie merry conceits, and these men were called Epigram" 
matiiies. There were others that for the peoples good instruction, 
and triall of their owne witts vsed in places of great assembly, to 
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say by rote nombers of short and sententious meetres, very pithie 
and of good edification, and thereupon were called Poets J/tntt- 
sies : as who would say, imitable and meet to be followed for thdr 
wise and graue lessons. There was another kind of poeme inuen- 
led ondy to make sport, Sc to refresh the company with a maner 
of buffonry or counterfaiting of merry speaches, conuerting all 
that which they had hard spoken before, to a certain derision by 
' a quite contrary sence^ and this was done, when Comedies or Tra- 
gedies were a playing, & that betweene the actes when the players 
went to make ready for another, there was great silence, and the 
people waxt weary, then came in these maner of conterfaite vices, 
they were called Pantomimic and all that had before bene sayd, or 
great part of it, they gaue a crosse construction to it very ridicu- 
lously. Thus haue you how the names of the Poets were giuen 
them by the formes of their poemes and maner of writing. 

CHAP. XXL 

IN WHAT FORME Or POESIE THE GODS OF THE GENTILES WERE PRATSEO 

AND HONORED. 

1 HE gods of the Gentiles were honoured by their Poetes in 
hymnes, which is an extraordinarie and diuine praise, extolling 
and magnifying them for their great powers and excellencie of 
nature in the highest degree of laude, and yet therein their Poets 
were etfler a sort restrained: so as they could not with their credit 
yntruly praise their owne gods, or vse in their lauds any maner of 
grosse adulation or ynueritable report. For in any writer vntruth 
and flatterie are counted most great reproches. Wherfore to praise 
the gods of the Gentiles, for that by authoritie of their owne fabu- 
lous records, they had fathers and mothers, and kinred and allies, 
and wiues and concubines : the Poets first commended them by 
their genealogies or pedegrces, their mariages and aliances, their 
notable exploits in the world for the behoofe of mankind, and yet 
as I sayd before, none otherwise then the truth of their owne me- 
morials might beare, and in such sort as it might be well auouched 
by their old written reports, though in very deede they were not 
from the beginning all historically true, and many of them verie 
fictions, and such of them as were true, were grounded vpon some 
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part of an historie or matter of veritiey the rest altogether figuia- 
tiue & misticall, couertlj applied to somemorall or natural sense, 
as Cicero setteth it foorth in his bookes de natura deorum. For to 
say that lupiier uras sonne to Saturne^ and that hemaried his owne 
sister luno^ might be true, for such was the guise of all great Prin- 
ces in the Orientall part of the world both at those dayes and now 
is. Agabe that he loued Danaey Europoy Leda, Calisto & other faire 
Ladies daughters to kings, besides many meaner women, it is like- 
ly enough, because he was reported to be a very incontinent per* 
son, and giuen ouer to his lustes, as are for the most part all the 
greatest Princes, but that he should be the highest god in heauen, 
or that he should thunder and lighten, and do manie other things 
very ynnaturally and absurdly : also that Saturnus should geld his 
fether Celius, to thMntent to make him vnable to get any moe chil- 
dren, and other such matters as are reported by them, it seemeth to 
be some wittie deuise and fiction made for a purpose, or a very nota- 
ble and impudent lye, which could not be reasonably suspected by 
the Poets, who were otherwise discreete and graue men, and tea- 
chers of wisedome to others. Therefore either to transgresse the 
rules of their primitiue records, or to seeke to giue their gods ho- 
nour by belying them (otherwise then in that sence which I haue 
alledged) had bene a signe not onely of an ynskilfull Poet, but also 
of a very impudent and leude man. For vntrue praise neuer giueth 
any true reputation. But with vs Christians, who be better disci- 
plined, and do acknowledge but one God Almightie, euerlasting, 
and in euery respect selfe suffizant [^autharcos'] reposed in all per- 
fect rest & soueraignc blisse, not needing or exacting any forreine 
helpe or good. To him we can not exhibit ouermuch praise, nor 
belye him any wayes, vnlesse it be in abasing his excellencie by 
scarsitie of praise, or by misconceauing his diuine nature, weening 
to praise him, if we impute to him such vaine delights and peeuish 
affections, as commonly the frailest men are reproued for. Namely 
to make him ambitious of honour, iealous and difficult in his wor- 
ships, terrible, angrie, vindicative, a louer, a hater, a pitier, and in- 
digent of mans worships : finally so passionate as in effect he shold 
be altogether Anthropopathis. To the gods of the Gentiles they 
might weU attribute these infirmities, for they were but the chil- 
dren 
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dren of men, great Princes and fiunoos in the world, and not for 
any other respect diuine, then by some resembhince of vertue they 
had to do good, and to benefite many. So as to the God of the 
Christians, such diume praise might be verified : to th'other gods 
none, but figuratiuely or in misticall sense as hath bene said. In 
which sort the ancient Poets did in deede giue them great honors 
& praises, and made to them sacrifices, & ofired them oblations of 
sundry sortes, euen as the people were taught and perswaded by 
such placations and worships to receaue any helpe, comfort or 
benefite to them selues, their wiues, children, possessions or goods. 
For if that opinion were not, who would acknowledge any God ? 
the verie Etimologie of the name with vs of the North partes of 
the world declaring plainely the nature of the attribute, which 
b all one as if we sayd good, [bonus^ or a giuer of good things. 
Therfore the Gentiles prayed for peace to the goddesse Pallas : for 
warre (such as ihriued by it) to the god Mars : for honor and em- 
pire to the god Jupiter : for riches & wealth to Pluto : for eloquence 
and gayne to Mercurie : for safe nauigation to Neptune ; for faire 
weather and prosperous windes to Eolus : for skill in musick and 
kechcrail to Apollo : for free life & chastitie to Diana : for bewtie 
and good grace, as also for issue & prosp^itie in lone to Fenus : for 
plenty of crop and come to Ceres: for seasonable vintage to Bac^ 
chut : and for other things to others. So many things as tiiey could 
imagbe good and desirable, and to so many gods as they suppo- 
sed to be authors thereof, in so much as Fortune was made a god- 
desse, & the feuer quartaine had her aulters, such blindnes & igno- 
rance raigned in the harts of men at that time, and whereof it first 
proceeded and grew, besides th'opinion hath bene giuen, appea- 
reth more at large in our bookes of leroiekni, the matter being of 
another consideration then to be treated of in this worke. And 
these hymnes to the gods was the first forme of Poesie and the 
highest Sc the stateliest, Sc they were song by the Poets as priests, 
and by the people or whole congr^ation as we sing in our 
Churchs the Psalmes of Dauid, but they did it commonly in some 
shadie groues of tall tymber trees : In which places they reared 
aulters of greene turfe, and bestrewed them all ouer with flowers, 
and vpon them offred their oblations and made their bloudy sa- 
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crifioefl, (for no kinde of gift can be dearer then life) of such quick 
cattaille, as euerj god was in their conceit most delighted in, or in 
some other respect most fit for the misterie : temples or churches 
or other chappels then these they had none at those dayes. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Iir WHAT FORME OF POESf E VieS AND TUE COMICON ABUSES OF MANS LIFE 
WAS BEPREHENDED. 

Some perchance would thinke that next after the praise and 
honoring of their gods, should commence the worshippings 
and praise of good men, and specially of great Princes and goua- 
nours of the earth in soueraigoety and function next vnto the 
gods. But it b not so, for before that came to passe, the Poets or 
holy Priests, chiefly studied the rebuke of vice, and to carpe at 
the common abuses, such as were most offensiue to the publique 
and priuate, for as yet for lacke of good ciuility and wholesome 
doctrines, there was greater store of lewde lourdaines then of 
wise and learned Lords, or of noble and yertuous Princes and go- 
uemours. Ho as next after the honours exhibited to their gods, the 
Poets finding in man generally much to reproue & litle to praise, 
made certaine poems in plaine meetres, more like to sermons or 
preachings then otherwise, and when the people were assembled 
togither in those hallowed places dedicate to their gods, because 
they had yet no large halles or places of conuenticle, nor had any 
other correction of their fiiults, but such as rested onely in re- 
bukes of wise and graue men, such as at these dayes make the peo- 
ple ashamed rather then afeard, the said auncient Poets vsed for 
that purpose, three kinds of poems reprehensiue, to wit, the Sa- 
tyre, the Comedies & the Tragedie : and the first and most bitter in- 
uectiue against vice and vicious men, was the Saiyre : which to 
th'intent their bittemesse should breede none ill wiU, either to the 
Poets, or to the recitours, (which could not haue bene chosen if 
they had bene openly knowen) and besides to make their admoni- 
tions and reproofs seeme grauer and of more efficacie, they made 
wise as if the gods of the woods, whom they called Satyres or SU' 
uanesy should appeare and recite those verses of rehire, whereas 
in deede they were but disguised persons vnder the shape of Sa^ 
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iyres as wha would say^ these terrene and base gods being cornier* 
sant with mans afeires^and spiers out of all their secret fiiults : had 
some great care ouer man, & desired by good admonitions to re- 
forme the euill of their life, and to bring the bad to amendment by 
those kindeof preachings, whereupon the Poets inuentours of the 
deuise were called Saiyristes. 

CHAP. XllII. 

HOW TICE WAS AFTERWilRO RBPROUED BT TWO OTHER MAKER OF 
POEMS, BETTER REFORMED THEN THE 8ATTRE, WHEREOF 
THE FIRST WAS COMEDY, THE SECOND TRAOEOIE. 

BvT when these maner of solitary speaches and recitals of re- 
buke, vttered by the rundl gods out of bushes and briers, see* 
med not to the finer heads sufficiently perswasiue, nor so popular 
as if it were reduced into action of many persons, or by many 
voyces liuely represented to the eare and eye, so as a man might 
thinke it were euen now a doing. The Poets deuised to haue ma- 
ny parts played at once by two or three or foure persons, that de- 
lated the matters of the world, sometimes of their owne priuate 
affiures, sometimes of their neighbours, but neuer medling with 
any Princes matters nor such high personages, but commonly of 
marchants, souldiers, artificers, good honest housholders, and also 
of Tnthrifty youthes, yong damsels, old nurses, bawds, brokers, 
ruffians and parasites, with such like, in whose behauiors, lyeth in 
effisct the whole course and trade of mans life, and there£an:e ten- 
ded altogither to the good amendment of man by discipline and 
example. It was also much for the solace & recreation of the com- 
mon people by reason of the pageants and shewes. And this kind 
of poeme was called Corned^ y and followed next after the Salt/re j & 
by that occasion was somwhat sharpe and bitter after the nature 
of the SatyTCj openly & by expresse names taxing men more ma- 
liciously and impudently then became, so as they were enforced 
for feare of quarell & blame to disguise their players witli strange 
« apparell, and by cdouring their fiices and carying hatts & capps 
of diuerse fashions to make them selues lesse knowen. But as time 
& experience do reforme euery thing that is amisse, so this bitter 
poeme called the old Comedy ^ being disused and taken away, the 
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new Comedy came in place, more ciuiil and pleasant a great deale 
and not touching any man by name, but in a certaine generalitie 
glancing at euery abuse, so as from thenceforth fearing none ilK 
will or enmitie at any bodies hands, they left aside their disgui- 
sings & played bare face, till one Roscius Gallus the most excellent 
player among the Romaines brought vp these vizards, which we 
see at this day vsed, partly to supply the want of players, when 
there were moe parts then there were perscms, or that it was not 
thought meet to trouble & pester princes chambers with too ma- 
ny folkes. Now by the chaunge of a vizard one man might play 
the king and the carter, the old nurse & the yong damsell, the mar* 
chant & the souldier or any other part he listed very conuenient- 
ly • There be that say Roscius did it for another purpose, for being 
him selfe the best Histrien or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found, insomuch as Cicero said Roscius contended with him by va- 
rietie of liuely gestures, to surmount the copy of his speach, yet be- 
cause he was squint eyed and had a very vnpleasant countenance^ 
and lookes which made him ridiculous or rather odious to the 
presence, he deuised these vizards to hide his owne il&uored fiu:e. 
And thus much touching the Cometfy. 

CHAP. XV. 

IN WHAT FORME OT P0S8IE THE EUII.L AND OUTRA6IOU8 BEHA. 
UIGURS OF PRINCES TTERE REPREHENDED. 

BvT because in those dayes when the Poets first taxed by Sa- 
tyre and Comedy there was no great store of Kings or Enipe* 
rors or such high estats (al men being yet for the most part rude, 8c 
in a maner popularly egall) they could not say of them or of their 
behauiours any thing to the purpose, which cases of Princes are si- 
thens taken for the highest and greatest matters of all. But after 
that some men among the moe became mighty and famous in the 
world, soueraignetie and dominion hauing learned them all ma- 
ner of lusts and lioentiousnes of life, by which occasions also their 
high estates and felicities fell many times into most lowe and la- 
mentable fortunes : whereas before in their great prosperities 
they were both feared and reueienced in the highest degree, after 
their deathes when the posteritie stood no more in dread of them, 
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their infamous life and tyrapnies were layd open to all the world, 
their wickednes reproched, their follies and extreme insolencies 
derided, and their miserable ends painted out in playes and page- 
ants, to shew the mutabilitie of fortune, and the iust punishment 
of God in reuenge of a yicious and euill life. These matters were 
also bandied by the Poets and represented by action as that of the 
Comedies : but because the matter was higher then that of the Co* 
me^s the Poets stile was also higher and more loftie, the proui- 
sion greater, the phoe more magnificent: for which purpose also 
the players ^rments were made more rich Sc costly and solemne, 
and euery ottier thing apperteining, according to that rate : So as 
where the So^^re was pronounced by rusticall and naked Syluanes 
speaking out of a bush, 8c the ccxnmon players of interludes cal^ 
led Planipedes, played barefoote vpon the floore : the later Come' 
dies vpon scafiblds, and by^men well and cleanely hosed and shod. 
These matters of great Princes were phiyed vpon lofty stages, Sc 
the actors thereof ware vpon their legges buduns of leather cal* 
led Cothumiy and other solemne habits, & for a speciall prehemi* 
nence did walke ypon those high corked shoes or pantofles, which 
now they call in Spaine & Italy Shopptni, And because those bus* 
kins and high shoes were cemm6nly made of goats skinnes very 
finely tanned, and dyed into colours : or for that as some say the 
best players reward, was a goaie to be giuen him, or for that as o- 
ther thinke, a goate was the peculiar sacrifice to the god Pan, kmg 
of all the gods of the woodes : forasmuch as a goate in Gieeke is 
called Tragosy therfore these stately piayes were called Tragedies^ 
And thus haue ye foure sundry form^ of Poesie DramoHck re- 
prehensiue, & put in execution by the feate & cfexteritie of mans 
body, to wit, the Satyre, oldd Comedie^ new Comediej and 7ra« 
gedie, whereas all other kinde of poems except Eglogue whereof 
shalbe entreated hereafter, were onely recited by mouth or song with 
the voyce to some melodious instrument. 

CHAP. XVI. 

IN WHAT FORME OF POESIE THE GREAT PRINCES AND DOMINATORS 
OP THE WORLD WERE HONORED. 

BvT as the bad and iUawdable parts of all estates and degrees 
were taxed by the Poets in one sort or an other, and those of 
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great Prinoes by Tiagedie in especial, (& not till after their deaths) 
as hath bene before remerabred, to th'intent that such exemplify- 
ing (as it were) of their blames and adnersities, being now dead, 
might worke for a secret reprehension to others that were aline, li- 
ning in the same or like abuses. So was it great reason thatallgood 
and vertnous persons should for their well doings be rewarded 
with commendation, and the great Princes aboue all others with 
honors and praises, being for many respects of greater moment, to 
haue them good Sc vertnous then any inferior sort of men. Wber- 
fore the Poets being in deede the trumpetters of all praise and also 
of slaunder (not shunder, but well deserued reproch) were in con- 
science & credit bound next after the diuine praises of the immor- 
tall gods, to yeeld a like ratable honour to all such amongst men, as 
most resembled the gods by excellencie of function, and had a oer* 
taine affinitie with them, by more then humane and ordinarie ver« 
tues shewed in their actions here ypon earth. They were therfore 
praised by a second d^ree of laude : shewing their high estates, 
their Princely genealogies and pedigrees, manages, aliances, and 
such noble exploites^ as they had done in th'afiaires of peace Sc of 
warre to the benefit of their people and countries, by inuention of 
any noble science, or profitable Art, or by making whokome lawes 
or enlarging of their dominions by honorable and iust conquests, 
and many other wayes. Such personages among the Gentiles were 
Bacchus, Ceres f Perseus, Hercules, Theseus and many other, who 
thereby came to be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses 
[^Heroes'] & had their comedations giuen by Ujmne accordingly 
or by such other poems as their memorie was therby made famous 
to the posteritie for euer after, as shal be more at large sayd in place 
conuenient. But first we wiU speake somewhat of the playing pla- 
ces, and proubions which were made for their pageants & pomps 
representatiue before remembred. 

CHAP. XVII. 

OF THE PLACES WHBES THfilE SHTSaLUDES OR POSHES DRAMHA- 
TICKE TYBRS RXPRSSBSTED TO THE PEOPLE. 

As it hath bene declared, the Satyres were first yttered in their 
hallowed pbces within the woods where they honoured their 
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gods vnder the open heauen, because they had no other housing 
fit for great assemblies. The old comedies were plaid in the broad 
streets ypon wagons or carts vncouered, which carts were floored 
with bonis & made for remouable stages to passe from one streete 
of their townes to another, where all the people might stand at 
their ease to gaze ypo the sights. Their new comedies or ciuill en« 
terludes were played in open pauilions or tents of linnen cloth or 
lether, halfe displayed that the people might see. Afterward 
when Tragidies came yp they deuised to present them ypon scaf- 
foldes or stages of timber, shadowed with linen or lether as the o- 
ther, and these stages were made in the forme of a Semicircle^ wher- 
of the bow serucd for the beholders to sit in, and the string or fore- 
part was appointed for the floore or place where the players yt- 
tered, & had in it sundry little diuisions by curteins as trauerses to 
serue for seueral roomes where they might repaire ynto & cliange 
their garraets & come in againe, as their speaches & parts were to 
be renewed. Also there was place appointed for the musiciens to 
sing or to play ypon their instrumentes at the end of euery scene, 
to the intent the people m^ht be refreshed^ and kept occupied. 
Thia maner of stage in halfe circle, the Greekes called theairumy 
as much to say as a beholding pkice, which was also in such sort 
contriued by benches and greeces to stand or sit ypon, as no man 
should empeach anothers sight. But as ciuilitie and withall wealth 
encreased, so did the minde of man growe dayly more haultie and 
superfluous in all his deuises, so as for their theaters in halfe cir- 
cle, they came to be by the great magnificence of the Remain 
princes and people somptuously built with marble & square stone 
in forme all round, & were called^mpAdAeo/er^, wherof as yet ap- 
pears one amog the anciet mines of Rome, built by Pompeius Mag* 
nusj for capasitie able to receiue at ease fourscore thousand persons 
as it is left written, & so curiously contriued as euery man might 
depart at his pleasure, without any annoyance to other. It is also 
to be knowne that in those great Amphitheaters^ were exhibited 
all maner of other shewes & disports for the people, as their fence 
playes, or digladiations of naked men, their wrastlings, runnings, 
leapings and other practises of actiuitie and strength, also their 
baitings of wild beasts, as Elephants, Rhinoceros^ Tigers^ Leopards 
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aad others, which sights much delighted the common people, and 
therefore the places required to be large and of great content. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

OF THE SHEPHEARDS OR PA8T0RALL POESIB CALLED EOLOOUE, AND 
TO TVllAT PURPOSE IT TTAS FIRST I.MUBMTED AMD T8ED. 

Some be of opinion, and the chiefe of those who haue written in 
this Art among the Latines, that the pastoral! Poesie which we 
commonlj call by the name of Eglogue and Bucolicky a tearme 
brought in bj the Sicilian Poets, should be the first of anj other, 
and before the Satyre comedie or tragedie, because, say they, the 
shepheards and haywards assemblies & meetings when they kept 
their cattell and beards in the common fields and forests, was the 
first familiar conuersation, and their babble and talk vnder bushes 
and shadie trees, the first disputation and contentious reasoning, 
and their fleshly heates growing of ease, the first idle wooings, 
and their songs made to their mates or paramours either ypon 
sorrow or iolity of courage, the first amorous musicks, sometime 
also they sang and played on their pipes for wagers, striumg who 
should get the best game, and be counted cunningest. All this I 
do agree vnto, for no doubt the shepheards life was the first ex- 
ample of honest felowship, their trade the first art of lawfull ac- 
quisition or purchase, for at those dales robbery was a manner of 
purchase. So saith Aristotle in his bookes of the Politiques, and 
that pasturage was before tillage, or fishing or fowling, or any o- 
ther predatory art or cheuisance. And all this may be true, for be- 
fore there was a shepheard keeper of his owne, or of some other 
bodies flocke, there was none owner in the world, quick cattd be- 
ing the first property of any forreine possession, I say forreine, be- 
cause alway men claimed property in their appareU and armour, 
and other like things made by their owne trauel and industry, nor 
thereby was there yet any good towne or city or Kings palace, 
where pageants and pompes might be shewed by Comedies or 
Tragedies. But for all this, I do deny that the Eglogue should be 
the first and most auncient forme of artificiall Poesie, being per- 
swaded that the Poet deuised the Eglogue long aAer the other 
. drammatick poems, not of purpose to counterfait or represent the 
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rusticall manner of loues and communication : but Tnder the yaile 
of homely persons, and in rude speeches to insinuate and glauace 
at greater matters, and snch as perchance had not bene safe to haue 
beene disclosed in anj other sort, which may be perceiued by the 
Eglogues of VirgiUy in which are treated by figure matters of grea^ 
ter importance then the loues of TUirus and Corydan* These £• 
glogues came after to containe and enforme morall discipline, for 
the amendment of mans behauiour, as be those of Maniuan and 
other modeme Poets. 

CHAP. XIX. 

OF HISTOBICALL POESIE, BT WMICU THE FAMOUS ACTS OF PEINCE8 
AND THEYERTUOUS AND WORTHY L1UE8 OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS WERE REFOBTED. 

There is nothing in man of all the potential parts of his mind 
(reason and will except) more noUe or more necessary to the 
actiue life the memory : because it maketh most to a sound iudge- 
ment and perfect worldly wisedome, examining and comparing 
the times past with the present,, and by them both considering the 
time to come, concludeth with a stediast resolution, what is the 
best course to be taken in all his actions and aduices in this world : 
it came vpon this reason, experience to be so highly commended 
in all consultations of importance, and preferred before any lear- 
ning or science, and yet experience is no more than a masse of 
memories assembled, that is, such trials as man hath. made in time 
before. Right so no kinde of argument in all the Oratorie crafi, 
doth better perswade and more yniuersally satisfie then example, 
which is but the representation of old memories, and like successes 
happened in times past. For these regards the Poesie historicall is 
of all other next the diuine most honorable and wcnrthy, as well 
for the common benefit as for the speciall comfort euery man re- 
ceiueth by it. No one thing in the world with more delectation 
reuiuing our spirits then to behold as it were in a glasse the liuely 
image of our deare forefathers, their noble and yertuous maner of 
life, with other things autentike,. which because we are not able o- 
therwise to attaine to the knowledge of, by any of our sences, we 
apprehend them by memory, whereas the present time and things 
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80 swiftlj passe awaj, as they giue ys no leasure almort to looke 
into them, and much lesse to know & consider of them through- 
ly. The things future, being also euents very vncertaine, and such 
as can not possibly be knowne because they be not yet, can not be 
vsed for example nor for delight otherwise the by hope. Though 
many promise the amtrary, by vaine and deceitfuU arts taking 
ypon them to reueale the truth of accidents to come, which if it 
were so as they surmise, are yet but sciences meerely coniecturall, 
and not of any benefit to man or to the common wealth, where 
they be vsed or professed. Therefore the good and exeroplarie 
things and actions of the former ages, were reserued only to the 
historicall reportes of wise and graue men : those of the present 
time left to the fruition and iudgement of our sences : the future 
as hazards and incertaine euents ytterly neglected and layd aside 
for Magicians and mockers to get their linings by : such manner 
of men as by negligence of Magistrates and remisses of lawes e- 
uery countrie breedeth great store of. These historical men neuer- 
thelesse vsed not the matter so precisely to wish that al they wrote 
should be accounted true, for that was not needeful nor expe- 
dient to the purpose, namely to be vsed either for example or for 
pleasure : considering that many times it is scene a iained matter or 
altogether fabulous, besides that it maketh more mirth than any 
other, works no lesse good conclusions for example then the most 
true and veritable : but often times more, because the Poet hath the 
handling of them to fashion at hb pleasure, but not so of th'other 
which must go according to (heir veritie & none otherwise with- 
out the writers great blame. Againe as ye know mo and more ex- 
ceUent examples may be fained in one day by a good wit, then 
many ages through mans frailtie are able to put in vre, which 
made the learned and wittie men of those times to deuise many 
historicall matters of no veritie at all, but with purpose to do good 
and no hurt, as vsing them for a maner of discipline and president 
of commendable life. Such was the common wealth of Plaio^ and 
Sir Thomas Moores Vtopia^ resting all in deuise, but neuer put in 
execution, and easier to be wished then to be performed. And you 
shall perceiue that histories were of three sortes, wholly true and 
wholly false, and a third holding part of either, but for honest re- 
creation, 
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creation, and good example thej -were all of tbem. And this may 
be apparant to ys not onelj by the Poeticall histories, but also by 
those that be written in prose : for as Homer wrate a fabulons or 
mixt report of the siege of Troy, and another of Vtis$e$ errors or 
wandiings, so did Museta compile a tme treatise of the life & loues 
oSLeander and Hero^ both of them Heroicky and to none iU edifi- 
cation. Also as T%eucidides wrate a worthy and veritable historie, 
of the wanes betwixt the Athenians sndibePeloponeses : so did Ze^ 
nophanj a most graue Philosopher, and well trained courtier and 
counsellour make another (but fiiined and vntrue) of the childhood 
of Cyrus king of Persia^ neuertheles both to one cflect, that is for 
example and good information of the posteritie. Now because the 
actions of meane & base personages, tend in very few cases to any 
great good example : for who passeth to follow the steps, and ma- 
ner of life of a craftes man, shepheard or sailer, though he were his 
father or dearest frend ? yea how almost is it possible that such ma- 
ner of men should be of any yertue other then their profession re- 
quireth ? Therefore was nothing committed to historic, but mat- 
ters of great and excellait persons & things that the same by irri- 
tation of good courages (such as emulation causetb) might worke 
more effectually, which occasioned the story writer to chuse an 
higher stile fit for his subiect, the Prosaicke in prose, the Poet in 
meetre, and the Poets was by verse exameter for his grauitieand 
statelinesse most allowable: neither would they intermingle htm 
with any other shorter measure, vnlesse it were in matters of such 
qualitie, as became best to be song with the voyce, and to sopie 
musicall instrument, as were with the Greeks, all your Hympes 
& Encomia of Pindarus 8c CaUimachuSy not very histories but a ma- 
ner of historical! reportes in which cases they made those poemes 
in variable measures, & coupled a short verse with a long to serue 
that purpose the better, and we our seines who compiled this trea- 
tise haue written for pleasure a litle brief Aoiiuifice or historicall 
ditty in the English tong of the Isle of great Britmne in short and 
long meetres, and by breaches or diuisions to be more commodi- 
ously song to the harpe in places of assembly, where the company 
shalbe desirous to heare of old aduaitures & valiaunces of noble 
knights in times past, as are those of king Arikwr and his knights 
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of the Tonnd table, Sir Beui/s of Souihamp^on^ Owf of Warmicke 
and others like. Such as haae not premonition herecrf*, and coosi« 
deration of the causes alledged, would peraduenture reprone and 
disgrace euerj Romance^ or short historicall dittj for that they be 
not written in long meeters or verses ^2ed7aitiiriii<, according to the 
nature & stile of large histories, wherin they should do wrong 
for they be sundry formes of poems and not all one. 

CHAP. XX. 

IM WHAT FORMS OF POXSIE TBETUB 111 TUB IMFBEIOUE 
SOBT TTA8 COMICENDID. 

In euerie degree and sort of men yertue is commendable, but not 
egally : not onely because mens estates are Tnegall, but for that 
also vertue it sdfe is not in euery respect of egall value and estima- 
tion. For continence in a king is of greater merit, then in a carter, 
throne hauing all oportunities to allure him to lusts, and abilitie to 
seme his appetites, th^other partly, for the basenesse of his estate 
wantbg such meanes and occasions^ partly by dread of lawes more 
inhibited, and liol so vehemently caried away with vnbridled af- 
fections, and therfore deserue not in throne and th'other like praise 
nor equaU reward, by the very ordinarie course of distributiue iun 
stice. Euen so parsimonie and illiberalitie are greater vices in a 
Prince then in k priuate person, and puullanimitie and iniustice 
likewise : for to th'one, fortune hath supplied inough to maintaine 
them in the contrarie vertues, 1 meane, fortitude, iustioe, liberali- 
tie, and magnanimitie: the Prince hauing all plentie to vse hugesse 
by, and no want or neede to driue him to do wrong. Also all the 
aides that may be to lift vp his courage, and to make him stout and 
feaidesse (augent animasforturuE) saith ihtMimisty and very truly, 
for nothing puUeth downe a mans heart so much as aduersitie and 
lacke. Againe in a meane man prodigalitie and pride are faultes 
more reprehensible then in Princes, whose high estates do require 
in their countenance, speech & expence, a oertaine extraordinary, 
and their functions enforce them sometime to exceede the limites 
of mediocritie not excusable in a priuat person, whose manner of 
life and calling hath no such exigence. Besides the good and bad of 
Princes is more exemplarie, and thereby of greater moment then 
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the prinate penoos. Therfore it is that the inferiaar penons^ with 
their inferionr yertaes haae a certaine inferioar praise, to gaerdon 
their good with, & to comfiirt them to continue a hudable coane 
in the modest and honest life and behaniour. But this lyeth not in 
written landes so mnch as in ordinary reward and commendation 
to be ginen them by the month of the superiour magistrate. For 
histories were not intended to so generall and base a purpose^ al- 
beit many a meane souldier & other obscure persons were spoken 
of and made famous in stories, as we finde of Irus the begger, and 
Thersiies the glorious noddle, whom Homer maketh mention oF, 
But that happened (& so did many like memories of meane men) 
by reason of some greater personage or matter that it was long of, 
which therefore could not be an vniuersall case nor chaunce to e- 
uery other good and vertuous person of the meaner sort. Where- 
fore the Poet in praising the maner of life or death of anie meane 
person, did it by some litle dittie or Epigram or Epitaph in fewe 
yerses & meane stile conformable to his subiect. So haue you how 
the inunortall gods were praised by hymnes, the great Princes and 
heroicke personages by ballades of praise called Encomia^ both of 
them by historicsdl reports of great grauitie and maiestie, the infe- 
rionr persons by other slight poemes. 

CHAP, XXI. 

TBI FORME WBXKIIM AOHIST AND PRO? ITABLS ARTSS 
AND SCIXirCU WIRE TRXATBO. 

IHB profitable sciences were no lesse meete to be imported to 
the greater number of ciuill men for instruction of the peo- 
ple and increase of knowledge, then to be reserued and kept for 
clerkes and great menonely. So as next ynto the things histo- 
ricall such doctrines and arts as the common wealth fiired the bet- 
ter by, were esteemed and allowed. And the same were treated by 
Poets in yerse Exameter sauouring the Heroically and for the gra- 
uitie and comdinesse of the meetre most ysed with the Greekes 
and Latines to sad purposes, Such were the PhQosophicall works 
of Lucretius Cams among the Romaines, the Astronomicall of A' 
ratus and Maniliusy one Greeke th'other Latine, the Medicinall 
oiNicandeTy and that of Oprianus of hunting and fishes, and many 
moe that were too long to recite in this phice. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

IN WHAT FORMK OF POBSIE THE AMOROUS AVnCTIONS AND 
ALLURWKNTt WEEB YTTBEKB. 

The first founder of all good afiectioas is honest lone, as the 
mother of aU the vicions is hatred. It was not therefore with* 
out reason that so commendable, yea honourable a thing as loue 
well meant, were it in Princely estate or priuate, might in alt ci- 
uil common wealths be vttered in good forme and order as other 
laudable things are. And because loue is of all other humane af» 
fections the most puissant and passionate, and most genenU to all 
sortes and ages of men and women, so as whether it be of ihe 
yongor old or wise or holy, or high estate or low, noneener eouid 
truly bragge of any exemptio in that case : it reqaelk a forme of 
Poesie variable, inconstant, affected, curious and mail wilty of a^ 
ny others, whereof the ioyes were to be vttered in mat aoite, Ae 
sorrowes in an other, and by the many formes of Tbesie, the ma- 
ny moodes and pangs of louers, throughly to hediaoooered: llie 
poore soules sometimes praying, beseeching, wmrnddnc hoawi 
ring, auancing, praising : an other while railing, leaying, and cur- 
sing : then sorrowing, weeping, lamenting: in the ende laughing, 
reioysing & solacing the bekmed againe, with a thousand ddicate 
deuises, odes, songs, elegies, ballads, sonets and other ditties, moo* 
uing one way and another to great compassion^ 

CHAP. XXIJI. 

THE FORME Of POBTICALL aSIOTSIHOS. 

P1.EASURE is the chiefe parte of mans felicity in thia worlds and 
also (as our Theologians say) in the worid to come. Therefore 
while we may (yea abvaies if it coulde be) to reioyce and take our 
pleasures in vertuous and honest sort, it is not only allowable, but 
also necessary and very natumll to man. And many be the ioyey 
and consoktions of the hart : but none greater, than such as he 
may vtter and discouer by some conuenient meanes : euen as t^ 
suppresse and hide a mans mirth, and not to haue therein a parta- 
ker, or at least wise a witnes, is no little griefe and infelicity. Ther- 
fore nature and ciuility haue ordained (besides the priuate solaces) 
publike reioisings for the comfort »d recreation of many. And 
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they be of diaene sorts and vpon dhiene occasions growne : one & 
the chiefe was for the publike peace of a couotrie the greatest of 
any other ciuill good. And wherein yonr Maiestie (my most gra* 
cious Soueraigne) hane shewed your selfe to all the world for this 
one and thirty yeares space of yoar glorious raigne, aboue oSX o* 
ther Princes of Christendome, not onely fortunate, but aha most 
sufficient vertuous and worthy of Empire* An other is for iust & 
honourable yictory atchieued against the forraine enemy. A third 
at scdemne feasts and pompes of coronations and enstallments of 
honourable orders. An other for iollity at weddings and mania* 
ges. An other at the births of Princes children. An other for pri* 
uate entertainements in Court, or other secret disports in chamber, 
and such solitary places. And as these reioysings tend to diners 
eftcts, so do they also carry diuerse formes and nominations : finr 
those of yictorie and peace are caUed TriumphaUy whereof we our 
seines haue heretcrfbre giuen some example by our Triumphals 
written in honour of her Itfaiesties long peace. And they were 
Ysed by the auncients in like manner, as we do our generall proces- 
sions or Leianies with bankets and bonefires and all manner of 
ioyes. Those that were to hcmour the persons of great Princes or 
to solemnise the pompes of any installment were called Encomia^ 
we may call them carols of honour. Those to celebrate marri- 
ages were called songs nuptiall or Epithalamiesj but in a certaine 
misticall sense as shall be said hereafter. Others for magnificence 
at the natiuities of Princes children, or by custome vsed yearely 
ypon the samedayes, are called songs hataUor GenetUiaca. Others 
for secret recreation and pastime in chambers with company or a^ 
lone were the ordinary Musickea amorous,, such as might be song 
with voice or to the Lute, Citheron or Harpe, or daunced by mea- 
sures as the Italian Pauan and galliard are at these dales in Princes 
Courts and other places of honourable or ciuill assembly, and of all 
these we will speake in order and very briefly. 

CHAP. XXIIII. 

XBX rORME or POETICALL LAMENTATIONS. 

Lambnting is altogether contrary to reioising, euery man saith 
so, and yet is it a peece of ioy to be aible to lament with ease, 
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and fireelj to ponre forth a mans inward sorrowes and the greeb 
wherewith his minde is snrchargod. This was a very necessary de« 
uise of the Poet and a fine, besides his poetrie to play also the Phi« 
sitian, and not onely by applying a medicine to the ordinary sick* 
nes of mankind^ bat by making the very greef it aelfe (in part) core 
of the disease.^ Nowe are the causes of mans sorrowes many : the 
death of his parents^ firends, altiesi and children : (though many of 
the barbarous nations do reioyce at their burials and sorrow at 
their birthes) the ouerthrowes and discomforts in battell, the sub- 
uersions of townes and cities, the desolations of countieis, the losse 
of goods and worUly |>romotionsy honour and good renowne : 
finally the tmuaik and torments of loue forlome or ill be^wed, 
either by disgrace, deniall, delay, and twenty other wayes, that well 
experienced loners could recite. Such of these greefi as might be 
refrained or holpen by wisedome, and the parties bwne good en- 
denour, the Poet gaue none order to sorrow them t for first as to 
the good renowne it is lost, for the more part by some defiiult of 
the owner, and may be by his well doings recouered againe. And 
if it be vniustly taken away, as by ynthie and &mous libels, the of- 
fenders recantation may suffise for his amends: so did the Poet 
StesickoruSy as it is written of him in his Pallinodie ypon the dis- 
prayie of Selena^ and recouered his eye sight. Also for worldly 
goods they come and go, as things kiot long proprietary to any bo- 
dy, and are not jret subiect vnto fortunes dominion so, but that we 
pur seines ate in great part accessarie to our own losses and hinde- 
raunces, by ouersight & misguidiiig of our selues and our things, 
therefore why should we bewaile our such voluntary detriment ? 
But death the irrecouerable losse, death the dolefull departure of 
fivades, thirt can neuer be recontinued by any other meeting or 
new acquaintance. Besides our vncertaintie and suspition of their 
estates and welfiure in the places of their new abode, seemeth to 
carry a reasonable pretext of iust sorrow^ Likewise the great o* 
uerthrowes in battell and desolations of countreys by warres, as- 
weU for the losse of many lines and much libertie as for that it 
toucheth the whole state, and euery priuate man hath his por- 
tion in the damage : Finally for loue, there is no frailtie in fiesh 
and blond so excusable as it, no ccmifort or discomfort greater 
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then the good and bad snccesae thereof, nothii^ moris natu* 
rail to man, nothing of moie force to vanquish hu will and to 
inuegle his iudgement. Theiefore of. death and barials, of th*ad- 
uersities by wanes, and of true loue lost or ill bestowed, are' 
th'onely sorrowes that the noble Poets sought by their arte to re- 
moue or appease, not with any medicament ci a contrary tem- 
per, as the Galenutes yse to cure [contraria conirarijs] but as the 
Paracelsiansj who cure [stmilia similihus] niaking one dolour to 
expdl another, and in this case, one short sorrowing the re« 
medie of a long and grieuous sorrow. And the lamenting of 
deathes was chiefly at the very burialls of the dead, also at 
monethes mindes and longer times, by custome continued yeare- 
ly, when as they vsed . many offices of seruice and lone towardes 
the dead, and thereupon are called Obsequies in our vulgare^ 
which was done not onely by cladding the mourners their 
inendes and seruauntes in blacke vestures, of shape dolefidl and 
sad, but also by wofuli countenaunces and voyces, and besides 
by Poeticall mournings in verse. Such fiiinerall songs were cal. 
led Epicedia if they were song by many, and Monodia if they 
were vttered by one alone, and this was vsed at the enterment of 
Princes and others of great accompt, and it was reckoned a great 
duilitie to vse such ceremonies, as at this day is also in some coun- 
trey vsed. In Rome they accustomed to make orations iunerall 
and commendatorie of the dead parties in the publique place cal« 
led Procostris : and oar Theologians^ in stead thereof vse to make 
sermons, both teaching the people some good leamu^, and abo 
saying well of the departed. Those songs of the dolorous discom- 
fits in battaile, and other desolations in warre, or of townes sao-^ 
caged and subuerted, were song by the remnant of the army ouor« 
throwen, with great skrikings and outcries, holding the wrong end 
of their weapon vpwards in signe of sorrow and dispaire. The 
cities also made generall mournings & offired sacrifices wiA Poe* 
ticall songs to appease the wrath of the martiall gods & goddesses. 
The third sorrowing was of loues, by long lamentation in Elegie : 
so was their song called, and it was in a pitious manor of raeetre^ 
placing a limping Pentameter^ after a lusty Exam^hr^ whioli 
made it go dolourously more then any other meeter. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

OF THB 80LV1INE RKIOT8IMG8 AT THE NATIUZTIE 09 
PBINCBS CHIIiDREN. 

Xo returne from sorrow to reioysing it is a very good hap and 
no vnwise part for him that can do it, I say therefore, that the 
comfort of issue and procreaticm of children is so natarall and so 
great, not onely to all men bat specially to Princes, as duetie and 
ciuilitie haue made it a common cnstome to reioyse at the birth of 
their noble children, and to keepe those dayes hallowed and fe- 
stiaall for euer once in the yeare, during the parentes or childrens 
lines : and that by publique order & consent. Of which reioy sings 
and mirthes the Poet ministred the first occasion honorable, by 
presenting of ioyfuU songs and ballades, praysing the parentes by 
proofe, the child by hope, the whole ktnred by report, & the day 
it selfe with wishes of all good successe, long life, health & prosper!* 
tie for euer to the new borne. These poemes were called in Greeke 
Genetliacay with ys they may be called natall or birth scmgs. 

CHAR XXVI. 

THE MAMER OF REIOTSTNCS AT MARIA6E8 AND TTEDDIN08. 

As the consolation of children well begotten is great, no lesse 
but rather greater ought to be that which is occasion of children, 
that is honorable matrimonie, a loue by al lawes allowed, not 
mutable nor encombred with such vaine cares & passions, as that 
other loue, whereof there is no assurance, but loose and fickle afle- 
ction occasioned for the most part by sodaine sights and acquain- 
tance of no long triall or experience, nor ypon any o|her good 
ground wherein any suretie may be conceiued : wherefore the Ci- 
uill Poet could do no lesse in conscience and credit, then as he had 
before done to the ballade of birth : now with much better deuo- 
ticm to celebrate by his poeme the chearefull day of manages as- 
well Princely as others, for that hath alwayes bene accompted 
with euery countrey and nation of neuer so barbarous people, the 
highest Sc holiest, of any cereroonie apperteining to man : a match 
forsooth made for euer and not for a day, a solace prouided for 
youth, a comfort for age, a knot of alliance 8c amitie indissoluble : 
great reioysing was therefore due to such a matter and to so glad- 
some 
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some. a time. This was done in ballade wise as the natall song, and 
was songTery sweetely by Musitians at the chamber dore of the 
Bridegroome and Bride at sach times as shalbe hereafter declared 
and they were called EpithalamiesHs much to say as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride : for such as were song at the borde at dinner 
or supper were other Musickes and not properly Epithalamies. 
Here, if 1 shall say that which apperteineth to th'arte, and disclose 
the misterie of the whole matter, I must and doe with all humble 
reuerence bespeake pardon of the chaste and honorable eares, least 
I should either offend them with licentious speach, or leaue them 
ignorant of the ancient guise in old times vsed at weddings (in my 
simple opinicm) nothing reproueable. This Epithalamie was de- 
uided by breaches into three partes to seme for three seuerall fits 
or times to be song. The first breach was song at the first parte of 
the night when the spouse and her husband were brought to their 
bed & at the very chamber dore, where in a large vtter roome vsed 
to be (besides the musities) good store of ladies or getlewomen of 
their kinsefolkes, & others who came to honor the mariage, & the 
tunes of the songs were very loude and shrill, to the intent there 
might no noise be hard out of the bed chaber by the skreeking & 
outcry of the young damosell feeling the first forces of her stiflSs 
& rigorous young man, she being as all virgins tender & weake, & 
vnexpert in those maner of afiaires. For which purpose also they 
ysed by old nurses (appointed to that seruice) tosuppresse the noise 
by casting of pottes full of nuttes round about the chamber vpon 
the hard floore or pauemet, for they vsed no mattes nor rushes as 
we doe now. So as the Ladies and gentlewomen should haue their 
eares so occupied what with Musicke, and what with their handes 
wantonly scambling and catching after the nuttes, that they could 
not intend to barken after any other thing. This was as I said to 
diminish the noise of the laughing lamenting spouse. The tenour 
of that part of the song was to congratulate the first acquaintance 
and meeting of the young couple, allowing of their parents good 
discretions in making the match, the afterward to sound cherfully 
to the onset and first encounters of that amorous battaile, to declare 
the cofort of childre> & encrease of loue by that meane cheifly cau- 
sed : the bride shewing her self euery waies well disposed and still 
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supplying occasions of new lustes and lone to her husband, by her 
obedience and amorous embracings and all other aUuronentes. 
About midnight or one of the clocke, the Musicians came again to 
the chamber dore (all the Ladies and other women as they were 
of degree, hauing taken their leaue, and being gone to their rest.) 
This part of the ballade was to refresh the &int and weried bodies 
and spirits, and to animate new appetites with cherefiill wordes, 
encoraging the to the lecontinuance of the same entertainments, 
praising and comraeding (by supposall) the good conformities of 
them both, & their desire one to vanquish the other by such fred. 
ly conflictes : alledging that the first embracementes neuer bred 
bames, by reason of their ouermuch affection and heate, but ondy 
made passage for children and enforced greater liking to the late 
made match. That the second assaultes, were lesse rigorous, but 
more vigorous and apt to auance the purpose of procreation, that 
therefore they should persist in all good appetite with an in- 
uincible courage to the end. This was the second part of the E* 
pUhalamie. In the morning when it was fiure broad day, & that by 
liklyhood all toumes were sufficiently serued, the last actes of 
the enterlude being ended, & that the bride must within few hours 
arise and apparrell her selie, no more as a virgine, but as a wife, 
and about dinner time must by order come forth Siaa spansa de 
ihalamoy very demurely and stately to be sene and acknowledged 
of her parents and kinsfolkes whether she were the same woman 
or a changeling, or dead or aliue, or maimed by any accident no- 
ctumall. The same Musicians came againe with this last part, and 
greeted them both with a F^alme of new applausions, for that they 
had either of them so well behaued them selues that night, the 
husband to rob his spouse of her maidenhead and sane her life, 
the bride so lustely to satisfie her husbandes loue and scape with 
so litle daunger of her person, for which good chaunce that they 
should make a louely truce and abstinence of that wane till next 
night sealing the placard of that louely league, with twentie ma« 
ner of sweet kisses, then by good admonitions enformed them to 
the irugall & thriflie life all the rest of their dayes. The good man 
getting and bringing home, the wife sauing that which her hus- 
band should get, therewith to be the better aUe to keepe good 
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lioqiitelitieyftcooidiiig to {heir estates, and to brini^Tp their chfl- 
dicn, (if God sent any) TertnoBilyy and the better by their owne 
good example. Finally to perseuer aU the rest of their life in tme 
and inniolable wedlocke. This ceremony was omitted when men 
maried widowes or such as had tasted tiie firnteff of lone before, (we 
call them well experienced young women) in whom there was 
no feare of daunger to their personsi or of any outcry at all, at the 
time of those terrible approches. Thus much touching the ysage 
ai EpUhalamie or bedding balbd ai the ancient times, in which if 
there were any wanton or Lisciuious matter more then ordinarie 
which they called Ficemina UeHia it was borne withal for that time 
because of the matter no lesse requiring. Cofaiffttf hath made of the 
one or two yery aitificiall and ciuil : but none mote exceUeot then 
of kte yeares a young noble man of Grermanie as I take it lohanes 
$eciniAt$vfho in that and in Us poeme De fro^i'i , passeth any of the 
auncient or modeme PoeCes in my iudgment. 
CHAP. XXVII. 

TUS MANirBB OF POmS BT WHICH THXT TTrBRXD THXia BITTER 
TAUBTS, ABD PRIUT BIPS, OR WITTT SOOPVBS AND 
OTHVa MX&RT COHCXITt. 

fivT all the world could not keepe, nor any oiuill ordinance to 
the contrary so preuaile, but that men would and must needs 
ytter their splenes in all <»dinarie matters also : or else it seemed 
their bowels would burst, therefore the poet deuised a prety &• 
shioned poeme short and sweete (as we are wont to say) and called 
it Epigramma in which eueiy mery conceited man might without 
any long studie or tedious ambage, make hb fiend sport, and an- 
ger his foe, and giue a prettie nip, or shew a sharpe conceit in few 
yerses : for this Epigramme is but an inscription or writting made 
as it were ypon a table, or in a windowe,or ypon the wall or man- 
tdl of a chinmey in some place of common resort, where it was 
allowed euery man might come, or be tttting to chat and prate, 
as now in our tauemes and common tabling houses, where 
many merry heades meete, and scrible with ynke with chaike, or 
with a cole such matters as they would euery mi should know, & 
descant ypo. Afterward the same came \o be put in paper and in 
bokdLcs, and ysed as oidinarie missiues, some of fiendship, some- 
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of defiaunoe, or as other messages of mirth : MaHiaU was the cheife 
of thisskil among the Latines, & at ahese days the best Epigrames 
we finde, & of the sharp^t conceit are those that hane bene gathe* 
red among the reliques of the two mnet Saiyres in Rome, PatquiU 
and MarphoriVj which in time of Sede vacaMe^ when merry'con- 
ceited men listed to gibe & iest at the dead Pope, or any of his Car- 
dinales, they listened them ypon those Images which now lie 4n 
the open streets, and were tollerated, bat after that terme expired 
they were inhibited agabe. These inscriptions or Epignunmes at 
their begining had no certaine author that would auonch them, 
some for feare of bhme, if they were ouer saucy or sharpe, oiheis 
for modestie of the writer as was that disticke of Virgil which he 
set ypon the pallace gate of the emperour Augustus j whicii I will 
recite for the breifiies and quicknes of it, Sc also for another^ 
that fell out ypon the matter worthy to be remembred. 
were the verses. 

No€te pluit totaj redeunt spectacula mane 

Diuisum imperium cum loue Cassar habeU 
Which I hane thus Englished, 

It raines all nighty early the shewes returne 

God and Casary do raigne and rule by inme. 
As much to say, God sheweth his power by the night raines. 
Caesar his magnificence by the pompes of the day. 

These two yerses were yery well liked, and brought to ih'Em- 
perours Maiestie, who tooke great pleasure in them, & willed the 
author should be knowen. A sausie courtier profered him selfe to 
be the man, and had a good reward giuen him : for the Emperour 
him self was not only learned, but of much munificence toward all 
learned men : whereupon Vtrgill seing him self by hb oufermuch 
modestie defrauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten 
by abuse of his merit, came the next night, and fastened ypon the 
same place this halfe metre, foure times iterated. Thus. 

Sic vos non vobit 

Sic vos non vobis 

Sic vos non vobis 

Sic vos non vobis 
And there it remained a great while because no man wist what 
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it meant, till Virgitt opened the ifhole firaude by this deuise. He 
wrote aboue the fame halfe metres this whole verse Esameier. 

Ho9 ego venieulosfeci iulii alter honores. 
And then finished the foure half metres, thus. 

Sic vos non vobis Fertis araira boues 

Sic voi non vobis Feller a fertis oues 

Sic vos non vobis Mellificatis apes 

Sic vos non vobis Indijicatis aues* 

And pat to his name Publius VirgUitis Maro, This matter came 
by and by to Th'emperours eare, who taking great pleasure in the 
deuise called for Virgiliy and gaue him not onely a present reward, 
with a good allowance of dyet, a bonche in court as we irse to call 
it : but also held him for euer after ypon larger triall he had made 
of his learning and rertue in so great reputation, as he vouchsafed 
to giue him the name of a frend {amiais) which among the Ro- 
manes was so great an honour and speciall fauour, as all such per- 
sons were allowed to the Emperours table, or io the Senatours 
who had receiued them (as frendes) and they were the only men 
.that came ordinarily to their boords, & solaced with them in their 
chambers, and gardins when none other could be admitted. 

CHAP, xxvni. 

OF THE POKME CALLED EPITAPH TSED FOR MEMORIALL 
OF THE DEAD. 

An Epitaph is but a kind of Epigram only applied to the re- 
port of the dead persons estate and d^ree, or of his other good 
or bad partes, to his commendation or reproch : and is an inscrip- 
tion such as a man may commodiously write or engraue vpon a 
tombe in few verses, pithie, quicke and sententious for the passer 
by to peruse, and iudge vpon without any long tariaunce : So as 
if it exceede the measure of an Epigram, it b then (if the verse be 
correspondent) rather an Elegie then an Epitaph which errour 
many of these bastard rimers commit, because they be not learned, 
nor (as we are wont to say) their catiUs masters, for they make 
long and tedious discourses, and write them in large tables to be 
hanged vp in Churches and chauncells ouer the tombes of great 
men and others, which be so exceeding long as one musthaue halfe 
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a dayes leasure to reade one of them, & must be called away before 
he come halfe to the end, or else be locked into the Church by the 
Sexten as I my selfe was once serued reading an f^ttaph in a cer- 
tain cathedrall Church of England. They be ignorat of poesie that 
can such 1^ tales by the name of Epitaphes, they inight better call 
them Elegies, as I said before, and then ought neither to be engra- 
uen nor hanged yp in tables. I haue scene them neuertheles ypon 
many honorable tombes of these late times erected, which doe ra- 
ther disgrace then honour either the matter or maker. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

A CKETAINB AUKCIBMT FORME OT POBSIB BT WBIGH MEN 
DID ¥SB TO EBPBOCH THBIB BKSMIES. 

As frendes be a rich and ioyfull possession, so be foes a conti- 
mudl torment and canker to the minde of man, and yet there 
is no possible meane to auoide this inconuenience, for the best of 
Ts all, & he that tfainketh he lines most blamelesse, lines not wifh- 
cmt enemies^ that enuy him for his good parts, or hate him for his 
Mill* There be wise men, and of them the great learned man P/n- 
torch that tooke vpon them to perswade the benefite that men 
receiue by their enemies, which though it may be true in manner 
of Paradoxcy yet I finde mans fraUtie to be naturally such, and al- 
wayes hath beene, that he cannot conceiue it in his owne case, nor 
shew that patience and moderation in such greifi, as becommeth 
the man perfite and acccunplisht in all yertue : but either in deede 
or by word, he will seeke reuenge against them that malice him, 
w practise his harmes, specially such foes as oppose themsdues io 
a mans loues^ This made the auncient Poetes to inuent a meane 
to rid tiie gall of all such Yindicatiue men : so as they might be 
a wrecked of their wrong, & neuer bdy their enemie with slaun- 
derous vntruthes. And this was done by a maner of imprecation, 
or as we call it by cursing and banning of the parties, and wishing 
aU euill to a light ypon them, and though it neuer the sooner 
happened, yet was it great easment to the boilmg stomacke : They 
were called Diray such as Virgill made aginst Baitarus^ and Ouide 
agunst Ibis: we Christians are fiirbidden to yse such yncharitable 
fiurhions, and willed io referre all our reuenges to God alone. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

OF SHORT SPIORAMBS CALLED POtlBS* 

Xhbbb be also other like Epigrammes that were sent ysnally for 
new jeares giftes or to be Printed or put ypon their banket* 
ting dishes of suger plate, or of march paines, & such other dainty 
meates as by the curtesie 8c custome enery gest might carry from 
a common feast home with him to his owne house, & were made 
for the nonce, they were called Nema or apopharday and neuer 
contained aboue one verse, or two at the most, but the shorter the 
better, we call them Posies, and do paint them now a dayes ypon 
the backe sides of our finite trenchers of wood, or vse them as de« 
uises in rings and armes and about such courtly purposes. So haue 
we remembred and set forth to your Maiestie very briefly, all the 
commended fourmes of the anncient Poesie, which we in our vul« 
gare makings do imitate and vsevnder these conmum names ; en- 
terlude, song, ballade, Carroll and ditty : borrowing them also from 
the French al sautng this word (song) which is our naturall Saxon 
English word. The rest, such as time and vsurpation by custome 
haue allowed vs out of the primitiue Greeke 8c Latine,'as Come« 
die, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, and other moe« 
And we haue purposely omitted all nice or scholasticall cttriosi« 
ties not meete for your M aiesties contemplation in this our vul«i 
gare arte, and what we haue written of the anncient formes ol 
Poemes, we haue taken from the best clerks writing in the same 
arte. The part that next foUoweth to wit of proportion, because 
the Greeks nor Latines neuer had it in vse, nor made any ob6ema<> 
tion, no more then we doe of their feeie, we may truly affirme, to 
haue bene the first deuisers thereof our aelues, as mmiieairoij and 
not to haue borrowed it of any other by learning or imitation, 
and thereby trusting to be holden the more excusable if any 
thing in this our labours happen either to mislike, or to come 
short of th*authors purpose, because commonly the first attempt 
in any arte or engine artificiall is amendable, & in time by often 
experiences reformed. And so no doubt may this deuise of ours 
be, by others that shall take the penne in hand after vs. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

WHO IN ANT AGE HAUE BENE TUE MOST COMMENDED WRITERS IN OUR 
ENGLISH POESIE, AND TUE AUTHORS CENSURE 61UEN VPON THEM. 

It appeareth bj sundry records of bookes both printed & writ- 
ten, that many of our countreymen haue painfully trauelled in 
this part : of whose works some appeare to be but bare translattos^ 
other some matters of their owne inuention and very commenda- 
ble^ whereof some recitall shall be made in this place, to th'intent 
chiefly that their names should not be defrauded of such honour 
as seemeth due to them for hauing by their thankefull studies so 
much beautified our English tong (as at this day it will be found) 
our nation is in nothing inferiour to the French or Italian for co- 
pie of language, subtiltie of deuice, good method and proportion 
in any forme of poeme, but that they may compare with the most, 
and perchance passe a great many of them. And I will not reach 
aboue the time of king Edward the third, and Richard the second 
for any that wrote in English meeter : because before their times by 
reason of the late Normane conquest, which had brought into this 
Bealme much alteration both of our langage and lawes, and there 
withal! a certain martiall barbarousncs, whereby the study of all 
good learning was so much decayd, as long time after no man 
Qr very few entended to write in any laudable science : so as be- 
yond Uiat time there is litle or nothing worth commendation to 
be founde written in this arte. And those of the first age were 
Chaucer and Gower both of them as I suppose Knightes. After 
whom followed John Lydgaie the monke of Bury, & that nameles, 
yfho wrote the Satijfre called Piers Plowman, next him followed 
Harding the Chronicler, then in king Henry th'eight times Skelton^ 
(I wot not for what great wortbines) sumamed the Poet Laureate 
In the latter end of the same kings raigne sprog yp a new compa- 
ny of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas TVj/at th'elder & Hen- 
ry Earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, who hauing trauailed 
into Italie^ and there asted the sweete and stately measures and 
stile of the Italia Poesie as nouices newly crept out of the schooles 
of Dante Arioste and Petrarch^ they greatly pollished our rude & 
homely maner of vulgar Poesie, from that it had bene before, and 
for that cause may iustly be sayd the first reformers of our English 
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meetie and stile. In the same time or not long after was the L6rd 
Nicholas Vauxy a man of much facilitie in vulgar makings. After- 
ward in king. Edward the sixths time came to be in reputation for 
the same iacultie Thomas Siemehold, who first translated into En- 
glish certaine Primes of Dauid, and John Hoywood the Epigram- 
matist who for the mjrrth and quicknesse of hb conceits more 
tlien for any good learning was in him came to be well benefited 
by the king. But the principall man in this profession at the same 
time was Maister Edward Ferry s a man of no lesse mirth & felici- 
tie that way, but of much more skil, & magnificence in his meeter, 
and therefore wrate for the. most part to the stage, in Tragedie 
and sometimes in Comedie or Enterlude, wherein he gaue the 
king so much good recreation, as he had thereby many good re- 
wardes. In Queenes Maries time florished aboue any other Do- 
dour PAoer (me that was well learned & excellently well transla- 
ted into English verse Heroicall certaine bookes of VirgUs Mnei'-^ 
dos. Since him fi>llowed Maister Arthure Goldingy who with no 
lesse commendation turned into English meetre the Metamor- 
friiosis of Ouidcj and that other Doctour, who made the supple- 
ment to those bookes of Virgils JEnddoSj which Maister Phaer 
leftvndone* And in her Maiesties time that now is are sprong 
vp an other crew of Courtly makers Noble men and Gentlemen 
of her Maiesties owne seruauntes, who haue written excellently 
well as it would ajqpeare if their doings could be found out and 
made publicke with the rest, of which number is first that noble 
Gentleman Edward Earle of Oxford. Thomas Lord of Bukhurst, 
when he was young, Henry Lord Ptoget, Sir Philip Sydny^%ix fFal* 
ier Ramldghy Master Edward Dyar^ Maister Fulke Or eudlf Gascon^ 
Briitony TurheruUle and a great many other learned Gentlemen, 
whose names I do not omit for enuie, but to auoyde tediousnesse, 
and who haue deserued no little commendation. But of them all 
particularly this is myne opinion, that Chaucer^ with OowtVy Lid-^ 
gat and Harding for their antiquitie ought to haue the first place, 
and Chaueer as the most renowmed of them all, for the much 
learning appeareth to be in hi|n aboue any of the rest. And' 
though many of his bookes be but bare translations out of the 
Latin & French, yet aie they wel handled^ as his bookes of TroUus 
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and Cresseidj and the Romant of the Rose, whereof he tramhtcd 
bat one balfe, the deuice was John de Mekunes a French Poet, the 
Ciinterbury tales were Chancers owne inuention as 1 suppose, and 
where he sheweth more the naturall of his pleasant wit, then in 
any other of his workes, his similitades comparisons and all other 
descriptions are such as can not be amended. His meetre Herri- 
call of Troilus and Cresseid is very graue and stately, keeping the 
staffs of seuen, and the yerse often, bis other verses of the Can« 
terbary tales be but riding ryme, neuerthelesse y«ry well becom- 
ming the matter of that pleasaunt pilgrimage in which euery 
mans part is playd with much decency. Gtmifer sauingfor his good 
and graue moralities, had nothing in him highly to be commlen* 
ded, for his yerse was homely and without good measure, his 
wordes strained much deaie out of the French writere, his ryme 
wrested, and in his inuentions small subtiUitie : the applications of 
his moralities are the best in him, and yet those many times ye* 
ry grossely bestowed, neither doth the substance of his workes 
sufficiently aunswere the subtilitie of his titles. Lydgat a transh- 
*tour onely and no deuiser of that which he wrate, but one that 
wrate in good yerse. Harding a Poet Epick or HistoricaU, hand- 
led himselfe well according to the time and maner of his subiect. 
He that wrote the Satyr of Piers Ploughman, seemed to haue 
bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent himselfe who« 
ly to taxe the disorders of that age, and specially the pride of the 
Romane Clergy, of whose fall he seemeth to be a yery true Pro- 
phet, his verse is but loose meetre, and his termes hard and ob- 
scure, so as in them is litle pleasure to be taken. SkdUm a sharpe 
Satirist, but with more rayling and scoffery then became a Poet 
Lawreat, such among the Greekes were called Pantomimic with ys 
Buffons, altogether applying their wits io ScurrillitieB & other ri- 
diculous matters. Henry Earle of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyai^ be- 
tweene whom 1 fiade very litle difereoe, I repute them (as before) 
for the two chief latemes of light to all others that have since em- 
ployed their pennes vpon English Poesie, tlieir omceiti were loi^ 
tie, their stiles stately, thehr conueyanoe cleanely, their termes pro- 
per^ their meetre sweete and well proportioned, in all imitating 
very naturally and studiously their Bfaister Francis Petrarcha. 
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The Lord Vaux his commendatio lyeth chiefly in the fiu^iUitie of 
his meetie, and the apCnesse of hU descriptions such as he taketh 
vpon him to make, namely in sundry of his Songs, wherein he 
sheweth the counterfait actio yery liuely & pleasantly. Of the la« 
ter sort I thinke thus. That for Tragedie, the Lord of Buckhurst, 
ft Maister Edward Ferry s for such doings as 1 haue sene of theirs 
do deserue the hyest price : Th^Earle of Oxford and Maister Ed-^ 
wbardes of her Maiesties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude. For 
Eglogue and pastorall Poesie, Sir Philip Sydney and Maister CAo/- 
lennerj and thai other Gentleman who wrate the late shepheardes 
Callender. For dittie and amourous Ode I finde Sir Rafter Ratth 
Uyghs yayne most loftie, insdent, and passionate. Maister Edward 
DyoTy for Elc^ most sweete, sdempne and of high conceit. Gas*- 
am for a good meeter and for a plentifull yayne. Phaer and GoU 
ding for a learned and well corrected yerse, specially in translation 
cleare and yery fittthiully answering their authours intent. Others 
haue also written with much focillitie, but more commendably 
perchance if they had not written «o much nor so popularly. 
But last in recitall and first in dc^gree is the Queene oursoue^ 
raigne Lady, whose learned, delicate, noble Muse, easily surmoun* 
(eth all the rest that haue writte before her time or since, for sence, 
sweetnesse and subtillitie, be it in Ode, El^e, Epigram, or any 
other kinde of poeme Heroick or Lyricke, wherein it shall please 
her Maiestie to employ her penne, euen by as much oddes as her 
owne excellent estate and degree exoeedeth all the rest of her most 
humUe yassalls* 
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THE SECOND BOOKE, 

OF 

PROPORTION POETICAL. 



CHAP. I. 

or PBOPOBTIOH P0BT1C4LL, 

It 18 said by such as piofesse the Mathematicall sciences, fhat all 
things stand by proportion, and that without it nothing could stand 
to be good or beautiful. The Doctors of our Tbeologie io thesame 
effect, but in other termes, say : that God made the world by num- 
ber, measure and weight : some for weight say tune, and perad- 
uentuie better. For weight is a kind of measure or of much conue- 
niencie with it t and therefore in their descriptions be alwayes 
coupled together (tiaiica Sr meirica) weight and measures. Here- 
upon it seemeth the Philosopher gathers a triple proportion, 
to wit, the Arithmetical!, the Geometricall, and the Musical. 
And by one of these three is euery other proportion guided of 
the things that haue conuenicncie by relation, as the visible by 
light colour and shadow: the audible by stirres, times and ac« 
cents: the odorable by smelles of sundry teniqperaments : the 
tastible by sauours to the rate ; the tangible by his obiectes in 
this or that regard. Of all which we leaue to speake, returning 
to our poeticall proportion, which holdeth of the Musical, be- 
cause as we sayd before Poesie is a skill to speake & write har- 
monically : and verses or rime be a kind of Musicall vtterance, 
by reason of a certaine congruitie in sounds pleasing the eare, 
though not perchance so exquisitely as the harmonicall concents 
of the artificial Musicke, consisting in strained tunes, as is the 
vocall Musike, or that of melodious instruments, as Lutes, Harpes, 
Regals, Records and such like. And this our proportion Poeticall 
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resteth in fiue points : Staffe, Measure, Concord, Scitoation and 
figure all which shall be spoken of in their places. 

CHAP. U. 

OF PROPORTIOH IH STAFFK. 

Staffs in oar vulgare Poesie I know not why it should be so cal- 
led, ynlesse it be for that we ynderstand it for a bearer or sup- 
porter of a song or ballad, not vnlike the old weake bodie, that is 
stayed vp by his stafie, and were not otherwise able to walke or 
to stand ypright. The Italian called it Stanza, as if we should say 
a resting place : and if we consider well the forme of this Poeticall 
stafe, we shall finde it to be a certaine number of yerses allowed 
to go altogether and ioyne without any intermission, and doe or 
shotild finish yp all the senteces of the same with a full period, yn-^ 
lesse it be in som special cases, & there to stay till another staflfe fi>l* 
low of like sort : and the shortest staffs conteineth not yhder foure 
yerses, nor the longest aboiie ten, if it passe that number it is rather 
a whole ditty then properly a stafle. Also for the more part the 
staues stand rather ypon the euen nomber of yerses then the odde, 
though there be of both sorts. The first proportion then of a stafile 
is by quadrien or foure yerses. The second of fine yerses, and is sel- 
dome vsed. The third by sixeme or sixe yerses, and is not only most 
ysual^ but also yery pleasant to th^eare. The fourth is iuflede yerses, 
& is the chiefe of our ancient proportions ysed by any rimer wri- 
ting any thing of historical or graue poeme, as ye may see in Chau" 
cer and Lidgate throne writing the loues of Trm/lus and Cresseidaj 
th'other of the Ml of Princes : both by them translated not deuised. 
The first proportion is of eight yerses yery totely and Heroickcy 
and which I like better then that of seuen, because it receaueth 
better band. The sixt is of nine yerses, rare but yery graae. The 
seuenth proportion is of tenne yerses, yery stately, but in many 
mens opinion too long : neuerthelesse of yery good grace & much 
grauitie. Of eleuen and twelue 1 find none ordinary staues ysed 
in any yulgar language, neither doth it serue well to continue any 
historicall report or ballade, or other song : but is a dittie of it self, 
and no staflfe, yet some modeme writers haue ysed it but yery seU 
dome. Then last of all haue ye a proportion io be ysed in the num^ 
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ber of yoar staoes, as to a caroU aiMl a ballade, toa song) j^ a romid^ 
or yirelay. For to an historical! poeme no certain number is limi- 
ted^ but as tile matter fiik out : also a disiick or couple of rerses is 
not to be accompted a staffe, but semes for a continuance as Vfe see 
in Elegie^ Epitaph^ Epigramme or such meetres, of jdaine concord 
not harmonically enlertangled, as some other songs of more de- 
licate musick be*. 

A stafie of foore verses containeth in it selfe matter sufficient to 
make a full periode or complement of senoe, though it doe not 
alwayes so, and therefore may go by diuisions. 

A stafle of fine Terses, is not much vsed because he that can nol 
comprehend his periode in foure rerses, will rather driue it into six 
then leaue it in fiue, for that the euen number is more agreable tp 
the eare then the odde is. 

A staffs of sixe verses, is very pleasant to the eare, and also ser* 
ueth for a greater complement then the inferiour staues, which 
maketh him more commonly to be vsed. 

A staffe of seuen verses, most vsuall with our auncient makers, 
also the staffs of eight, nine and ten of larger complement then the 
rest, are onely vsed by the later makers, & vnlesse they go with very 
good bande, do not so well as the inferiour staues. Therefore if 
ye make your staffs of eight, by two fowers not entertangled, it is 
not a huitaine or a staffs of eight, but two quadrems, so is it in ten 
verses, not being entertangled they be but two staues of fine.. 

CHAP. III. 

or PROPORTIOll IH MBAIURB. 

Meeter and measure is all one, for what the Greekes call /xcr^oy, 
the Latines call Mensura^ and is but the quantitie of a verse, 
either long or short. Thb quantitie with them consisieth in the 
number of their feete : &; with vs in the number of sillables, which 
are comprehended in euery verse, not regarding his feete, other- 
wise then that we allow in scanning our verse, two sillables to make 
one short portio (suppose it a foote) in euery verse. And after that 
sort ye may say, we haue feete in our vulgare rymes, but that is 
improperly : for a foote by his sence natural! is a meber of. office 
and function, and serueth to three purposes, that is to say, to go, to 
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mnne, & to stand still: soashemiistbesoiiietimesswiftjifloiiietiiiies 
slow, soEietime Tnegally marching or peradueture gteddy. And if 
onr feete Poeticall want these qualities it can not be sajd afbote 
in sence transhtiueas here. And this commeth to passe, by reason 
of the euident motion and stirn, which is perceiued in the soun- 
ding of our wordes not alwayes egall : for some aske longer, some 
shorter time io be vttered in, &; so by the Philosophers definition, 
atirre b the true jiKasure of time. The Greekes &; Latines because 
their wordes hapned to be of many siUables, and very few of one 
sillable, it feU out right with them to conceiue and also to peroeiue, 
a notable diuersitie of motion and times in the pronuntiation of 
their wordes, and therefore to euery hisriUable they allowed two 
times, &; to a trissiUable three times, &; to euery polisillable more, ac« 
cording to his quantitie, & their times were some long, some shoift 
according as their motions were slow or swift. For the sound of 
some sillable stayd the eare a great while, and others slid away so 
quickly, as if they had not bene pronounced, then euery sillable 
being allowed one time, either short or long, it fell out that eueiy 
tetrasiUuble had foure times, euery trissiUabk three, and the bissUkh 
Ale two by which obseruation euery word, not vnder that sise, as 
he ranne or stood in a verse, was called by them a footeof such and 
so many times, namely the bissillable -wbs either of two long times 
as the spandeusy or two short, as the pirchiusj or of a long & a shcnrt 
as the irocheusj or of a short and a long as the iambus: the like rule 
did they set vpon the word irisiillabhy callbg him a foote of three 
times : as the dactilusolB, long and two short : the moUossus of three 
long, the tribracchm of three short, the amphibracchus of two long 
and a short, the amphimacer of two short and a long. The word of 
foure sillables they called a foote of foure times, scmie or all of 
them, either long or short : and yet not so content they mounted 
higher, and because their wordes serued well thereto, they made 
feete of sixe times : but this proceeded more of curiositie, then 
otherwise : for whatsoeuer foote passe the trisnllable is compoun- 
ded of his inferiour as euery number Arithmeticall aboue three, 
is copounded of the inferiour numbers as twise two make foure, 
but the three is made of one number, vidd. of two and an vnitie. 
Now because our naturall & primitiue language of the Saxon En* 
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glish^ beares not any wordes (at least very few) of moe Billables then 
one (for whatsoeuer we see exceede, commeth to ys by the alterati* 
ons of our language growen vpon many conquestes and other- 
wise) there could be no such obseruation of times in the sound of 
our wordes, & for that cause we could not haue the feete which the 
Greeks and Latines haue in their meetres : but of thb stirre & mo^ 
ti<m of their deuised feete, nothing can better shew the qualitie the 
these runners at common games, who setting forth from the first 
goale, one giueth the start speedely & perhsqps before he come half 
way to th'other goale, decayeth his pace, as a ma weary & feinting : 
another is slow at the start, but by amending his pace keepes euen 
with his fellow or perchance gets before him : another one whOe 
gets ground, another while loseth it again, either in the beginning, 
or middle of his race, and so proceedes vn^ally sometimes swift 
somtimes slow as his breath or forces seme him : another sort there 
be that plod cm, & will neuer change their pace, whether tEey win 
or lose the game i in this maner doth the Greeke daciilus begiik 
slowly and keepe on swifter till th'end, for his race being deuided 
into three parts, be spends one, & that is the first slowly, the other 
twaine swiftly : the anapestus his two first parts swiftly, his last slow- 
ly : the Molossus spends all three parts of his races lowly and egally. 
Bacchius his first part swiftly, & two last parts slowly^ The tribra* 
chus aU his three parts swiftly : the aniibacchius hif two first partes 
slowly, his last & third swiftly: the anapAtmorer, his first &.Iastpait 
slowly & his middle part swiftly : the amphibracus hit first and last 
parts swiftly but his midle part, slowly, & so of others by like pro- 
portio. This was a pretie phantasti(»ll obseruation of them, & yei 
brought their meetres to haue a mamelous good grace, which was 
in Greeke called pi^iMsz whence we haue deriued this word ryme^ 
but improperly & not wel because we haue no such feete or times 
or stirres in our meeters, by whose simpaihiey or pleasant coueniecie 
with th^eare, we could take any delight e this rithmus of theirs, is not 
therfore our rime, but a certaine musicall numerositie in ytterance^ 
and not a bare number as that of the Arithmeticall coputation is, 
which therfore is not called rithmus but ariihmus. Take this away 
fircmi them, I meane the running of their feete, there is nothing of 
curiositie among them more then with ys nor yet so much. 
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CHAP. HI. 

HOW MAUT SORTS 09 MBASURBS WB TSE M OVR TVLOAB. 

'To retame from rime to our measure againe^ it hatli bene sajd 
that according to the number of the siMables contained in euery 
yerse, the same is sayd a long or shoii meeter^ and his shor- 
test prc^rtion is of foure Billables, and his longest of twelue, they 
that yse it aboue, passe the bounds of good proportion. And euery 
meeter may be aswel in the odde as in the eoen silhble, but better 
in the euen, and one verse may bc^ in the enen, Sc another follow 
in the odde, and so keepe a commendable proportion. The rerse 
that containeth but two silables, which may be in one word, is not 
Ysuall : therefore many do deny him to be a verse, saying that it is 
but a foot, and that a meeter can haue no lesse then two feete at the 
least, but 1 find it otherwise aswdl among the best Italian Poets, as 
also with our vulgar makers, and that two sillables seme wel for a 
short measure in the first place^ and midle, and end of a staffs : and 
also in diuerse scituations and by sundry distanced, and is very pas- 
sionate and of good grace, as shalbe declared more at large in the 
Chapter of proportion by scituation. 

The next measure is of two feete or of foure sillables, and then 
one word ietrasiUtAle diuided in the middest makes vp the whole 
meeter, as thus 

Reud renilie 
Or a trissillable and one monositlable thus. Saueraine God^ or two 
bissillables and that is plesant thus. Restore againe^ or wi.h foure 
monossillables, and that is best of all thus. When 1 doe ihinke^ I finde 
no sauour in a meetre of three sUlables nor in efieet in any odde, 
but they may be vsed for varietie sake, and specially being enterla- 
oed with others the meetre of six sillables is very sweete and dili- 
cate as thus. 

O God when I behold 

7%i> bright heauen $o hye 

By thine ovvne hands of old 

Contriud so cunningly. 
The meter of seuen sillables is not vsual, no more is that of nine 
and eleuen, yet if they be well composed, that is, their Cesure wdl 
appointed, and their last accent which makes the concoidy they 
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are comendable inough^ as in this dittj where one yesne is of eight 
an other is of seuen, and in the one tl^ accent vpon the last^ in the 
other Tpon the hist sane on. 

The imoakie sighe*^ the bitter tearee 

That I in vaine haue watted 

The broken ileepee^ the woe and feared 

That long in me haue lasted 

Will bem^ death j ail b^ thy guiU 

And not by my deseruing 

Since eo inconstantly thou wilt 

Not loue but still be sweruing. 
And all the reason why these meeters in all sillable are alowable 
iS) for that the sharpe accent falles ypon the penuUima or last sane 
one sillable of the verse, which doth so drowne the hist, as he see^* 
meth io passe away in maner vnpronounced^ & so make the yerse 
seeme euen : but if the accent fall ypon the last and leane two flat 
to finish the yerse, it will not seeme so : for the odnes will more 
notoriously appeare, as for example in the last yerse before recited 
Not loue hut still be sweruing, say thus Loue it is a maruelous things 
Both yerses be of egall quantitie, yidz. seauen siUables a peece, and 
yet the first seemes shorter then the later, who shewes a more od- 
nesse then the former by reason of his sharpe accent which is ypo 
the last sillable, and makes him more audible then if he had slid a* 
way with a flat accent, as the word szoiruing^ 

Your ordinarie rimers yse yery much their measures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen, and the sharpe accent ypon the last siUable^ 
which therefore makes him go iU fauouredly and like a mmstrels 
musicke. Thus sayd one in a meeter of eleuen very harshly in mine 
eare, whether it be for lacke of good rime or of good reason, or of 
both 1 wot not. 

Now sucke childe and sleepe chiide^ thy mothers owne ioy 
Her only sweete comfort j to drowne all annoy 
For beauty surpassing the azured skie 
I loue thee my darling j as ball of mine eye. 
This sort of compotition in the odde I like not, ynlesse it be 
hdpen by the Cesure or by the accent as I sayd before. 
T'he meeter of eight is no lesse pleasant then that of size, and 
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the Cesure fids iust in the middle, ai^ thb of the Earle of Surreyes. 
. IVken raging louey with extreme pa^ne. 
The meeeter of ten billables is very stately and Heroically and 
must haue his Cesure §bXI ypon the fourth sillaUe, and leaue sixe 
behinde him thus. 

/ serue at eascj and gouerne all with woe. 
This meeeter of twelue sillables the French man caUetha verse 
Alexandrine^ and is with our modeme rimers most vsnall c with the 
auncient makers it was not so. For before Sir Thomas fVtats time 
they were not vsed in our vulgar, they be for graue and stately 
matters fitter than for any other ditty of pleasure. Some makers 
write in verses of foureteene sillables, giuing the Cesure at the first 
eight, which proportion is tedious, for the length of the verse ke* 
peth the eare too long from his delight, which is to heare the ca- 
dence or the tuneable accent in the ende of the verse. Neuerthelesse 
that of twelue if his Cesure be iust in the middle^ and that ye suSkr 
him to runne at full length, and do not as the common rimers do, 
or their Printer for sparing of paper, cut them of in the middest, 
wherin they make in two verses but halfe rime. They do very wel 
as wrote the Earle of Surrey translating the booke of the preacher. 
Salomon Dauids sonne^ king of lerusalem. 
This verse is a very good Alexandrine^ but perchaunce woulde 
haue sounded more musically, if the first word had bene a dissilla- 
ble, or two monosillables and not a trissillable : hauing his sharpe 
accent vppon the AntepenuUima as it hath, by which occasion it 
runnes like a Dactilly and carries the two later sillables away so 
speedily as it seemes but one foote in our vulgar measure, and by 
that meanes makes the verse seemc but of eieuen sillables, which 
odnesse is nothing pleasant to the eare. ludge some body whether 
it would haue done better (if it might) haue bene sayd thus, 

Rob6ham Dauids sonne king of lerusalem* 
Letting the sharpe accent fidl vpon boy or thus 

Restbre king Dduids sonne vnt6 lerdsalim^ 
For now the sharpe accent falles vpon &o, and so doth it vpon the 
last in restore J which was not in th*other verse. But because we 
haue seemed to make mention of Cesure^ and to appoint his place 
in euery measure, it shall not be amisse io say somewhat more of it, 
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St also of such paiues as are vsed in ytteranoe, Sc what oommodiiie 
or delectation they bring either io the speakers or to the hearers* 

CHAP. nil. 

or cuuas. 

There is no greater difference betwixt a ciuill and brutish vt- 
teraunce then cleare distinction of voices: and the most lau* 
dable binguages are alwaies most plaine and distinct^ and the bar- 
barous most confuse and indistinct : it is therefore requisit that 
leasure be taken in pronuntiation, such as may make our wordes 
plaine & most audible and agreable to the eare : also the breath as- 
keth to be now and then releeued with some pause or stay more or 
lesse : besides that the very nature of speach (because it goeth by 
clauses of seuerall construction & sence) requireth some space be- 
twixt the with intermissio of sound, to th*end they may not huddle 
one ypon another so rudly & so fast that th*eare may not perceiue 
their difference. For these respectes the auncient reformers of lan- 
guage, inuentedy three maner of pauses, one of lesse leasure then 
another, and such seuerall intermissions of sound to serue (besides 
easmet to the breath) for a treble distinction of senteces or parts of 
speach, as they happened to be more or lesse perfect in sence. I'he 
shortest pause or intermissio they called comma as who would say a 
peece of a speach cut of. The secod they called cohn^ not a peece but 
as it were a member for his larger length, because it occupied twise 
as much time as the comma. The third they called periodus^ for a c&* 
plement or full pause, and as a resting place and perfection of so 
much former speach as had bene vttered, and from whence they 
needed not to passe any further vnles it were to renew more mat** 
ter to enlarge the tale. This cannot be better represented then by 
exaple of these como trauailers by the hie ways, where they seeme 
to allow theselues three maner of stales or easements : one a horse* 
backe calling perchaunce for a cup of beere or wine, and hauing 
dronken it vp rides away and nener lights : about noone he com-* 
meth to his Inne, & there baites him selfe and his horse an houre 
or more : at night when he can conueniently tmuaile no further, he 
taketh vp his lodging, and rests him selfe till the morrow : from 
whence he followeth the course of a further voyage, if his businesse 
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be such. Eaea so our Poet when he hath made one yene, hath as it 
were finished one dayes ioumey, & the while easeth him selfe with 
one baite at the least, which is a Comma or Cesiire in the mid way, 
if the verse be euen and not odde, otherwise in some other place, 
and not inst in the middle. If there be no Cesure at all, and the yerse 
long, the lesse is the makers skill and hearers delight. Therefore in 
a yerse of twelue sillables the Cesure ought to fidl right ypon the 
sixt sillable : in a yerse of eleuen ypon the sixt also leauing fiue to 
follow. In a yerse of ten ypon the fourth, leauing sixe to follow. 
In a yerse of nine ypon the fourth, leauing fiue to follow. In a yene of 
eight iust in the middest, that is, ypon the fourth. In a yerse of 
seauen, either ypon the fourth or none at all, the meeter yery ill 
brooking any pause. In a yerse of sixe sillables and ynder is neede- 
full no Cesure at all, because the breath asketh no reliefe; yet 
if yc giue any Comma^ it is to make distinction of sense more 
then for any thing else : and such Cesure must neuer be made in the 
middest of any word, if it be well appointed. So may you see that 
the yse of these pawses or distinctions is not generally with the 
yulgar Poet as it is with the Prose writer because the Poetes cheife 
Musicke lying in his rime or concorde to heare the Simphonie, he 
maketh all the hast he can to be at an end of his yerse, and delights 
not in many stayes by the way, and therefore giueth but one Ce. 
sure to any yerse : and thus much for the sounding of a meetre. Ne« 
uerthelesse he may yse in any yerse both his commas colony and m- 
ierrogatiue point, as well as in prose. But our auncient rymers, as 
Chaucer J Lt/dgate&c others, ysed these Cesures either yery seldome, 
or not at all, or else yery licentiously, and many times made their 
meetres (they called them riding ryme) of such vnshapely wordes 
as would allow no conuenient Cesure^ and therefore did let their 
rymes runne out at length, and neuer stayd till they came to the 
end : which maner though it were not to be misliked in some sort 
of meetre, yet in euery long yerse the Cesure ought to be kept pre* 
cisely, if it were but to serue as a law to correct the licentiousnesse 
of rymers, besides that it pleaseth the eare better, & sheweth more 
cunning in the maker by following the rule of his restraint. For a 
rymer that will be tyed to no rules at all, but range as he list, may 
easily ytter what he will : but such maner of Poesie is called id our 
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vulgar, ryme dogrell, with which lebake we will in no case our 
makar should be touched. Therfine before all other things let big 
ryme and Concordes be true, cleare. and audible with no lesse de« 
hght then almost the strayned note of a Musicians mouth, & not 
darke or wrenched by wrong writing as many doe to patch vp 
their meetres, and so follow in their arte neither rule, reason, 
nor ryme. Much more might be sayd for the vse of your three 
pauses, cammay colony & periode, for perchance it be not idl a matter 
to Tse many commas^ and few, nor colons likewise, or long or short 
periodtSy for it is diuersly vsed, by diners good writers. But because 
it ajpperteineth more to the oralour or writer in prose then in 
verse, 1 will say no more in it, then thus, that they be vsed for a 
commodious and sensible distinction of clauses in prose, since e- 
ueiy verse is as it were a clause of it selfe, and limited with a Cesure 
howsoeuer the sence beare, perfect or imperfect, which difference 
is obsemable betwixt the prose and the meeter. 

CHAP. V. 

OF PROPORTIOM IN CONCORD, CALLED SYMPHONIB OH RIMB. 

Because we vse the word rime (though by maner crf'abusion) yet 
to helpe that fault againe we apply it in our vulgar Poesie an- 
other way very commendably & curiously. For wanting the cur- 
rantnesse of the Greeke and Latine feete, in stead thereof we make 
in th'ends of our verses a certaine tunable sound : which anon af- 
ter with another verse reasonably distant we accord together in 
the last fell or cadence : the eare taking pleasure to heare the like 
tune reported, and to feele his retume. And for this purpose seme 
the numosillables of our English Saxons excellently well, because 
they do naturally and indifferently receiue any accent, & in them 
if they finish the verse, resteth the shrill accent of necessitie, and so 
doth it not in the last of euery bissillabley nor of euery polisillable 
wdrd : but to the purpose, ryme is a borrowed word fro the Greeks 
by the Latines and French, from them by vs Saxon angles, and by 
abusion as hath bene sayd, and therefore it shall not do amisse to 
tell what this rtthmos was with the Greekes, for what is it with vs 
hath bene already sayd. There is an accoptable number which we 
call arUhmdicatt (ariihmoM) as one, two, three. There is also a musi- 
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call or audible number, ftshioned by stirring of tunes ft their sun-' 
dry times in the vtterance of our voides, as when the yoioe goeth 
high or loW) or sharpe or flat, or swiil or slow : & this is called riih'* 
moi or numerositie, that is to say, a certaine flowing vtteraunce by 
slipper words and sillables, such as the toung easily ytters, and the 
eare with pleasure receiueth, and which flowing of wordes with 
much yolubilitie smoothly proceeding from the mouth is in some 
sort harmonicall and breedeth to th'eare a great compassion* This 
jpoint grew by the smooth and delicate running of their tteie^ 
which we haue not in our vulgare, though we yse as much as may 
be the most flowing words & slippery sillables, that we can picke 
out : yet do not we call that by the name of ryme, as the Greekes 
did : but do giue the name of ryme onely io our Concordes, or 
tunable consentes in the latter end of our yerses, and which con« 
cordes the Greekes nor Latines neuer ysed in their Poesie till by 
the barbarous souldiers out of the campe, it was brought into the 
Court and thence to the schoole, as hath bene before remembred : 
and yet the Greekes and Latines both ysed a maner of speach, by 
clauses of like termination, which they called o/xioteXxtov, and was 
the nearest that they approched to our ryme : but is not our right 
concord : so as we in abusing this terme (ryme) be neuerthelessc ex^ 
cusable applying it to another point in Poesie no lesse curiouar 
then their rithme or numerositie which in deede passed the whole 
yerse throughout, whereas our Concordes keepe but the latter ^nd 
of euery yerse, or perchaunce the middle and the end in n^eetrea 
that be long. 

CHAP. VI. 

or ACCBHT, TIME AVD STIR PKRCBIUBD BUIDBVTLT IN THB DUTIltCTIOir 
or MARS TOICBy AMD WHICH MAKES THB FLOWING OF A MBBTBR. 

jVowB because we haue spoken of accent, time and stirre or 
motion in wordes, we will set you downe more at large what 
they be. The auncient Greekes and Latines by reason their 
speech fell out originally to be fashioned with words of many sil- 
lables for the most part, it was of necessity that they could not yt-^ 
ter euery sillable with one like and egall sounde, nor in like space 
of time, nor with like motion or agility : but that one must be 
more suddenly and quickely forsaken, or longer pawsed ypon 
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then aoofher : or sounded with ahigher note & clearer voyce thetf 
•DOther, and of neoenitie this diuersitie of sound, must ftill either 
▼pon the last silfadble, or ypon the hist saue one, or vpon the third 
and couM not reach higher to make any notable difference, it cau« 
ted them to giue ynto three different sounds, three seuerall names i 
io that which was highest lift vp and most eleuate or shrillest in 
the eare, they gaue the name of the sharpe accent, to the lowest and 
most base because it seemed to fall downe rather then to rise Tp, 
they gaue the name of the heauy accent, and that other which see* 
med in part to lift vp and in part to fall downe, they called the cir« 
cumflebc, or compast accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we might rery properly call him the (windabout) for so is the 
Greek word. The bycause euery thing that by nature fals down is 
said heauy, Sc whatsoeuer naturally mounts ypward is said light, it 
gaue occasio to say that there were diuersities in the motion of the 
voice, as swift & slow, which motio also presupposes time, bycause 
time is mensura tnciusy by the Philosopher s so haue you the causes 
of their primitiue inuention and vse in our arte of Poesie, all this 
by good obseruatio we may perceiue m our vulgar wordes if they 
be of mo sillables the one, but specially if they be irissillableSj as for 
example in these wordes [^altitude] and [^heauinesse] the sharpe ac* 
cent falles vpo [a/] & [Ae] which be the aniepenuUimaes : the other 
two fell away speedily as if they were scarse sounded in this trissi* 
table [^forsaketi] the sharp accent ftls vpo [sa\ which is ihepemd* 
iima^ and in the other two is heauie and obscure. Againe in these 
bissiUahleSj endure^ jmsurcj demurer aspire^ desire^ reiircy your 
sharpe accent falles vpon the last sillable : but in words numasillabU 
which be for the more part our naturall Saxon English, the accent 
IS indifierent, and may be vsed for sliarp or flat and heauy at dur 
pleasure. 1 say Saxon English, for our jNormane English alloweth 
vs very many bissillabksy and also trissiUables as, reuerencey diU" 
genccy amorous J desirousy and such like. 

CHAP. VII. 

OF TOUIt CADKUCSt BT WmCH TOUR MUTBE 11 MADlB STHPITONICAtL 
WHBN THSY SB SWBBTBVr AMD MO»T SOLBMB IB A TBRSE. 

As the smoothnesse of your words and sillables running vpon 
ftete of sundrie quantities, make with the Greekes and La- 
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tines the body of their verses numerous or Rithmicall, so in out 
vulgar Poesie, and of all other nations at this day, your verses an«* 
Bwering eche other by couples, or at larger distances in good \^ca*' 
dence] is it that maketh your meeter symphonicall. This cadence 
is the fel of a verse in euery last word with a oertaine tunable sound 
which being matched with another of like sound, do make a [^con^ 
card.'] And the whole cadence is contained sometime in one silla« 
ble, sometime in two, or in three at the most : for aboue the anie^ 
penuUima there reacheth no accent (which is chiefe cause of theca<* 
dence) vnlesse it be by vsurpatio in some English words, to which 
we giue a sharpe accent vpon the fourth as, Hdnorable^ mdirimo'* 
ute, patrimonies miserable^ and such other as would neither make a 
sweete cadence, nor easily find any word of like quantitie to match 
them. And the accented sillable with all the rest vnder him make 
the cadence, and no sillable aboue, as in these wordes, AgUUtie^fa' 
eillitiej subiidion^ diridion^ and these bissilables, Tinder^ iUnder^ 
trusticy Hsiiey but alwayes the cadence which fidleth vpon the last 
sillable of a verse is sweetest and most commendable : that vpon 
the penuUima more light, and not so pleasant : but fidling vpon 
the antepenuUima is most vnpleasant oftdl, because they make your 
meeter too light and triuiall, and are fitter for the Epigrammatist of 
Comicall Poet then for the Lyrick and Elegiack, which are ao* 
compted the sweeter Muaickes. But though we haue sayd that (to 
make good concord) your seuerall verses should haue their caden- 
ces like, yet must there be some difierenoe in their orthographie, 
though not in their sound, as if one cadence be [consiraine'\ the 
next [restrtdne'l or one [aspire'] another [respire] this maketh no 
good concord, because they are all one, but if ye will exchange 
both these consonants of the accented sUlable, or voyde but one of 
them away, then will your cadences be good and your concord to, 
as to say, restrained refrainey remaine: aspire^ desire j retire: which 
rule neuerthelesse is not well obserued by many makcors for lacke of 
good iudgement and a delicate eare. And this may suffise to shew 
the vse and nature of your cadences, which are in effect all the 
sweetnesse and cunning in our vulgar Poesie* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

HOW THB GOOD MAKER WILL NOT WRENCH HIS WORD TO HBLPB HII 

RIME, EITHER BY FALSIPYINO HIS ACCENT, OR Vt TNTRUB 

ORTHOGRAPHIE. 

ISTow there can not be in a maker a fowler fealty then to ftbifie 
his accent to seme his cadence, or by vntrue orthographic to wrench 
his words to helpe his rime, for it is a signe that such a maker 
it not copious in his owne language, or (as they are wont to say) 
not halfe his crafts maister : as for example, if one should rime 
to this word {^Restore] he may not match him with [jDoore] or 
[Poore] for neither of both are of like terminant, either by good 
orthography or in naturall sound, therfbre such rime is strained, so 
is it to this word [Ram] to say [caiwe] or to [^Beane [U«i] for 
they sound not nor be written alike, Sc many other like cadences 
which were superfluous to recite, and are ysuall with rude rimers 
who obserue not precisely the rules of Jjprosodie'} neuerthelesse in 
all such cases (if necessitie constrained) it is somewhat more tolle« 
rable to help the rime by false orthographic, then to leaue an yn* 
plesant dissonance to the eare, by keeping trewe orthographic and 
loosing the rime, as for example it is better to rime [^Dore] with 
[^Restore] then in his truer orthographic, which is [^Doore] and 
to this word [^Desire] to say [ JFSer] then fyre though it be other- 
wise better written^re. For since the cheife grace of our vulgar 
Poesie consisteth in the Symphonic, as hath bene already sayd, our 
maker must not be too licentious in his concords, but see that thej 
go euen, iust and melodious in the eare, and right so in the nume* 
rositie or currantnesse of the whole body of his verse, and in euery 
other of his proportions. For a licentious maker is in truth but a 
bungler and not a Poet. Such men were in effect the most part of 
an your old rimers and specially Gower, who to make vp his rime 
would for the most part write his terminant sillable with false or« 
thographie, and many times not sticke to put in a plaine French 
word for an English, Sc so by your leaue do many of our common 
rimers at this day : as he that by all likelyhood, hauing no word at 
hand to rime to this word [loy] he made his other verse ende in 
[Ifoy] saying very impudently thus, 

O mighiie Lord of loucy dame Venus onel^ ioy 
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IVho art the highest G^d of any heauenly Roy. 
Which word was neueryet receiued in our laguage for an English 
word. Such extreme licentiousnesse is ytterly to be banished from 
our schoole, and better it might haiie bene borne with in old riming 
writers, bjcause they liued in a barbarous age, & were graue morall 
men but very homely Poets, such also as made most of their 
workes by translation out of Uie Latine and French toung, & few 
or none of their owne engine as may easely be knowen to them thai 
list to looke vpon the Poemes of boUi Iftnguages. 

Finally as ye may ryme with wordes of all sortes, be they of ma- 
ny sillables or few, so neuerthelesse is there a choise by which to 
inake your cadence (before remembred) most commendable, for 
some wordes of exceeding great length, which haue bene fetched 
firom the Latine inkhorne or borrowed of strangers, the vse of them 
in ryme is nothing pleasant, sauing perchaunce to the common 
people, who reioyse much to be at playes and enterludes, and be- 
sides their naturaU ignoraunce, haue at all such times their eares so 
attentiueto the matter, and their eyes vpon the shewes of the stage, 
that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime, and therefore 
be as well satisfied with that which is grosse, as with any other finer 
imd more delicate. 

CHAP. IX. 

OF COWGORDB III LONO AND SHOST MBAAURBiy AND BT NSARB OB PABRB 
mSTAUNCBBy AND WHICH OP THBM II MOIT OOMMBNDABLE. 

Btt this ye must obserue withaU, that bycause your Concordes 
oontaine the chief part of Musicke in your meetre, their distaunces 
may not be too wide or fiurre a sunder, lest th'eare should loose the 
lune, and be defrauded of his delight, and whensoeuer ye see any 
maker Yse large and extraordinary distaunces, ye must thinke he 
doth intende to shew himselfe more artificiall then popular, and yet 
therein b not to be discommended, for respects that shalbe re* 
membred in some other place of this booke. 

Note also that rime or Concorde is not commendably ysed both 
in the end and middle of a yerse, ynlesse it be in toyes and trifling 
Poesies, for it sheweth a certaine lightnesse either of the matter or 
of the makers head, albeit these common rimers yse it much, fi»r 
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IS laayd before, like as the Symphonie in a verse of gfeatleiigtii) is 
<as it iveie) lost by looking after him, and yet may the meetre be 
yery gimne and stately : so on the other side doth the oner bosie and 
too speedy retnme of one maner of tune, too much annoy ft as it 
^rere glut the eare, Tnlesse it be in small & popular Musickes song 
by these CaMabanqui ypon benches and barrels heads where they 
haue none other audience then boys or countrey fellowes that 
passe by them in the streete, or else by blind harpers or such like 
taueme minstrels that giue a fit of mirth for a groat, & their mat- 
ters being for the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir 
TapaSf the repottes of Beuis of Souihampi&nj Guy of fVarvokke^ 
Adam Belly and Clymme of the dough & such other old Romances 
oc historical! rimes, made purposely for recreati<m of the comon 
people at Christmasse diners & brideales, and in tauemes tc ale* 
hoiiBea and such other places of base resort, also they be ysed in 
Caiois and rounds and such light or lasoioious Poemes, which are 
commonly more commodiously Tttered by these buffons or vices 
in playesthen by any other person. Such were the rimes of SkeU 
ton (ysurping tiie name of a Poet Laureat) being in deede but a 
rude rayling rimer & all bis doings ridiculous, he ysed both short 
distaunces and short measures pleasing onely the popular eare : in 
our courtly maker we banbh them ytterly. Now also haue ye in 
eueiy song or ditty omcorde by compasse ft concorde entertangled 
Md a mist of both, what that is and how they be ysed shalbe 
declared in the chapter of proportion by sciiuaiwn. 

CHAP^ X- 
ov paopoaTioii vt iiTUAfioiff. 
This proportion consisteth in placing of euery yerse in a stafie 
or ditty by such reasonaUe distaunces, as may best seme the 
fare for delight, and also to shew the Poets art and variety of Mu« 
sick, and the proportion is double. One by marshalling the mee- 
tres, and limiting their distaunces hauing r^^rd to the rime oc 
comcoide how they go find retume: iinother by placing euery 
yerse, hauing a legud to his measure and quantitie onely, and not 
to his Concorde as to set one short meetre to three long, or foure 
short and two loiig, or a short measure and a long, or of diueri 
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lengthes with relation one to another, if bich maner of Siiuaiiony 
euen without lespect of the rime, doth alter the nature of the Boe» 
sie, and make it either lighter or grituer, or more merry, or mounw 
fiill, and many wayes paMioaate tothe eare and hart of thehea^ 
rer, seemii^ for this point that our maker by. his measures and 
Concordes of sundry proportions doth counterfait the harmoni*' 
call tunes of the vocall and instruiiientall M nsicfces. As the />0- 
rien because his fidls, sallyes and compasse be diners from those of 
the PhrigUfiy the Phrigien likewise fionithe Lgfdienj and all three 
from the Eolien, Miolidien and lammy mounting and falling from 
note to note such as be to them peculiar, and with more or lesse 
leasttfe or piecipation. EucAsoby diuersitie of placing and scitua* 
tioB of your measures and concMds, a shoit with a long, and by 
naiTOW or wide distances, or thicker -or thinner bestowmg of them 
your proportions diffisr, and bieedeth a variable and strange har» 
monie not onely in the eare, but also in the conceit of them that 
heare it : whereof this may be an ocular example. 

Scituationin : ' ^^~~ 



3 Concord Me 



.ensure 



Where ye see the concord or rime in the third distance, and the 
measuie in the fourth, sixth or second distaunces, whereof ye may 
deuise as many other as ye list, so the staffs beaUe to beare it; Ai^ 
I set you downe an occular example : because ye may the better 
conceiue it. Likewise it so &lleth out most times your occular 
proportion doeth declare the nature of the audible : for if if 
please the eare well, the same represented by delineation to the 
▼iew pleaseth the eye well and i c<mutrso : and this is by a naturall 
rimpathiey betweene the eare and the eye, and betweene tunes & co- 
lours, euen as there is the like betweene the other sences and their 
obfects of which it apperteineth not here to speake. Now for the 
distances vsually obserued in our vulgar Poesie, they be in the first 
second third and fourtii verse^ or if the vefse be very short in the 
fift and sixt and in some maner of Musickes farre aboue. 

And the first distance for the most part goeth all by distick or 
couples of verses agreeing in onecadcace, and do passe so speedily 

away 
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$mBj and so often rdnme agayne, as thdf tones an neoer lost, nor 
oot of the eaie, we coaple supplyini^ another so nye and so sod* 
denly^ and this is the most vulgar proportion of distance or situa* 

tion, such as Tsed Chaucer in his CanAerburjr tales^ and \ 

Grower in all his workes. ZZZID 

Second distance is, ^rhen ye passe oner one verse, and io^ne the 
first and the third) and so oontinoe an till an other like 
distance fiedl in, and this is also vsuaU and conunoo, as 

Third distaunoe is, ^rhen yoor rime fiiUeth vpon the first and 
fourth verse ouerleaping two, this maner is not so com- -s 

mon but pleasant and all<nnfale inough. J. 

In -which case the two verses ye leaue out are ready to reoeiue 
their Concordes by the same distaunoe or any other ye like better^ 
The fourth distaunce is by ouersldpping three verses and ligh- 
ting vpon the fiiEl, this nmner is rare and more artificiall then po* 
pular, vnlesse it be in some spedall case, as when 
the meeties be so little and short as they make 



no shew of any great delay before they retume, ZIZ^ )^^^' 

ye shall haue example of both. . 

And these ten litle meeters make but one Examder at length 




••> —> ••> ••> ••> ••> ••> "•> *j •*• 

There be larger distances also, as when the first --n. 

ccmcord falleth vpo the sixt verse, & is very pleasant ^ ) 

if they be ioyned with other distances not so large, as "O^ 

There be also, of the seuenth, eight, tenth, and twefth distance^ 
bnt then they may not go thicke, but two or — 
three such distaoes seme to proportio a whole — 
song, and all bstweene must .be of other lesse 
distances, and these wide distaunces seme for mr* 

coupling of staues, or for to dedare high and 

passionateor graue matter, and also forart; Pe* ZZ 
trarch hath giuen vs examples hereof in hb ~ 
Canxottij and we by Imes of sundry lengths & = 
and distances as foUoweth, — 

And all that can be obiected against this wide distance is to say 
that the eiure by loosing his concord is not satisfied. So is in deede 
the rude and popular eare but not the learned, and therefore the 

Hij 
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Poet must know to whose eare. he maketh his rime, and accom* 
modate himselfe thereto, and notgiiie such musicke to the rude and 
barbarous, as he would to the learned and delicate aare. 

There is another sort of proportion vsed by Retrarcke called the 
Seizino^ not riming as other songs do, but by chnsing sixe wordes 

out of which all the whole dittie is made, eueiy of ^ 

those sixe conunencing and aiding his verse by ^ . ^ 

course, which restraint to make the dittie sensible \ \ 

will try the makers cunning^ as thus. ^ 

Besides all this there is in Situation of the concords two other 
points, one that it go by plaine and cleeie compasse not intangled : 
another by enterweauing one with another by knots, or as it were 
by batid, which is more or lesse busie and curious, all as the maker 
will double or redouble his rime or concords, and set his distances 
fiore oi nigh, of all which I will giue you ocular examples, as thus* 

Concord in 

Plaine compasse ^ 3 Entertangle. 

And first in a Quadreine there are but two proportions, 
N > ) for foure verses in this last sort coupled, 



:^ are but two Disticksy and not a staffe ;t/a- 
dreine or of foure. 
The stafie of fine hath seuen proportions as, 



whereof some of them be harsher and vnpleasaunter to the eaie 
then other some be. 

The Sixaine or staffe of sixe h&th ten proportions, wherof some 
be vsuall, some not vsuaU, and not so sweet one as another. 



The staffe of seuen verses hath seuen proportions, whereof one 
onely is the vsuall dTour vulgar, and kept by our old Poets ChaU" 
cer and other in their historicall reports and other ditties : as in the 
last part of them thc^ follow next. 



The 
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The huUain or stafie of eight yenes, hath eight pioporti6a8 such 
as the former staffei and because he is longer, he hath one morft 
then the seitaine. 

The staffe of nine verses hath yet moe then the eighty and the 
stafie often more then the ninth and the twelfth, if such were allow- 
able in ditties, more then any of them all, by reason of his largenesse 
receiuing moe compasses and enterweauings, alwayes considered 
that the very large distances be more artificial!, then popularly 
pleasant, and yet do giue great grace and grauitie, and moue pas- 
sion and afiections more vehemently, as it is well to be obserued by 
Petrarcha his Canzonu 

Now ye may perceiue by these proportions before described, 
that there is a band to be giuen euery verse in a staffe, so as none 
fidl out alone or vncoupled, and this band maketh that the staffe ia 
sayd fast and not loose : euen as ye see in buildings of stone or 
bricke the mason gineth a band, that is a length to two breadths, 
ft vpon necessitie diners other sorts of bands to hold in the worke 
ftst and maintaine the perpend icularitie of the wall : so in any 
staffe of seuen or eight or more verses, the coupling of the moe 
meeters by rime or concord, is the faster band : the fewer the looser 
band, and therfore in a huUeine he that putteth foure verses in 
one concord and foure in another concord, and in a dtzaine fine) 
sheweth him selfe more cimning, and also more copious in his 
owne language. For he that can find two words of concord, can 
not find foure or fiue or sixe, vnlesse he haue his owne language at 
will. Sometime also ye are driuen of necessitie to close and make 
band more then ye would, lest otherwise the staffe should fidl 
asunder and seeme two staues : and this is in a staffe of eight and 
ten verses : whereas without a band in the middle, it would secme 
two quadriens or two quintainesy which is an error that many ma* 
kers slide away with. Yet Chaucer and others in the stafie of se- 
uen and sixe do almost as much a misse, for they shut vp the stafife 
with a distickej concording with none other verse that went be-. 
fixe, and maketh but a loose rime, and yet bycause of the double 
cadence in the last two verses seme the ears well inongh. And as 
there is in euery staffb, band, giuen to the verses by concord more 
or lesse busie : so is there in some cases a band giuen to eaeiy. staflfo, 

M iij 
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and that is by one -whole verse fanning alone throughont the dittj 
or ballade, either in the middle or end of euerj staflSs. TheGreekei 
called snch ynconpled verse Epimomey the Latines Verms interca^ 
laris. Now touching the situation of measures, there are as manie 
or more proportions of them which I referre \o the makers phan* 
tasie and choise, contented with two or three ocular examples and 
nomoe. 



Which maner of proportion by situatio of measures gtueth more 
efficacie to the matter oftentimes then the concords them seines, and 
both proportions concurring tc^^er as they needes must, it is of 
much more beautie and force tb the hearers mind. 

To finish the learning of this diuision, I will set you downe mie 
example of a dittie written extempore with this deuise, shewing 
not onely much promptnesse (rf* wit in the maker, but also great 
arte and a notable memorie. Make me saith this writer to one of 
the companie, so many strokes or lines with your pen as ye would 
haue your song containe verses : and let euery line beare his seueratt 
length, euen as ye would haue your verse of measure. Suppose of 
foure, fine, sixe or eight or more siliables, and set a figure of euerie 
number at th'end of the line, whereby ye may knowe his measure. 
Then where you will haue your rime or concord to fidi, marke it 
witb a compast stroke or semicircle passing oner those lines, be 
they fane or neare in distance, as ye haue scene befiire described. 
And bycause ye shall not thinke the maker hath premeditated be- 
forehftnd any such fashioned ditty, do ye your selfe make one verse 
whether it be of perfect or imperfect sense, and gine it him for a 
theame to make all the rest vpon : if ye shall perceiue the maker 
do keepe the measures and rime as ye haue appomted him, and be«^ 
sides do make his dittie sensible and ensuant to the first verse in 
good reason, then may ye say he is his crafts maister. Forifhewere 
not'of a plentiful discourse, he could not vpon the sudden shape an 
entire dittie vpon your imperfect theame or fMroposition in one 

verse 
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yene. And if he were not copioas in Jus lai^age, he could not 
hane snch skne of wordes at ccHnmaundement^ as should supply 
your concords.. And if he were not of a manielous good memory 
he could not obserue the rime and measures after the distances of 
your limitatbn, keeping with all grauitie and good sense in the 
whole dittie. 

CHAP. XI. 

OF PROFOETIOV IN VlOUmS. 

Your last proportion is that of figure, so called for that it yelds 
an ocular representation, your meeters being by good sym- 
metric reduced into certaine Geometricall figures, whereby the 
maker is restrained to keepe him within his bounds, and sheweth 
not onely more art, but serueth also much better for briefehesse and 
subtiltie of deuice. And for the same respect are algp fittest for 
the pretie amourets in Court to entertaine their seruants and the 
time withall, their delicate wits requiring scmie.commendable ex- 
ercise to keepe them from idlenesse. I find not of this proportion 
Tsed by any of the Greeke or Latine Poets, or in any vulgar writer, 
sauing of that one forme which they cal Anacreens egge. But being 
in Italic conuersant with a certaine gratkraan, who had long tra- 
nailed the Orientall parts of the world, and scene the Courts of 
the great Princes of China and Tartaric. I being very inquisitiue 
to know of the subtilUties of those countreyes, and especially in 
matter of learning and of their vulgar Poesie, he told me that they 
are in all their inuentions most wittie, and haue the vse of Poesie or 
riming, but do not delight so much as we do in long tedious de- 
scriptions, and therefore when they will vtter any pretie conceit, 
they reduce it into metricall feet, and put it in forme of a Lo^ange 
or square, or such other figure, and so engrauen in gold, silucr or 
ittcmei and sometimes with letters of ametist^ rubie, emeralde or 
topas curiousely cemented and peeced together, they sende them 
in chaines, bracelets,, collars and girdles to their mistresses to 
weare for a remembrance. Some fewe measures composed in this 
sort this gentlemain gade me, which I translated w<Hrd for word and 
as neere as I could followed both the i^irase and the figuje, whi<ih' 
is somewhat hard to performe, because of the restraint of the figttre> 
from which ye may not digresse. At the beginning tiiey wil seeflor 
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nothing pleasant to an English eare, bat time and ysage wilmake 
them acceptable inough, as it doth in all other new guises, be it for 
-gearing of apparell or otherwise. The formes of your Geometri* 
call figures be hereunder represented. 

TheFuzieor TheTri. 
The Lozange spindle, called angle, or The Square or The Pillaster, 
called RombuB Romboides Tricquet quadrangle or Ciilinder 




The Spire or 

taper, called The Rondel The egge or The Tricquet The Tricquet 

piramis or Sphere figure ouall reuerst displayed 




The Taper The Rodel 
reuersed displayed 



The Lozange 
reuersed 



The egg6 
displayed 



The Lozange 
rabbated 




Of the Lozange* 
'. The Lozange is a most beautifiill figure, & fit fi>r this purpose, 
being in his kind a quadrangle reuerst, with his point vpward like 
to a quarrell of glasse the Greekes and Latines both call it Romhus 
which may be the cause as I suppose why they also gaue that name 
to the fish commonly called the Turboty who beareth iusUy that 
figure, it ought not to containe aboue thirteene or fifteene, or one^ 

and 
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& twentie meetres, Sc the longest fiirnisheth the middle angle, the 
rest passe ypward and downivard, still abating their len^thes by 
one or two sillables till they come to the point : the Fuzie is of the 
same nature but that he is sharper and slenderer. 1 will giueyou an 
example or two of those which my Italian friend b^towed ypoa 
me, which as neare as I could I translated into the same figure ob« 
seruing the phrase of th^Orientall speach word for word. 

A great Emperor in Tartary who they cal Can^ for his good for* 
tone in the wars & many notable conquests he had made, was siir- 
named Temir Cutzclewe, this ma loued the Lady Kertnesine^ who 
presented him retoming fro the coquest of Corasoon (a great king, 
dom adioyning) with thltf Lozange made in letters of rubies Sc dia. 
mants entermingled thus 

Sound 
Harpe 
Shnl lie out 
Temir the itout 
Eider mho with iharpe 
Drenching blade of bright tteele 
Hath made his Jierce$t foes to feele 
All such as wrought him shame or harms 
The strength qf his braue right arme^ 
I Cleauing hard downe vnto the eyes 

' The raw skuUes of Ms enemies, 

Much honor hath he wonne 
Jjy doughtie deedes done 
\ In Cora soon 

And aU the 
Worlde 
Round, 

I To which Can Temir annoered in Fuziey with letters of EmeraUs and Ametists arti- 

I Jicialfy cut and entenmngled, thus 

I liue 

I Sore batailes 

' Manfully fought 

In bUmddy fields 

With bright blade in hand 

Hath Temir won Sfforst to yeld 

Many a Captaine strong and stoute 

And many a king his Crowne to rmlCf 

Conquering large counireus and umd, 

' Tet ne uer wanne I vt cto riCy 

I spedke it to nty greate glo rie. 

So deare and ioy full vn to me. 

As when I did first con quere thee 

O Kerme sine, of aU myne foes 

The most cruM, of aU n^fne woes 

The smartest, the sweetest 

My prffude Con quest 

My ri chest pray 

O once a daye 

Lend me thy sight 

Whose only light 

Keepes me 

AUue. N 
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Of the Triangle or Triquet. 
The Triangle is an balfe square, Lozange or Futie parted ypon 
the crosse angles : and so his tnse being brode and his top narrow, 
itreceaueth meetres of manj sizes one shorter then another: and 
ye may yse this figure standing or reuened, as thus. 

A certaine great Soltan of Persia called*' A^dttf Ira, entertajnes in 
lone the Lady S'tflomofir, sent her this triquet reaest pitionslj be. 
numing his estate, all set In merqnetrj with letters of blew Saphire 
and Topas artlfidallj cot and entermmgled., 

Stianwur. dearer than Ht awne Uft^ 

To thy di streued wretch cap thief 

Ri bu9ka wkome late fy erst 

Mo$i cru el fy thou pent 

With thy dtbd ' ' fy dartf 

That pairt of itarrei 

Shi ning a farre 

1\ime from me« to me 

That Ima^ if may not tee 

The untie, tlte hurt 

That lead and driue 

Me to die to Hue 

Jknieyeathnte 

In one 

honre. 

To which Selamour to make the match egill, and (he figare entire, 
answered in a standing Triquet ricMj* engranen with letters of like 

stofie* 

Power 

Of death 

Ndr of Hfe 

Hath Selamour, 

With 6odt it it rife 

To^eue and hereue hrtath^ 

I may for pitie perchaunce 

Tfy htt Ubertie re ttore^ 

Vpon thine othe with thit penaunce^ 

That while thou Uuett thou neuer hue no more. 

This condition seeming to Soltan JRtftift f a Tery hard to performe, 
and cruell to be enioyned him, doeth bj another figore in Taper, sigoi. 
fying hope, answere the Ladjr Selamour^ which dittie for lack of time I 
translated not 

Of the Spire or Taper coiled Pyramis. 

The Taper is the longest and sharpest triangle that is, & while 
he mounts vpward he waxeth continually more slender, taking 
both his figure and name of the fire, whose flame if ye roarke it, is 
alwaies pointed, and naturally by his forme couets to clymbe ; the 

Greekes 
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Greekes call him I^nramis of wip. The Latines in Tie of Archite- 
cture call him Obdiscusy it holdeth the altitude of six ordinary tri- 
anglesy and in metrifying his base can not well be larger then a 
meetre of six, therefore in, his altitude . he wil require diners rabates 
to hold so many sizes of meetres as shall seme for his composition, 
ibr neare the toppe there vilbe roome litle inough' for a meetre of 
two sillables, and sometimes of one to' finish the point. I haue set 
you downe one or two examples to try how ye can disgest the 

maner of the deuise. Fran God thefountaine qf aU good, are 

Her Mnettie,/or manif parts in her mott deriued into the world aU good things : and 
noUe and vertuous ntdute to be founds re- vpon her maieitie aU the good fortunes 
semUedtothesoire, Ye must begin beneath anjy worldly creature can be fumisht 
according to tiie nature cf the deuice ' wtth. TUade downward according to 

the nature of the deuke. 



Slue. 1 

AMurd 9 
ill the 
assurdCf 



And better, 
And richer, 
Muchgreter, 



Crown ^ 
Afier an 
For to 
Ukefiame 
Infarwe 



sfnre 



To mount on hie. 
Con ti nu at fy 
With trauel 4- teen 
Most gratious queen 
Te haue made a vow 5 
Shews 9S plainly how 
Notfained but true, 
Toeuery mans vew. 
Shining cleere in you 
Ofio bright anhewe, 
Eiuen thus vertean 

Vanish out f^f our nghJt 
2W hkfine top be quite 
To Taper in the m/re 
Endeuors soft andfiire 
By his kindfy nature 
CntaU comely stature 
Like as this /aire figure 



N IJ 



God 
On 
Hie 

Aboue 

Sendsbue, 

Witedome, 

lu slice 

Cou raf^e, 

Boun tfe. 

And doth 

Al that 

life 4- breath 

Harts ese helth 

ChUdre, welth 

Beauty stregth 

ResHull age. 

And at length 

A mild death, 

4 He doeth bestow 

All mens fortunes 

Both hifh l^ low 

And the best ihi$^gs 

That earth ca haue 

Or mankind eraue, 

Goodqueens ^kings 

Fi natty is the 

Who gttue you (mada) 

Sgfson of this Croeme 

With poure soueraiffne 

Inqntg noble r^ht. 

Redoubtable ndfht. 

Most prosperous ratgne 

Etemall re nowme. 

And that your chiefest it 

Sure hope of heauens bUs^ 
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The Filler y Pillasier or Cillinder. 
The Piller is a figure among all the rest of the Geometricall 
most beawtifiilli in respect that he is tall and ypright and of one 
bignesse from the bottom to the toppe. In Architecture he is con- 
sidered with two accessarie parts, a pedestall or base, and a chapter 
or head, the body is the shaft. By tliis figure is signified stay, sup- 
port, rest, state and magnificence, your dittie then being reduced 
into the forme of a Piller, his base will require to beare the breath 
of a meetre of six or seuen or eight siUables : the shaft of foure : the 
chapter egall with the base, of this proportion I will giue you. one 
or two examples which may suffise. 



Her Maiestie retembUd to the crowned 
piller. Ye must read vpward* 



Philo to the Lady Calia^ iendeth thk 
Odolet of her prmfte m forme ef m Pi^ 
ler, which ye mutt read downemard* 



h blixse with immortaUtie* 
Her trymest top cfaUyetee^ 
Gamiih the crowne 
Her iutt renowne 
Chapter and head, 
Farti that maintain 
And womanhead 
Hermayden raigne 
In te gri tie: 
In ho nour and 
With ve ri tie: 
Her roundnee stand 
Stregthen the state. 

Sf ^ their increase 
ith out de bate 
Concord and peace 
W her nip port^ 
They be the bau 
With stedfbstnetse 
Vertue and grace 
Stay and comfort 
Of Albions rett, 
The sounde Pillar 
And scene a farre 
Im pUdnely erprest 
TdU siatOy and strayt 
By this no ble pour trayt 



Thy PrincOyport and Makttie 

Is my ter rene dei He, 

Thy wit and eence 

I%e streame S^ source 

2f e lo quence 
nd deepe dicourSf 
Tfy /aire eycM are 
My bright loadetarre^ 
2%y speache a darte 
Percing my harte, 
Thy face a las. 
My loo king glasse, 
Thy hue fy hokes 
My prayer bookes. 
Thy pleasant cheare 
My sunshine cleare, 
Thy ru full nght 
My darke midnight, 
Tky will the stent 
Of my eon tent, 
glo rye Jhur 
myne ho nour, 
J hue doth giue 
The lyfe I fyue, 
Tfy lyfe it ii 
Mtne earthly bliue : 
But grace Sffauour in thine eie$, 
Mff bodies souh if souls paradise. 

The 
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The Roundellor Spheare. 
The most excellent of all the figures Geometrical is the round 
for his many perfections. First because he is euen & smooth, with- 
out any angle, or interruption, most voluble and apt to tume, and 
to continue motion, which is the author of life : he conteyneth in 
him the commodious description of euery other figure, & for his 
ample capacitie doth resemble the world or vniuers, & for his in« 
definiter.esse hauing no speciall place of beginning nor end, bea- 
reth a similitude with God and etemitie. This figure hath three 
principal! partes in his nature and Tse much considerable ; the cir- 
cle, the beame, and the center. The circle is his largest compasseor 
circumference : the center is his middle and indiuisible point: the 
beame is a line stretching directly from the circle to the center, 8c 
contrariwise from the center to the circle. By this description our 
maker may fashion his meetre in Roundel, either with the circum* 
ference, and that is circlewise, or from the circuference, that is, like 
a beame, or by the circumference, and that is ouerthwart and dya- 
metrally firom one side of the circle to the other. 

A generall resemblance of the RoundeU to God^ the world 
and the 2ueene. 

All and whole f and euery and one^ 

Single, iimple^ eche where, alone^ 

Theie be counted a$ Clerkei can tell. 

True propertiet, of the RoundeU. 

Hit itill turning by consequence 

And change, doe breede both life and sence, 

Time^ measure of stirre and resty 

Is also by his course exprest. 

How swift the circle stirre aboue. 

His center point doeth neuer moue : 

All things that euer were or be, 

Are closde in his concauitie. 

And though he be, still turnde and tost. 

No roome there wants nor none is lost. 

The RoundeU hath no boneh or angle. 

Which may his course stay or entangle. 

Tie furthest part of all his spheare^ 

N iij 
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1$ equally bothfarre and neart. 

So doth none other Jigure fare 

Where natures chattels closed are : 

And beyond this wide compasse^ 

There is no body nor no place^ 

Nor any wit that comprehends^ 

Where it begins, or where it ends: 

And therefore all men doe agree^ 

Thai it purports eternitie. 

God aboue the heauens so hie 

Is this Roundelly in world the skie, 

Vpon earth shoj who beares the bell 

Of maydes and Queenes^ is this Roundell : 

All and whole and euer alone, 

Single, sans peere, simple, and one. 

A speciall aod particular reaemblaaoe of her Maiestie 
to the Roundell. 

First her authoritie regall 

Is the circle compassing all : 

The dominion great and large 

Which God haih geuen to her charge : 

Within which most spatious bound 

She enuirons her people round. 

Retaining them by oth and liegeance. 

Within the pale of true obeysance : 

Holding imparked as it were. 

Her people like to heards of deere. 

Sitting among them in the middes 

Where she allowes and bannes and bids 

In what fashion she list and when. 

The seruices of all her men. 

Out of her breast as from an eye. 

Issue the rayes incessantly 

Of her iustice, bountie and might 

Spreading abroad their beames so brigki, 

And reflect not, till they aitaine 

The 
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Tke fardeti part of her domaine. 
And makei eehe iubieet cUarel^ i$e^ 
What he is bounden for to be 
To God his Prince and common wealthy 
His neighbour^ kinred and to himself e. 
T%e same centre and middle pricke^ 
Whereto our deedes are drest so thicke^ 
From all the parts and outmost side 
Of her Monarchie large and wide, 
Mso fro whence r^ct these rayes^ 
TSooentie hundred maner of wa^es 
Where her will is them to conuey 
Within tke circle of her suruey. 
So is the Queene of Briton ground^ 
Beamcj circle^ center of all my round* 

Of the square or quadrangle equUater^ 
The square is of all other accompted the figure of most soUidi* 
tie and stedfiistnesse, and for his owne stay and firmitie requireth 
none other base then himselfe, and therefcxe as the roundell or 
Spheare is appropriat to the heauens, the Spire to* the element of 
the fire : the Triangle to the ajre, and the Losange to the water : 
so is the square for his inconcussabie steadinesse likened to the 
earth, which perchaunce might be the reason that the Prince of 
Philosophers in his first booke of the Ethicks^ termeth a constant 
minded man, euen egal and direct on all sides, and not easily ouer- 
throwne by eucry litle aduersitie, hominem quadraiUy a square man. 
Into this figure may ye reduce your ditties by vsing no moe verses 
then your verse is of sillables, which will make him fiiU out 
square, if ye go aboue it wil grow into the figure Trapeziony which 
is some portion longer then square. I neede not giue you any ex- 
ample, bycause in good arte all your ditties. Odes & Epigrammes 
should keepe & not exceede the nomber of twelue verses, and the 
longest verse to be of twelue sillables & not aboue, but vnder that 
number as much as ye will. 

The figure Ouall. 
This figure taketh his name of an^ge, and also as it. is thought 
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his first origine, and is as it were a bastard or imperfect rdunde 
declining toward a longitude^ and yet keeping within one line for 
his periferie or compasse as the rounde, and it seemeth that be re- 
ceiueth this forme not as an imperfection by any impediment vn- 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, bat by the wisedome and pro* 
iiidence of nature for the commoditie of generation in such of her 
creatures as bring not forth a liuely body (as do foure footed beasts) 
but in stead thereof a certaine quantitie of shapelesse matter con- 
tained in a vessell, which after it is sequestred from the dames bo- 
dy receiueth life and perfection^ as in theeggesof birdes, fishes, and 
serpents : for the matter being of some quantitie, and to issue out 
at a narrow place, for the easie passage thereof, it must of necessitie 
beare such shape as might not be sharpe and greeuous to passe as 
an angle, nor so large or obtuse as might not essay some issue out 
with one part moe then other as the rounde, therefore it must be 
slenderer in some part, 8c yet not without a rotunditie & smooth- 
nesse U) giue the rest an easie deliuerie. Such b the figure Ouall 
whom for his antiquitie, dignitie and vse, 1 place among the rest 
of the figures to embellish our proportions : of this sort are diners 
of Anacreons ditties, and those other of the Grecian Liricks, who 
wrate wanton amorous deuises, to solace their witts with all, and 
many times they would (to giue it right shape of an egge) deuide a 
word in the midst, and peece out the next verse with the other 
halfe, as ye may see by perusing their meetres. 

When I wrate of these deuices, I smiled with my selfe, thinking 
that tile readers would do so to, and many of them say, that such 
trifles as these might well haue bene spared, considering the world 
is fuU inough of them, and that it is pitie mens heades should be 
fedde with such vanities as are to none edification nor instruction, 
either of morall vertue, or otherwise behoofiuU for the common 
wealth, to whose seruice (say they) we are all borne, and not to fill 
and replenish a whole world full of idle toyes. To which sort of 
reprehendours, being either all holy and mortified to the world, 
and therfore esteeming nothing that sauoureth not of Theologie, 
or altogether graue and worldly, and therefore caring for nothing 
but matters of pollicie, & discourses of estate, or all giuen to thrift 
9nd passing for none art that is not gainefuU and lucratiue, as the 
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•cmioes of the Law^ Phisicke and marchaiindise t to these I will 
pile none other aunsweie then refene them to the many trifling 
poemes of HomcTy Ouid, FtrgiUj Catullus and other notaUe 
writers of former ages, which were not of any grauitie or seri- 
oasnesse, and nianj of them full of impudicitie and ribaudrie, 
as are not these of onrs, nor for any good in the world should haue 
bene; and yet those trifles are come from many former siecleri 
Tuto oar times, : vncontrolled or condemned or supprest by any 
Pope or Patriarch or other seuere censor of the ciuill maners of 
men, but haue bene in all ages permitted as the conuenient solaces 
and recreations of mans wit. And as 1 can hot Aenie but these 
conceits isi mine be trifles : nolesse in very deede be all the most 
serions studies of man, if we shall measure grauitie and lightnesse 
by the wise mans ballance who after he had considered of all the 
prafoandest artes and studies among men, in th'ende cryed out 
with this Epjrphoneme, FaniViif tjontfitfufn 4* omma iMNiflaf. Whose 
auAoritie if it were not sufficient to make me beleeue so, I could 
be content with DemocrUus rather to condemne the vanities of 
our life by derbion, then as BeraelUus with teares, saying with 
that merrie Greeke thus^ 

Omnia sunt risuMj sunt puiuii^ ^ omnim nit ami. 

B^i hominum cuncim, nam ratione eareni. 
Thus Englidied, 

Ail ii ^ui a test J all dusty all not worth two peason : 

For wh^ in mans matters is neither rime nor reason. 
Now passing firmn these courtly trifles, let ys talke of our scho- 
histical toyes, that is of the Grammaticall versifying t^f the Greeks 
and Latines and see whether it might be reduced into our English, 
arte or no. 

CHAP. XII. 

BSW IV ALL mJkMaat OF SOnAIHB UNOUATIOMt WSBB «0T TBBT tCAH- 

PALOUS, tPICaALLT IN THB LAWB9 OF AJIT LAlf»A«B OB 

ABTB» THE V8E OF THB GREEKB ABO LATIBB FBBTB 

MIGHT BB BROCGRT IBTO OUR YULOAB FOB- 

■IBykAVD WITH GOOD GRACB UroVGR. 

l^ow neuerthelesse albeit we haue before alledged that our 
vulgar Saxon English standing most vpon wordes monosiBa" 
ble^ and litde vpon polysitlables doth hardly admit the vsc of those 
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fine inuented feete of tbe Greeks & Latines, and that for the most 
part wise and graue men doe naturally mialike with all sodaine in- 
Donations specially of lawes (and this the law of our auncient En- 
glish Poesie) and therefore lately before we imputed it to a nice Sc 
^cholasticall curiositie in such makers as haue sought to bring into 
our Yulgar Poesie some of tbe auncient feete, to wit the Dactile in* 
to verses exameiers^ as he that translated certaine bookes of Virgih 
Eneydos in such measures & not vncommendaUy : if I should now 
say otherwise it would make me seeme contradietorie to my selfe, 
yet for the information of our yong makers, and pleasure of all o- 
thers who be delighted in noueltie, and to th'inteat we may not 
seeme by ignorance or^ouersight to omit any point of subtillitie, 
materiall or necessarie to our yulgar arte, we will in this present 
chapter & by our own idle obseruations shew how one may easi- 
ly and commodiously lead aU those feete of the anncients into our 
Tulgar langage. And if mens eaies were not perchaunce to dain- ' 
tie, or their iudgementes ouer partiaU, wonld peraduenture no- 
thing at all misbeccMne our arte, but make in our meetres a move 
pleasant numerositie then now is. Thus fiirre therefore we will 
aduenture and not beyond, to th*intent to shew some singularly 
tie in our arte that euery man hath not heretofore obserued, and 
(her maiesty good liking.always .had) whether we make the com- 
mon readers to laugh or to lowre, all is a matter, -since our intent 
is not so exactlie to prosecute the purpose, nor so earnestly, as to 
thinke it should by authority of our owne iudgement be general- 
ly applauded at to the discredit of our forefathers maner of tuI- 
gar Poesie, or to the alteration or peraduenture totall destruction 
o( the same, which could not stand with any good discretion or 
curtesie in ys to attempt, but thus much I say, that by some leasu- 
rable trauell it were no hard matter to induce all their auncient 
feete into yse with ys, and that it should proue yery agreable to the 
eare and well according with our ordinary times and pronuncia- 
tion, which no man could then iustly mislike, and that is to allow 
euery word polUillable one long time of necessitie, which should be 
where his sharpe accent fells in our owne j/diome most aptly and 
naturally, wherein we would not follow the licence of the Greeks 
i(nd Latines, who made not their sharpe accent any necessary pro- 
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longation of their times, but vsed such sillable gometitnes long 
Boinetimes short i^ their pleasure. The other Billables of any word 
where the sharpe accent fell not, to be accompted of such time and 
quantitie as his ortographie would best beaie hauing regard tb 
bimselfe, or to his next neighbour, word, bounding him on either 
side, namely to the smoothnes & hardnesse of the siUable in his rU 
terance, which is occasioned altogether by his ortographie & sci« 
tuation as in this word [ddyly] the first sillable for his vsuall 
and sharpe accentes sake to be alwayes long, the second for 
his flat accents sake to be alwayes short, and the rather for his 
ortographie f bycause if he goe before another word commencing 
with a vowell not letting him to be eclipsed, his vtterance is easie 
& currant, in this trissillable [dmingirdus] the first to belong, th*o« 
ther two short for the same causes. In this word [dangHroHsnesse] 
the first & last to be both long, bycause they receiue both of them 
the sharpe accent, and the two middlemost to be short, in these 
words [remedie'^ Sc [remedilesse'] the time to fdlow also the accent, 
ao as if it please better to set the sharpe accent vpo [re] then vpon 
idye] that sillable should be made long and i conuersoy but in this 
word [remedilesse'] bycause many like better to accent the sillable 
£me] the the sillable [Us"] therfore 1 leaue him for a oomon sillaUe 
to be able to receiue both a long and a short time as occasion shaU 
serue. The like law I set in these wordes [reuocahle'] [recouerable'] 
[trreuocable'] [irrecouerable] for sometime it sounds better to say 
riu8 cabll then rS uocihl^^ rec6utr abli the ricouir ibli for this 
one thing ye must alwayes marke that if your time fall either by 
reason of his sharpe accet or otherwise vpon the pmtdtvma^ ye shal 
finde many other words to rime with him, bycause such t^rmina- 
tioB are not geazon, but if the log time ftll ypo the antepenuUima 
ye shall not finde many wordes to match him in his termination, 
which is the cause of his concord or rime, but if you would let 
your long time by his sharpe accent fall aboue the antepenultima 
as to say [cdutr&bW] ye shall seldome or perchance neuer find one 
to make vp rime with him vnlesse it be badly and by abuse, and 
therefore in all such long polisUlables ye doe commonly giue two 
sharpe accents, and thereby reduce him into two feete as in this 
word [remii ntrSttin] which makes a couple of good Dactilsj and 
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in tkU word [anUributlon] whidh mtkes a good spodeus Sc a good 
iitu:tilly and in this vord [recapUulaliihi] it makes two dactiUs and 
a Billable ouerpluB to annexe to the word precedent to heipe peeoe 
yp another foote. But for -wovdtB monosillables (as be most of oniB) 
•because in pronouncing them tl^jr do of necessitie retaine a sharpe 
accent, ye may iustly allow them to be all long if they will so best 
seme your tume, and if they be tailed one to another, or th'one to 
a disillable or pofystiUable ye ought to allow them that time that 
best semes your purpose and pleaseth your eare most, and trulicflt 
auhsweres the nature of the ortographie in which I would as neare 
as I could obseroe and keepe th6 lawes of the Greeke and Latine 
yersifiers, that ia to prolong the sittable which is written witii doo^ 
bie consonants or bydipthongor with jingle consonants that run 
hard and harshly ypon the (oung : and to shorten all siUables that 
stand Tp^n yowels, if there were no oause of eluion and single con* 
sonants Acfiucb of tbem as are most flowing and slipper ypon the 
toung aa.n.rJ.dJ. and -for this purpose to take |iway all aq^ritafions, 
Und many times tiie hist consonant of a word as the Latine Poetes 
vsed to doi specially Ziucreiius and Ennius as to say [finibu] for Ji* 
nibus] and Ao would not 1 stick to say thus, [dplite] for [delighf] 
[Aye] foK [A(^ A] and fi^ch like, & doth nothing at all impugne the 
rule I gtoe before against the wresting of wordes by fabe oHograi 
phie Uy make vp rime^ which may not be fidsified. Bnt this omissi- 
on of letters in the middest of a meetre to make him the more 
slipper, helper the num^rositie and hinders not iht rime. But gene* 
laily the shortning or protonging of the mauosiUables dependes 
much ypo the nature of their oriographie which the Latin Gram* 
mariens call the rule of position^ as for example if I shall say thnsi 

N^ mdrae dayes past. Twtatie dayes after, . 
This makes a good DaciiB and a good spomkusy but if ye turne 
them backward it would not do so, as.. 

Many da^$9y not past. 
And the disiick made all of monosiUabUs. 

Bui none of it true men and frce^ 

Could Jinde to great good lucke ae he. 
Which words seme well to make the yers^ all spondiacke or iamr 
bickty but not in dactily as other words or the same otherwise pla^ 

ced 
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ced would do, for it were an ill&uored daeiil to say. 
Bui n»ne Sfy us W tr^e. 
Therefore whensoeuer you^ words will not make a smooth dSo- 
cUlj ye must alter them at their situations, or else tume them to o-i 
ther feete that may better beare their maner of sound and ofthd* 
l^raphie : or if the word be pofysUbble to deuide him, and to make 
him seme by peeoed, that he could not do whole and entierly • And 
|K> doubt by like consideration did the Greeke & X^atine versifiers 
iishion all their feete at the first to be of sundry times^und the selfe 
9ame aillable to be scmietime long and sometime shorts for the cares 
better satisfaction as haUi bene before remebred. Now also wheras 
I said before that our old Saxon English for his many monosillabks 
4id not naturally admit the yse of the ancient fi^ete in our vulgar 
measures so apfly as in those languages which stood most vpoD 
gclisillablesj I sayd it in a sort truly^ but now 1 must recant and con* 
fosse that our Normane English which hath growen aince WiUiam 
the Conquerour doth admit any of the aunciait ftete, by sea- 
BOA of the many polysiUabks euen to sixe and • seauen in one word, 
which we At this day vse in our most ordinarie language : and 
which corruption hath bene occasioned chiefly by the peeuish af- 
fectation not of the Normans them seines, but of clerkB and sdio- 
lers or secretaries long since, who not content with the vsual Nor- 
mane or Saxon word, would conuert the very Latine and Greeke 
word into vulgar French, as to say innumend>le for innombrable^ 
iceuocable, irreuocable, irradiation, depopulatio ft such like, whidi 
#re not naturall Normans nor yet French, but altered Latines, and 
without any imitation at all : which therefore were l#ng time d&- 
qiised for inkehome termes, and now be reputed the best & most 
delicat of any othen Of which & many other causes of comlptioQ 
of our speach we haue in another place more amply discouised^ 
but by this meane we may at this day very weU receiue the auAci-^ 
ent feete metricaR of the Greeks and Latines sauing those that be 
superflous as be all the feete abone the trissiUMtj which die (dd 
(jrnimmarians idly inu^nted and distinguisht by speciall names, 
whereas in deede the same do stand compounded with the inferi* 
our feete, aAd therefore some of them were called by the names of 
didadUusj dispondeus and disiamhus : all which feete as I say we may 
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be allowed to vse with good dtscredon & precise choise of wordet 
and with the fauorable approbatioii of readen, and 80 shall our 
plat in this one point be larger and much surmount that which 
Stanihurst first tooke in hand by his exameiers dactilicke and spon^ 
daicke in the translation of VirgiUs Eneidosy and such as for a great 
number of them my stomacke can hardly digest for the ill shapen 
sound of many of his wordes polisiUable and also his copulation of 
monosUlables supplying the quantitie of a trissillable to his intent. 
And right so in promoting this deuise of ours being (I feare me) 
much more nyce and aflfected, and therefore more misliked then 
his, we are to bespeake iauour, first of the delicate eares, then of 
the rigorous and seuere dispositions, lastly to craue pardon of the 
learned & auncient makers in our vulgar, for if we should seeke in 
euery point to egall our speach with the Greeke and Latin in their 
metricall obseruations it could not possible be by vs perfi>urmed, 
because their sillables came io be timed some of them long, some 
of them shcNft not by reason of any euident or apparant cause in 
writing or sounde remaining ypon one more then another, for 
many times they shortned the sillable of sharpe accent and made 
long that of the flat, & therefore we must needes say, it was in ma* 
ny of their wordes done by preelection in the first Poetes, not ha- 
tting rq^rd altogether to the ortographicy and hardnesse or soft- 
nesse of a sillable, consonant, yowell or dipthong, but at their plea- 
sure, or as it fell out: so as he that first put inayerse this word [F^^ 
nelape\ which might be Homer or some other of his antiquitie, 
where he made [pe] in both places long and [nf\ and [IS\ short, 
he might haue nuide them otherwise and with as good reason, no- 
thing in the world appearing that might moue them to make 
such (preelection) more in throne sillable then in the other for pe. 
ne. and lo. being sillables vocals be egally smoth and currant vpon 
the toung, and might beare aswel the long as the short time, but it 
pleased the Poet otherwise : so he that first shortned, ca. in this word 
canoy and made long iro^ in troiay and o, in oris^ might haue aswell 
done the contrary, but because he that first put them into a verse^ 
found as it is to be supposed a more sweetnesse in his owne eare io 
haue them so tymed, therefore all other Poets who fi^wed, were 
fiiynetodoe the like, which made that VirgiU who came many 
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jeares after the first receptioa of wordes in their sederall timegi 
was driuen of necessiitie to accept them in such qoantitiet as the j 
were left him and therefore said^ 

armd til rumque cd no tro ie ful 
ptimiLi&b orti. 
Neither tmely doe I see anj other reason in that lawe (though 
in other rules of shortning and prolonging a sillable there may be 
reason) but that it stands ypon bare tradition. Such as the Cabalisis 
auouch in their mjsticall constructions Theologicall and others^ 
saying that they receaued the same from hand to hand from the 
first parent ^dam, Abraham and others^ which I will giue them 
leaue alone both to say and bdeeue for me, thinking rather that 
they haue bene the idle occupations, or perchaunce the malitkras 
and craftie constructions of the TiJmudiHs^ and others of the He* 
brue clerks to bring the world into admiration of their lawes and 
Religion. Now peraduenture with vs Englishmen it be some- 
what too late to admit a new inuenticm of feete and times that 
our fore&thers neuer ysed nor neuer obserued till this day, either in 
their measures or in their pronuntiation, and perchaunce will 
seeme in vs a presumptuous part to attempt, considering also it 
would be hard to find many men to like of one mans choise in the 
limitation of times and quantities of words, with which not one, 
but euery eare is to be pleased and made a particular iudge, being 
most truly sayd, that a multitude or comminaltie is hard to please 
and easie to oflfend, and therefore I intend not to proceed any fur- 
ther in this curiositie then to shew some small subtiUitie that any 
other hath not yet done, and not by imitati<Mi but by obseruation, 
nor to th*intent to haue it put in execution in our Tulgar Poesie, 
but to be pleasantly scanned ypon, as are all nouelties so fiiuolous 
and ridiculous aa it. 

CHAP. XIII. 

▲ HOaS PAariCULAR DBCLARATIOV op the MBTRIGALL FBBTE OV TBB 

41ICIB1IT POSTS GRBBKB AMD LATINB AND CHIEFLY 

OF THE »EETE OF TWO TIMES. 

TuEia Grammarians made a great multitude of feete, 1 wot not 
to what huge number, and of so many sizes as. their wordes 
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ivere of length, namely sixe sisEes, whereas in deede, the metricall 
fbete are but twelue in nnmber, wherof foure only be of two times, 
and eight of three times, the rest compounds of the premised tw6 
sorts, euen as the Arithmeticall numbers aboue three are made of 
two and three. And if ye will know how many of these feete will 
be commodionsly reoeiued with vs, I say all the whole twelue, for 
first for the foote spondeus oS two long times ye haue these English 
wordes mormngy tnidmghi, mhchauncey and a number moe whose or- 
tografrfiie may direct your iudgement in this point: for your 
Drocheus of a long and short ye haue these wordes mdnir^ brokit^, 
tSkinj bodily member y and a great many moe if their last sillabies a- 
but not vpon the consonant in the beginning of another word, 
and in these whether they do abut or no wUtlCy dUtUy sorrdWy mor- 
rihs>y & such like, which end in a yowell for jovlt Iambus of a short 
and a long, ye haue these wordes \ristdre] [rtniorsel [dJtslre] [&i- 
dSre} and a thousand besides. For your foote pirrichius or of two 
short silables ye haue these words [mdrde] [mdniy'] [^ph^e] [^silili] 
and others of that constitution or the like : for your feete of three 
times and first your daditty ye haue these wordes & a number moe 
pattkice^ thnp^rinccy vrSm&nkeadyiotltteydaunglrdusy ^MfUtl & o- 
thers. For your mohs$u$y of all three long, ye haue a member of 
woides also and specially most of your participles actiue, as perA' 
Mngy dJtspbiRngyendtniingy and such like in ort<^raphie: for your a* 
napestus of two short and a long ye haue these words but not many 
moe, as tn&hifoldy rndtrtlesscy remanent y hoRnesse. For your foote tri- 
iraccAux of all three short, ye haue rery few trissillablesy because 
the sharpe accent will always make one of them long by pronun* 
ciation, which els would be by ortographie short as, [mirlfy'] [mu 
nion] & such like. For your foote bacchius of a short & two long ye 
haue these and the like words irissittables lldmenttng'] [rliquesting'] 
[rimundng'} [repentance] [jtnurlng']. For your foote aniibacchiusy 
of two long and a short je haue these wordes [fonSkl^'] [impugn' 
nid] and others many : For your amphimacer that is a long a short 
and a long ye haue these wordes and many moe [ixceiUnt] [inrif- 
neni"] and specially such as be propre names of persons or townea 
or other things and namely Welsh wordes : for your foote amphU 
bracckus, of a short, a long and a short, ye haue these woides and 
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many like to these {rishiM} Idiaghtfair] [r«pni^f ] IhuOnar] 
[Aiamlff] 80 as for want of English wofdes if joar eare be nol 
to daintie and your rales to precise, ye neede not be without the 
mdricM feete of the ancient Poets such as be most pertinent and 
not saperfluous. This is (ye will perchaunce say) my singular 
opinion : then ye shall see how well 1 can maintaine it. First the 
quantitie of a word comes either by (preelection) without reason 
or force as hath bene alledged, and as the auncient Greekes and 
Latines did in many wordes, but not in all, or by (election) with 
leasmi as they did in some, and not a few. And a sound ii 
drawen at length either by the infirrartie of the toung, because the 
word or sillable is of such letters as hangs long in the palate or 
lippes ere he will come forth, or because he is accented and tuned 
hier and sharper then another, whereby he somewhat obbcureth 
the other sillables in the same word that be not accented so high, in 
both these cases we will establish our sillable long, contrariwise 
the shortning of a sillable is, when his sounde or accent happens to 
be heauy and fiat, that is to fall away speedily, and as it were inau* 
dible, or when he is made of such letters as be by nature slipper & 
▼olnble and smoothly passe from the mouth* And thevowell is 
ahrayes more easily dcliuered then the consonant : and of conso- 
nants, 4he liquide more tiien the mute, & a single consonant more 
then a double, and one more then twayne coupled together : all 
which points were obserued by the Ureekes and Latines, and al- 
Ipwed for masbnet in versifying. Now if ye will examine these 
foure bissiUabUs [remnanf] [r^mdine] [renMr] [r^tt] for an ex- 
ample by which jre may make a generall rule, and ye shall finde, 
that they aunswere our first resolution. First in [remnafW] [^renn] 
bearing the sharpe accent and hauing bis consonant abbut vpon 
another, soandes long. The siHable \nani] being written with two 
ooBonants must needs be accompted Uie same, besides that [nanf] 
by his Latin originall is log, vis. [remanens.'\ Take this word [re^ 
ntafne] because the last sillable beares the sharpe accent, he is long 
in the eare, and [re] being the first sillable, passing obscurely away 
with a fiat accent is shoit, besides that [re] by his Latine originall 
and also by his ortographie is short. This word [render] bearing 
the sharpe accet ypon [reii] makes it long, theftiUabte [ifer] fidling 
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piwaj swiftly & being also writtS with a single cosonant or liquide 
js short and makes the trocheus. This word [r^^2/] hauing both 
Billables sliding and slipper make the foote Pirrichius^ because if li6 
be troly vttered, he beam in maner no sharper accent ypo the one 
then the other sillable, but be ia effect egall in time and tune, as is 
also the Spondeus. And because they be not written with any hard 
or harsh ccmsonants, I do fiUow them both for short sillabies, or to 
be vsed for common, according as their situation and place with 
^er words shall be : and as I haue named io you but onely foure 
words for an example, so may ye find out by diligent obseruation 
foure hundred if ye will. But of all your words bissiOabkt the most 
part naturally do make the foot Iambus^ many the Trocheus^ fewex 
the Spofukusy fewest of all the Pirrichiusy because in him the sharpe 
accent (if ye follow the rules of yoQr accent, as we haue presuppo- 
sed) doth make a litle oddes : and ye shall find verses made all of 
numoriUabhsy and do very well, but lightly they be lamhickesy by- 
cause for the more part the accent ialles sharpe vpon euery second 
word rather then contrariwise, as this of Sir Thomas Wiats^ 
I fln^e nS peace dnd yet mUe warre U doney 
ifeare andhope, and bume andfreeee like tee* 
. And some verses where the sharpe accent faUes vpon the fint 
and third, and so make the verse wholly Troehaickey as thus, 
Worke noty no noTy wish th^ friend or foes harme 
Try buiy trust nety all that speake thee so f aire. 
And smne verses made ofmonosillables and bissiUables enterlaoed, 
as thu of th^Earles, 

. When raging loue with extreme paine 
And this 

A fairer beast of fresher hue beheld I neuer none. 
And some verses made all of bissiUables and others all of trissilkh 
blesy and others of poUsHlables egally increasing and of diuers quan- 
tities, and sundry situations, as in this of our owne, nuide to daunt 
the insolence of a beautifiill woman . 

Brittle beauty blossome daily fading 
Momoy nooney and eue in age and eke in eld 
Dangerous disdainefuU pleasantly psrswading 
Basie to gripe but eombrous to weld 

For 
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For ilender hottome hard and keauy lading 

Gay for a while^ but little while durable 

Suspiciouif incertaine^ irreuoeable^ 

O since thou art by triall not to trust 

Wisedome it is, and it is also iust 

To sound the stemme before the tree be fold 

That is, since death will driue vs all to dust 

To leaue thy loue ere that we be compeld. 
In which ye haue your first yerse all of btssillables and of the foot 
trocheus. The second all of monosillablesj and all of the foote lam* 
husy the third all of trissiUablesy and all of the fbote dactilusy your 
fourth of one bissillabley and two monosiUables interlarded, flie fift 
of one monosillable and two btssillables enterlaced, and the rest <^ 
other sortes and scituations, some I^y degrees encreasing, some di* 
minishing : which example I haue set downe to let you perceiue 
what pleasant numerpsity in the measure and disposittcm of your 
words in a meetre may be omtriued by curious wits & these with 
other like were the obsemations of the Greeke and Latine yersi« 
fiers. 

CHAP. XIIII. 

OP YOUR Fsnr op tbrib times, ahd first op tbb dactil. 

Your feete of three times by prescripti(Mi of the Latine Gram* 
mariens are of eight sundry proportions,* for some notable dif* 
ference appearing in eneiy sillaUe of three felling in a word of that 
size: but because aboue die £iii^€pefitiAma there was (amog the La. 
tines) none accent audible in any long word, therfinre to deuise any 
fiiote of loger measure then of three times was io them but super* 
flttotts : because all aboue the number of three are but compoun* 
ded of their infiriours. Omitting therefore to speake of these lar« 
ger feete, we say that of all your feete of three times the Daetill is 
most Ysuall and fit finr our yulgar meeter, & most agreeaUe to the 
eare, specially if ye ouerkde not your yerse with too many of them 
but here and there enterlace a Iambus or some other foote of two 
times to giue him grauitie and stay, as in this quadrein Trimmer 
or of three measures. 

RendSr 6gmne nUe BbMIe 

Mnd set yoUr cdpHue free. 
pij 
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GloriMM U M vicidrie 
Conquirdurs we zviih lenWe. 

Where ye see euery verse is all of a measare^ and yet ynegall in 
number of Billables : for the second verse is but of sixe siilables, 
where the rest are of eight. But the reason is for that in three of the 
same verses are two Dactils a peece, which abridge two Billables in 
euery verse : and so maketh the longest euen with the shortest. Ye 
may note besides by the first verse, how much better some hissilla* 
blf. becommeth to peece out an other longer foote then another 
word doth : for in place of \render\ if ye had sayd [restore] it had 
marred the Dactil^ and of necessitie driuen him out at length to be 
a verse Iambic of four^ feet, because {render] is naturally a Trocheus 
& makes the first two times of a dactil. ^Restore] is naturally a /aJ> 
ifusy & inthis place could not possibly haue made a pleasant daciil. 

Now againe if ye will say to me that these two words [libertie] 
and [canquerours] be not precise Dadils by the Latine rule. So 
much will 1 confesse to, but since they go currant inough vpon the 
tongue, and be so vsually pronounced, they may passe wel inough 
for Dactik in our vulgar meteers, &; that is inough for me, seeking 
but to fashion an art, &; not to finish it : which time only & custom 
haue authoritie to do, specially in all cases of language as the Poet 
hath wittily rememtwed in this verse — n volet vmsy 

Quern penee urbitrium est ^ vis if norma loquendi. 

The Earle of Surrey vpon the death of Sir Thomas fViai made 
among other this verse Pentameter and often sillables, 

fVhat holy graue {alas) what sepulcher 
' But if I had had the making of him, he should haue bene of ele«- 
uen sillables and kept hb measure of fine still, and would so haue 
runne more pleasantly a great deale : for aa he is now, though he be 
euen he seemes odde and defectiue^ fornot well obseruing the na- 
tural accent of cuery word, and this would haue bene sbone holpen 
by inserting one monosiUable in the middle of the verse, and drawing 
another sillable in the beginning into a Dacti/j this word Ihofy] 
hwig a good iPirrighius'] & very well seruing the tuine, thus, 

What hdlte graue & las whUt f$t sSpulchir. 
Which verse if ye peruse throughout ye shall finde bim after the 
first dactil all Trochaick & not lambiCy^iiot of any otbei foot of two 

times. 
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times. But perchance if ye would seeme yet more curious, in place 
of these foure Trocheus ye might induce other feele of three times, 
as to make the three sillables next following the dactil^ the foote 
[ampkimacer] the last word [^Sepulcher] the foote [^amphibracus'] 
leauing the other midle word for a [^lambus^ thus. 

What Mtie graue d la$ whUt fit sjipuicMr. 
ff ye aske me further why I make [vohal"] first long 8c after short 
in one verse, to that I satisfied you before, that it is by reason of his 
accent sharpe in one place and flat in another, being a commo mo^ 
fiostttabley that is, apt to receiue either accent, & so in the first place 
ifeceiuing aptly the sharpe accent he is made long : afterward recei'» 
Uing the flat accent more aptly the the sharpe, because the sillable 
precedent [/o^] vtterly distaines him, he is made short & not long, 
6c that with very good melodie, but to haue giuen him the sharpe 
accent 8c plucked it fro the sillable lias] it had bene to any mans 
eare a great discord : for euermore this word {aids'] is acceted vpon 
the last, 8c that lowdly 8c notoriously as appeareth by all our ex« 
elamaticHis vsed vnder thatterme. The same Earle of Surrey 8c Sir 
Thomas Wyat the first reformers 8c polishers of our vulgar Poesie 
much affecting the stile and measures of the Italian Petrarcha, vsed 
the foote daciil very often but not many in one verse, as in these, 

Full mdfite that in presence of thy liuelKe Md^ 

Shed Ctesafs teares vpon Pompiius hSd. 

Th^enifmU to life destroi er of all kinde^ 

If amd rSus faith in an hart vn fay nedj 

Myne old deere Mf my myfroward master, 

J%e fUrK ous gone in his most raging ire* 
And many moe which if ye would not allow for dactils^ the 
verse would halt vnlesse ye would seeme to helpe it contracting a 
sillable by vertue of the %ure Syncresis which I thinke was neuev 
their meaning, nor in deede would haue bred any pleasure to the 
eare, but hindred the flowing of the verse. Howsoeuer ye take it 
the dacf ills commendable inough in our vulgar meetrcs^ but most 
plausible of all when he is sounded vpon the stage, as in these 
comicaU verses shewing how well it becoramcth all noble men and 
great personages to be temperat and modest, yea more then any 

meaner man, thus. 
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Lei n6 ndbtiMe rtchSt 6r kei^t&ge 
HonSur ^r empire ^r eirthlte ddmlMn 
Breed tn^i^ur keid dnUpeeuiih 6pifa(in 
Thai y^ mdy saflr Huouch dnU outrage. 
And in this distique taxing the Prelate symoniake standiiq^ all 
ypon perfect dactils. 

Now manie bie money purulSy prlhndMn 
For mony moouet any hart to deuotion. 
But this aduertisement I wfll giue yoa withall, that if ye yse too 
many dactUs together ye make your musike too light and of no 
solemne grauitie such as t^e amorous Elegies in court naturally 
lequire, being alwaies either very dolefull or passionate as the af« 
fisctions of loue enforce, in which busines ye must make your 
choise of very few words daciiliquej or them that ye can not rdbse^ 
io dissolue and breake them into other feete by such meanes as it 
shall be taught hereafter : but chiefly in your courdy ditties take 
heede ye yse not these maner of longpolisillMes and specially that 
ye finish not your Terse with the as [retribution] restitution] remu^ 
neration [recapituiation] and such like : for they smatch more the 
schoole of common players than of any delicate Poet Lyridce or 
Elegiacke. 

CHAP. XV. 

OF ALL YOUK OTHBR PBBTB OV THRBB TIMM AND HOTY VTBLL THKT VVOVLD 
PAKHION ▲ MBITRB IN OUR TUL6AR. 

All your other feete of three times I find no rse of them in our 
Yulgar meeters nor no sweetenes at all, and yet words inough 
io seme their proportions. So as though they haue not hitherto 
bf ne made artificially yet nowe by more curious obseruation they 
might be. Since all artes grew first by obseruation of natures pro- 
ceedings and custome. And first your iMolossus] being of all three 
long is euidently discouered by this word [pemdtting] The [^na- 
peHus] of two short and a long by this word [f&fious] if the next 
word beginne with a consonant. The foote IBacchius] of a short 
and two long by this word [resistance] the foote] Antibachius] of 
two long and a short by this word [exdmpU] the foote [Amphima'* 
cer] of a long a short 8c a long by this word [conqufyrmg] the foote 
of [Amphibrachus] of a short a long and a short by this word [r2* 

tnetn* 
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member] if a Towell foUow. The foote IJVibraelmi] of three short 
times is very bard to be made bj any of our trissUlables vnles they 
be copounded of the smoothest sort of consonants or Billables vo- 
cals, or of three smooth matwsillablesy or of some peeoe of a log poly^ 
siBable & after that sort we may with wresting of words shape the 
foot [^Tribrachus] rather by vsurpation the by rule, which neuer* 
thdes is allowed in eneiy primitiue arte & inuentio : & so it was by 
the GiedEesand Latines in their first versifying, as if a rule should 
be set downe that from henceforth these words should be counted al 
Tribraehus. IhOmXe-] rXniMIe] sOlnl^] mdnXUs'] pMiUs] crfi^/ffe] 
& such like, or a peece of this long word [rIkauirdbUi] inn&mtriMi 
redd^Be] and others. Of all which manner of apt wordes to make 
these stranger feet of three times which go not so currant with our 
eaie as the dactily the maker should haue a good iudgement to 
know them by their manner of orthographic and by their accent 
which seme most fitly for euery foote, or else he shoulde haue al* 
waies a litde calender of them apart to vse readily when he shall 
aeede them. But because in very truth I thinke them but vaine ft 
superslitious obseruations nothing at all furthering the pleasant 
melody of our English meeter, I leaue to speake any more of them 
and rather wish the continuance of our old maner of Poesie, scan* 
ning our verse by sillaUes rather than by feete, and vsing most 
omnnHmly the word lambique & sometime the TrochaUce which ye 
shall disceme by their accents,4ind now and then a daciill keeping 
precisely our symphony or rime without any other mincing mea- 
sures, which an idle inuentiue head could easily deuiie, as the 
former examples teach. 

CHAP. XVI. 
. OP Tooa vsatBt nRPirr amd dbfhgtiue, and tsat which the 

OBJWIAMt CALLED THE HALFB FOOTE. 

iHE Greekes and Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable of two 
sortes, which they called. Caialeciicke and ActUalectickej that is 
odde vnder and odde ouer the iust measure of their verse, & we 
in our vulgar finde many of the like, and specially in the rimes of 
Sir Thomas Wiat, strained perchaunce out of their originall, made 
Sisthy Francis Peirarcha : as these 

Like vnto ihese^ ifnmeasurable mountaines^ 
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So is my painefull'life ike burden of ire : 

For hie be ihey^ and hie ii my desire 

Andlofieares^andiheymrefuiloffouniaiUei. 
"Wheie io your first second and fourth yerBe^ ye may find a sillabfe 
euperfluous, and though in the first ye will seeme to helpe it, by 
drawing these three Billables, [hn mi su] into a ibrliV, in the rest 
it can not be so excused, wherefore we must thinke he did it of 
purpose, by the odde Billable to giue greater grace to his meetre, and 
we finde in our old rimes, this odde Billable, sometime placed in 
the b^inning and sometimes in the middle of a verse, and is al- 
lowed to go alone & to hag to any other sillable. But this odde sit 
lable in our rocetres is not the hdfe fixate as the Greekes and Latines 
vsed him in their verses, and called such measure peniimime* 
ris and epitamimeris^ but rather is that, which they called the caiOf^ 
ieeiik or maymed verse. Their hemimerie or halfe foote serued not 
by licence Poeticall or necessitie of words, but to bewtifie and ez« 
ornate the verse by placing one such halfe foote in the middle Ce-* 
surey & one other in the end of the verse, as they vsed all their pen* 
iameten elegiack: and not by coupling them together, but by ac-^ 
compt to make their verse of a iust measure and not defectiue oc 
superflous : our odde sillable is not altogether of that nature, but is 
in a maner drownd and supprest by the flat accent, and shrinks Si^ 
way as it were inaudible and by that meane the odde verse comes 
almost to be an euen in euery mans hearing. The halfe foote of the 
auncients was resemed purposely to an vse, and therefore they 
gaue such odde sillaUe, wheresoeuer he fell the sharper aoemt, and 
made by him a notorious pause as in this peniamder. 

Nii ml hi rescrtbas ittHm^ tpljf r^ ni. 
Which in all make fiue whole feete, or the verse Peniatneter* 
We in our vulgar haue not the vse of the like halfe foote. 

CHAP. XIII. 

or TBI BRBAKINO TOOK BI881LLABLBS AND POLTSILLABLBI AMD' 
WHEN IT 18 TO BE V8BD. 

fivT whether ye suffer your Billable to receiue his quantitieby 
his accent, or by his ort(^raphy, or whether ye keepe your bis* 
sillable whole or whether yebreake him, all is one to his quantitie, 

and 
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and his time will appeare the selfe same still and ought not to be 
altered by our makers, ynlesse it be whe such Billable is allowed to 
be common and to leceiue any of both times, as in the dimeter^ 
made of two siUables entier. 
exireame dUnre 

The first is a good spondeusj the second a good iambus^ and if the 
same wordes be broken thus it is not so pleasant. 
tn ex ireame dS sire 

And yet the first makes a iambus^ and the second a tracheus ech 
sillable retaynbg still his former quantities. And alwaies ye must 
haue regard to the sweetenes of the meetre, so as if your word po* 
hf sillable would not sound pleasantly whole, ye should for the 
nonce breake him, which ye may easily doo by inserting here and 
there one monosillable among your pelysillablesy or by chaunging 
your word into another place then where he soundes ynpleasantlyi 
and by breaking, tume a trocheus to a iambus^ or contrariwise : as 

thus : 

HolKw vallSis undir hiM mountdines 

Crdggie cltffes brtngfoorih thSfdirSstfounidtnes 
. These yerses be trochaicky and in mine eare not so sweete and 
harmonicall as the iambicque, thus ; 

TM hdll6wst vols tie undSr hiSst mount aines 

TM craggist cl}fs bring fd^h (MfdirMfointaines. 
All which yerses bee now become iambicque by breaking the first 
bissillablesy and yet alters not theur quantities though the feete be 
altered: and thus, 

Resilesse is the heart in his desires 

Rauing after that reason doth denie. 
Which being turned thus makes a new harmonie. 

The restlesse heart, renues his old desires 

Ay rauing after that reason doth it deny. 
And following this obseruation your meetres being builded with 
poltf siUables will fell diuersly out, that is some to be spondaicky 
some iambicky others dactilick, others trochaick^ and of one min* 
gled with another, as in this yerse. 

Heaute u thS burdiin of Prind^s ire 
The yerse is tiochaickj but being altered thus, b iambicque. 
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Fail heauHe Is tki paite 6f Princes tre 
And as Sir Thomas Wiat song in a verse wholly trochaicky be- 
cause the wordes do best shape to that foote bj their naturall ac« 
cent, thus, 

Farewell loue dnd all tMe lames f6r eu6r 
And in this ditty of th'£rle of Surries, passing sweeie and har- 
monicall : all be lambick. 

When raging loue with extreme paine 
So cruelly doth straine my hartj ^ 

And thai the teares likejluds of raine 
Beare witnesse of my wcfull smart. 
Which bejng disposed otherwise or not broken, would proue all 
trockaicky but nothing pleasant. 

Now furthermore ye are to note, that a! your monost/Uables vdaj 
receiue the sharp accent, but not so aptly one as another, as in this 
Verse where they serue well to make him iambicque^ but not tro* 
ehaick, 

G6d graunt this peace mAy long Endure 

Where the sharpe accent falles more tunably vpon {graunC\ 
[peace'] \long\ {dure] then it would by conuersion, as to accent 
them thus : 

God gra^nt'thh pedce-may Ung^endure^ 

And yet if ye will aske me the reason, I can not tell it, but that 
it shapes so to myne eare, and as 1 thinke to euery other mans. And 
in this meeter where ye haue whole words bissiUable vnbroken, that 
maintaine (by reason of their accent) sundry feete, yet going one 
with another be very hannoaicall. 

Where ye see one to be a trovheus another the iambus y and so en* 
termingled not by election but by constraint of their seuerall ac- 
cents, which ought no- to be altred, yet comes it to passe that many 
times ye must of necessitie alter the accent of a sillable, and put 
him from his naturall place, and then one sillable, of a word polj/' 
sillablcy or one word monosillablfy will abide io be made sometimes 
long, sometimes short, as in this quadrej/ne of ours playd in a mery 
moode. 

G^ue mi mine bwne and whin I db d^yire 
Geue others theirs^ and nothing thai is mine 
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Nir g(ue m^ ihiiy wherto all men aspire 

Then neither goldy nor f aire women nor wine. 
Where in your first vcrec these two words [gtiic] and [me'] arc 
accented one high th'other low, in the third verse the same words 
are accented contrary, and the reason of this exchange is manifest, 
because the maker playes with these two clauses of sundry rela- 
tions [giue me'] and [giue others'] so as the monosittable [me] being 
respectiue to the word [(dhers] and inferring a subtilitie or wittie 
implication, ought not to haue the same accent, as when he hath no 
such respect, as in this distik of ours. 

Proue m^ (Madame) ere ye reprSue 

Meeke minds should excOse not accUse, 
In which verse ye see this word [reproouey] the sillable [prooue] 
alters his sharpe accent into a flat, for naturally it is long in all his 
singles and compoundes [reprobue] [approbue] [disprobue] & so is 
the sillable [cuse] in [excuse] [accuse] [recuse] yet in these verses 
by reason one of them doth as it were nicke another| and haue a 
certabe extraordinary sence with all, it behcmeth to remoue the 
sharpe accents from whence they are most naturall, to i^ace them 
where the nicke may be more ex,presly discouered, and therefore in 
this verse where no such implication is, nor no relation it is otfier- 
wise, as thus. 

If ye rSproue my eonstancie 

1 wilt excuse you curtesly. 
For in this word [reprolme] because there is no extraordinary 
sence to be inferred, he keepeth his sharpe accent vpon the sillable 
[proSue] but in the finrmer verses because they seeme to encounter 
ech other, they do thereby merite an audible and pleasant alte- 
ratio of their accents in those silUbles that cause the subtiltie. Of 
these maner of nicetees ye shal finde in many places of our booke, 
but specially where we treate of ornament, vnto which we referre 
you, sauing that we thought good to set down one example more 
to solace your mindes with mirth after all these scholasticall pre- 
ceptes, which can not but bring with them {specially io Courtiers) 
much tediousnesse, and so to end. In our Comedie intituled Gine* 
cocraiia: the king was supposed to be a person very amorous and 
effeminate, and therefore most ruled his ordinary afiaires by the 
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adaise of women either for the loae he bare to their persons or li- 
king he had to their pleasant ready witts and ytterance. Comes me 
to the Court one Polemon an honest plaine man of the country, but 
rich : and hauing a suite to the king, metbjchaunce with one Phi* 
linOy a louer of wine and a merry companion in Court, and praied 
him in that he was a stranger that he would vouchsafe to tell him 
which way he were best to worke to get bis suite, and who were 
most in credit and fauour about the king, that he might seeke to 
them to furder his attempt. Phitino perceyuing the plainnesse of 
the man, and that there would be some good done with him, told 
Polemon that if he would well consider him for his labor he would 
bring him where he should know the truth of all his demaundes 
by the sentence of the Oracle. Polemon gaue him twentie crownes, 
Philino brings him into a place where behind an arras cloth hee 
himselfe spake in manner of an Oracle in these meeters, for so did 
all flie Sybils and sothsaiers in old times giue their answers. 

Your best way to workemond marke my words weily 

Not money : nor many^ 

Nor any : but any. 

Not weemeny but weemen beare the bell. 
Polemon wist not what to make of this doubtfull speach, 6c not 
being lawfull to importune the oracle more then once in one matter, 
conceyued in his head the pleasanter construction, and stacke to 
it : and hauing at home a feyre yong damsell of eighteene yeares 
old to his daughter, that could very well behaue her selfe in coun* 
tenance & also in her language, apparelled her as gay as he could, 
and brought her to the Court, where Philino harkning daily after 
the euent of this matter, met him, and recommended his daugh- 
ter to* the Lords, who perceiuing her great beauty and other good 
parts, brought her to the King, to whom she exhibited her fiathers 
supplication, and found so great fauour in his eye, as without any 
long delay she obtained her sute at his hands. Polemon by the di- 
ligent soUiciting of his daughter, wanne his purpose : Philino gat 
a good reward and vsed the matter so, as howsoeuer the oracle had 
bene construed, he could not hane receiued blame nor discredit 
by the successe, for euery waies it would haue proued true, whe- 
ther Potemons daughter had obtayned the sute, or not obtained it. 

And 
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And the subiiltie by in the accent and Ortographie of these two 

wordes [any] and [weemen] for [oity] being deuided sounds 

[a nie or neere person to the king : and [weemen] being diuided 

soundes wee menj and not [weemen] and so by this meane Philino 

served all tumes and shifted himselfe from blame, not ynlike the 

tale of the Rattlemouse who in the warres proclaimed betweene 

the foure footed beasts, and the birdes, beyng sent for by the Lyon 

to be at his musters, excused himselfe for that he was a foule and 

flew with winges : and beyng sent for by the Eagle to seme him, 

sayd that he was a foure footed beast, and by that craftie cauill 

escaped the danger of the warres, and shunned the seruice of both 

Princes. And euer since sate at home by the fires side, eating 

Tp the poore husbandmansbaken, halfe lost for lacke 

of agood huswifos looking too. 



FINIS. 
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THE THIRD BOOKE, 

OF 

ORNAMENT. 

CHAP. I. 

or ORNAMBHT POKTICALL. 

As no doubt the good proportion of any thing doth greatly adome 
and commend it and right so our late rcmembred proportions doe 
to our vulgar Poesie : so is there yet requisite to the perfection of 
this arte, another maner of exornation^ which resteth in the fi»hion« 
ing of our makers language and stile, to such purpose as it may 
delight and allure as wdl the mynde as the eare of the hearers 
with a certaine noueltie and strange maner of conueyance, dis- 
guking it no litle from the ordinary and accustomed : neuerthe- 
lesse making it nothing the more ynseemely or misbecomming, 
but rather decenter and more agreable to any ciuill eare and yn« 
derstanding. And as we see in these great Madames of honour, 
be they for personage or otherwise neuer so comely and bewti- 
iull, yet if they want their courtly habillements or at leastwise 
such other apparell as custome and ciuilitie haue ordained to co- 
uer their naked bodies, would be halfe ashamed or greatly out of 
countenaunce to be seen in that sort, and perchance do then thinke 
themselues more amiable in euery mans eye, when they be in their 
richest attire, suppose of silkes or tyssewes & costly embroderies, 
then when they go in cloth or in any other plaine and simple ap- 
pareU. Euen so cannot our vulgar Poesie shew it selfe either gal- 
lant or gorgious, if any lymme be left naked and bare and not clad 
in his kindly clothes and coulours, such as may conuey them som- 
what out of sight, that is from the common course of ordinary 
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speach and capacitie of the yulgar iudgement, and jet being arti- 
ficially handled must needes yeld it much more bewtie and com- 
mendation. This ornament we speake of is giuen to it by figures 
and figuratiue speaches, whieh be the flowers as it were and cou- 
lours that a Poet setteth vpon his language by arte, as the embro- 
derer doth his stone and perle, or passements of gold ypon the 
stuffe of a Princely garment, or as th'excellent painter bcstoweth the 
rich Orient coulours ypon his table of pourtraite : so neuerthe- 
lesse as if the same coulours in our arte of Poesie (as well as in 
those other mechanicall arias) be not well tempered, ornotwe.U 
layd, or be ysed in excesse, or neuer so litle disordered or mispla^ 
ced: they not onely giue it no maner of grace at all, but rather do 
disfigure the stuflRs and spill the whole workmanship taking away 
all bewtie and good liking from it, no lesse then if the crimson 
tainte, which should be laid ypon a Ladies lips, or right in the 
center of her cheekes should by some ouersight or mishap be ap- 
plied to her forhead or chinne, it would make (ye would say) but a 
yery ridiculous bewtie, wherfore the chief prayse and cunning of 
our Poet is in the discreet ysing of his figures, as the skilful! pain- 
ters is in the good conueyance of his coulours and shadowing traits 
of his pensill, with a delectable yarietie, by all measure and iust 
proportion, and in places most aptly to be bestowed. 

CHAP. IL 

HOW OVR WRlTmO AND tPEACHBB PUBLIKB OUGHT TO BE FIOURATIDB, 

AND IF THBY BB m/t DOE GREATLY DISGRACE THB CAU«B AND 

PURPOSE OP THB SPEAKER AND WRITER. 

6yT as it hath bene alwaycs reputed a great fault to yse figura- 
tiue speaches foolishly and ' indiscretly, so is it esteemed no lesse 
an imperfection in mans ytterance, to haue none yse of figure at 
all, specially in our writing and speaches publike, making them but 
as our ordinary talke, then which nothing can be more ynsa- 
uourie and farre from all ciuilitie. 1 remember in the first yeare 
of Queenes Maries raigne a Knight of Yorkshire was chosen 
speaker of the Parliament, a good gentleman and wise, in the 
afiaires of his shire, and.not ynleamed in the lawes of the Realme, 
but as well for some lack of his teeth, as for want of language no- 
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thing ifell spoken, which at that time and businesse wHa most be- 
hooffiill for him to haue bene : this man after he had made his 
Oration to the Queene ; which ye know is of course to be done 
at the first assembly of both houses ; a bencher of the Temple 
both well learned and very eloquent, returning from the Par* 
liament house asked another gentleman his frend how be liked 
M.. Speakers Oration : mary quoth th'other, me thinks I heard not 
a better alehouse tale told this seuenyeares. This happened be- 
cause the good old Knight made no difference betweene an Ora- 
tion or publike speach to be deliuered to th'eare of a Princes Ma« 
iestie and state of a Realme, then he would haue done of an ordi- 
nary tale to be told at his table in the countrey, wherein all men 
know the oddes is very great. And though graue and wise coun- 
sellours in their consultations doe not vse much superfluous elo- 
quence, and also in their iudiciall hearings do much mislike all 
scholasticall rbetoricks : yet in such a case as it may be (and as this 
Parliament was) if the Lord Chancelour of England or Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury himselfe were to speake, he ought to doe it 
cunningly and eloquently, which can not be without the vse of 
figures : and neuerthelesse none impeachment or blemish to the 
grauitie of their persons or of the cause : wherein I report me to 
the that knew Sir Nicholas Bacon Lord keeper of the great Seale^ 
or the now Lord Treasorer of England, and haue bene conuersant 
with their speaches made in the Parliament house & Starrecham- 
ber. From whose lippes I haue seene to proceede more graue and 
naturall eloquence, then from all the Oratours of Oxford or 
Cambridge, but all is as it is handled, and maketh no matter whe- 
ther the same eloquence be naturall to them or artificiall (though 
I thinke rather naturall) yet were they knowen to be learned and 
not vnskilfuU of th'artc, when they were yonger men : and as lear- 
ning and arte teacheth a schollar to speake, so doth it also teach a 
counsellour, and aswell an old man as a yong, and a man in autho- 
ritie, aswell as a priuate person, and a pleader aswell as a preacher, 
euery man after his sort and calling as best becommeth : and that 
speach which becommeth one, doth not become another, for ma- 
ners of speaches, some serue to work in excesse, some in mediocri- 
tie, some to graue purposes, some to light, some to be short and 
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brief, some to be long, some to stirre yp affections, some to pacific 
and appease them, and these common despisers of good vtterance, 
which resteth altogether in figuratiue speaches^ being well vsed 
whether it come by nature or by arte or by exercise, they be bat 
certaine grosse ignorance of whom it is truly spoken seicntia non 
habet inimicum nisi ignorantem. I haue come to the Lord Keeper 
Sir Nicholas Bacofiy & found him sitting in his gallery alone with the 
works of Quintilian before him, in deede he was a most eloquent 
man, and of rare learning and wisedome, as euer I knew England 
to breed, and one that ioyed as much in learned men and men of 
good witts. A Knight of the Queenes priuie chamber, once in- 
treated a noble woman of the Court, being in great fiauour about 
her Maiestie (to th'intent to remoue her from a certaine displeasure, 
which by sinister opinion she had conceiued against a gentleman 
his friend) that it would please her to heare him speake in his 
own cause, Sc not to codene him vpon his aduersaries report : God 
forbid said she, he is io wise for me to talke with, let him goe and 
satisfie such a man naming him : why quoth the Knight againe, 
had your Ladyship rather heare a man talke like a foolc or like a 
wise man ? This was because the Lady was a litle peruerse, and not 
disposed to reforme her selfe by hearing reason, which none o* 
ther can so well beate into the ignorant head, as the well spoken 
and eloquent man. And because I am so larre waded into this 
discourse of eloquence and figuratiue speaches, 1 will tell you wliai 
hapned on a time my selfe being present when certaine Doctours 
of the ciuil law were heard in a litigious cause betwixt a man and 
his wife : before a great Magistrat who (as they can tell that knew 
him) was a man very well learned and graue, but somewhat sowre^ 
and of no plausible vtterance : the gentlemans chaunce,.was to say r 
my Lord the simple woman is not so much to blame as her lewde 
abbettours, who by violent perswasions haue lead her into this 
wilfulnesse. Quoth the iudge, what neede such eloquent termes in 
this place, the gentleman replied, doth your Lordship mislike the 
terme, [violent] & me thinkes 1 speake it to great purpose : for I am 
sure she would neuer haue donie it, but by force of perswasion : & if 
perswasios were not very violent, to the minde of man it could not 
haue wrought so strage an effect as we read that it did once in J?- 
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gypij & would haue told the whole tale at large, if the Magistrate 
had not passed it ouer very pleasantly. Now to tell you the whole 
mailer as the gentlemS intSded, thus it was. There came into JE' 
gypt a notable Oratour, whose name was Hegesias who inueyed so 
much agabst the incomodittes of this transitory life, & so highly 
commended death the dispatcher of all euils ; as a great number of 
his hearers destroyed themselues, some with weapo, some with 
poyson, others by drowning find hanging themselues to be rid 
out of this vale of misery, in so much as it was feared least many 
moe of the people would haue miscaried by occasion of his per- 
swasions, if king Piolome had not made a publicke proclamation, 
that the Oratonr should auoyde the countrey , and no more be al«^ 
lowed to speake in any matter. Whether now perswasions, may not 
be said violent and forcible to simple myndes in speciall, I referre 
it to all mens iudgepients that heare the story. At least waies, 1 
finde this opinion, confirmed by a pretie deuise or embleme that 
Lucianu3 alleageth he saw in the pourtrait of Hercules within the 
Cilie of Marseills in Prouence : where they had figured a lustie 
old man with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong, by the o- 
ther end. at the peoples eares, vrho stood a fiirre of and seemed to 
be drawen to him by the force of that chayne fastned to his tong, as 
who would say, by force of his perswasions. And to shew more 
plainly that eloquence is of gr^t force (and not as many men 
thinke amisse) the propertie and gift of yong men onely, but ra«> 
iher of old men, and a thing which better beoommeth hory hairea 
then beardla^se boyes, they seeme to ground it ypon this reason : 
age (say they and most truly) brings experience, experience brin- 
geth wisedome, long life yeldes long vse and much exercise of 
vpeach, exercise and custome with wisedome, make an assured and 
▼oUuble vtterance ; so is it that old men more then any other sort 
speake most grauely, wisely, assuredly, and plausibly, which partes 
are all that caiy be required in perfite eloquence, and so in all deli- 
berations of importance where counsellours are allowed freely to 
opyne & shew their coceits, good perswasion is no lesse requisite 
then speach it selfe : for in great purposes to speake and not to be 
able or likely to perswade, is a vayne thing : now let vs retume 
backe to say more of Ibis Poeticall ornament. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

HOW ORMAMEHT POBTICALL 18 OF TWO SORTKS ACCORDING TO TBI 
DOVBLB V£RTVR AND STFICACIR OF FIOCRM. 

This ornament then is of two sortes, one to satisfie & delight 
th'eare onely by a goodly outward shew set vpon the matter 
with wordes, and speaches smothly and tunably running : ano« 
ther by certaine intendments or sence of such wordes & speaches 
inwardly working a stirre to the mynde: that first qualitie the 
Greeks called Enargicj of this word argos^ because it geueth a glo- 
rious lustre and light. This latter they called Energia of ergon^ 
because it wrought with a strong and vertuous operation; and 
figure breedeth them both, some seruing to giue glosse onely to a 
Kmguage, some togeue it efficacie by sence, and so by that meanes 
some of them serue th'eare onely, some seme the conceit onely and 
liot th'eare : there be of them also that serue both tumes as commo 
seruitours appointed for th'one and th'other purpose, which shalbe 
hereafter spoken of in place : but because we haue alleaged be- 
fore that ornament is but the good or rather bewtifuU habite of 
language and stile, and figuratiue speaches the instrument where, 
with we burnish our language fashioning it to this or that mea- 
sure and proportion, whence finally resulteth a long and continu- 
all phrase or maner of writing or speach, which we call by the 
name of stile : we wil first speake of language, then of stOe, lastly of 
figure, and declare their vertue and differences, and also their vse 
and best application, & what portion in exomation euery of them 
bringeth to the bewtifying of this Arte. 

CHAP. nil. 

OF LAMGCTAGB. 

Speach is not naturall to man sauing for hu onely habilitie to 
speake, and that he is by kinde apt to vtter all his conceits with 
sounds and voyces diuersified many maner of wayes, by meanes 
of the many & fit instruments he hath by nature to that purpose, 
as a broad and voluble tong, thinne and mouable lippes, teeth eue 
and not shagged, thick ranged, a round vaulted pallate, and a long 
throte, besides an excellent capacitie of wit that maketh him more 
disciplinable and imitatiue then any other creature : then as to the 
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foime and action of his speach, it commeth to bim by arte & tea« 
ching, and by yse or exercise. But after a speach is fullj fashioned 
to the common ynderstanding, & accepted by consent of a whole 
countrey •& natio, it is called a language, & receaneth none allow- 
ed alteration, but by extraordinary occasions by little & little, as it 
were insensibly bringing in of many corruptios that creepe along 
with the time : of all which matters, we haue more largely spoken 
in our bookes of the originals and pedigree of the English tong. 
Then when I say language, I meane the speach wherein the Poet 
or maker writeth be it Greek or Latine, or as our case is the vulgar 
English, & when it is peculiar vnto a countrey it is called the mo- 
ther speach of that people : the Greekes terme it Idioma : so is ours 
at this day the Norman English. Before the Conquest of the Nor- 
mans it was the Anglesaxon, and before that the British, which as 
some will, is at this day, the Walsh, or as others affirme the Cor- 
nish : I for my part thinke neither of both, as they be now spoken 
and pronounced. Thb part in our maker or Poet must be heedy- 
ly looked vnto, that it be naturall, pure, and the most vsuall of all 
his countrey : and for the same purpose rather that which is spo- 
ken in the kings Court, or in the good townes and Cities within 
the land, then in the marches and frontiers, or in port townes, 
where straungers haunt for traffike sake, or yet in Yniuersities 
where Schollers vse much peeuish affectation of words out of the 
primatiue languages, or finally, in any yplandish village or cor- 
ner of a Realme, where is no resort but of poore rusticall or vnci- 
uill people : neither shall he follow the speach of a craftes man or 
carter, or other of the inferiour sort, though he be inhabitant or 
bred in the best towne and Citie in this Realme, for such persons 
doe abuse good speaches by strange accents or ill shapen soundes, 
and false ortographie. But he shall follow generally the better 
brought vp sort, such as the Greekes call \charienies] men ciuill 
and graciously behauoured and bred. Our maker therfore at these 
dayes shall not follow Piers plowman nor Gower nor Lydgate nor 
yet Chancery for their language is now out of vse with vs : neither 
shall he take the termes of Northern-men, such as they vse in day- 
ly talke, whether they be noble men or gentlemen, or of their best 
claxkes all is a matter : nor in effect any speach vsed beyond the 
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rmer of Trent, thoogb do man can deny but that theirs is the pu- 
rer English Saxon at this day, yet it is not so Courtly nor so cur*- 
rant as our Southeme English is, no more is the far Westeme mas 
speach : ye shall therfore take the vsuall speach of the Court, and 
that of London and the shires lying about London within Ix* 
myles, and not much aboue. I say not this but that in euery shjrre 
of Engkind there be gentlemen and others that speake but special* 
ly write as good Southeme as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, but 
not the common people of euery shire, to whom the gentlemen, 
and also their learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but 
herein we are already ruled by th*English Dictionaries and other 
bookes written by learned men, and therefore it needeth none o- 
ther direction in that behalfe. Albeit peraduenture some small ad- 
monition be not impertinent, for we finde in our English wri- 
ters many wordes and speaches amendable, & ye shall see in some 
many inkhome termes so ill affected brought in by men of lear- 
ning as preachers and schoolemasters : and many straunge termes 
of other languages by Secretaries and Marchaunts and trauai- 
lours, and many darke wordes and not ysuall nor well sounding, 
though they be dayly spoken in Court. Wherefore great heed 
mast be taken by our maker in this point that his choise be good. 
And peraduenture the writer hereof be in that behalfe no lesse 
faultie then any other, vsing many straunge and vnaccusto- 
.med wordes and borrowed from other languages: and in that 
respect him selfe no meete Magistrate to refcnrme the same 
errours in any other person, but since he is not ynwilling to 
acknowledge his owne &ult, and can the better tell how to 
amend it, he may seeme a more excusable correctour of other 
mens: he intendeth therefore for an indifferent way and yni- 
uersall benefite to taxe him selfe first and before any otliers. 

These be words ysed by th'author in this present treatise, scieiu 
fifikej but with some reason, for it aCiswereth the word mechanically 
which no other word could haue done so properly, for when hee 
spake of all artificers which rest either in science or in handy craft, 
it followed neccssarilie that scietuyique should be coupled with 
mechankaU: or cIs neither of both to haue bene allowed, but in 
their places: a man of science liberall,and a handicrafts man, which 
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had not bene se cleanly a speech as the other Maiot'domo : in truth 
this word is borrowed of the 'Spaniard and ItaUan^ and therefore 
hew and not vsnall, bat to them that are acquainted with the af- 
fiiires of Court : and so for his ioUy magnificence (as this case is) 
may be accepted among Courtiers, for whom this is specially writ- 
ten. A man might haue said in steade of Maior^domoj the French 
word (maistre ifhostell) but iUauouredly, or the right English 
word (Lord Steward.) But me thinks for my owne opinion this 
word Maior^dotno though he be borrowed, is more acceptable tha 
any of the rest, other men may iudge otherwise. PolUien^ this word 
also is receiued from the Frenchmen, but at this day vsuall in 
Court and with all good Secretaries : and cannot finde an English 
word to match him, for to haue said a man politique, had not bene 
so wel : bicause in trueth that had bene no more than to haue said a 
ciuil person. Politien is rather a surueyour of ciuilitie than ciuil, 8c 
a piiblique minister or Counseller in the state. Ye haue also this 
worde Canduictj a French word, but well allowed of vs, and long 
since vsuallj it soundes somewhat more than this word (leading) 
for it is applied onely to the leading of a Captaine, and not as a lit- 
tle boy should leade a blinde man, therefore more proper to the 
ease when he saide, conduict of whole armies : ye finde also this 
w<Mrd Idiomej taken from the Greekes, yet seruing aptly, when a 
man wanteth to expresse so much ynles it be in two words, which 
surplussage to auoide, we are allowed to draw in other words sin- 
gle, and asmuch significatiue » this yrord significatiue is borrowed 
of the Latine and French, but to vs brought in first by some No« 
ble-mans Secretarie, as I thinke, yet doth so well seme the tume, as 
it could not now be spared : and many more like vsurped Latine 
and French. words : as, Methodcj methodically placatian^funciinn^M^ 
subtilingj refining ycompendiousjprolixejiguratiu€j inueigle. A terme 
borrowed of our common Lawyers, impression j also a new terme, 
but well expressing the matter, and more than our English word. 
These words. Numerous^ numerosUeey metrically harmonically but 
they cannot be refused, specially in this place for description of the 
arte. Also ye finde these words, penetraiey penetrable y'indigniiie^ 
which I cannot see how we may spare them, whatsoeuer fault wee 
finde with Ink*horne termes^ for our speach wanteth wordesto 
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such sence so well to be vsed : yet in steade oiindignUie^ jee haae 
vnworthinesse : and for pendraiey we may say pterccy and that a 
FVench tenne also, or broche^ or enter into with violence, but not 
so well sounding as penetrate. Item, sauagej for wi]de : obscure^ for 
darke. Item these words, decUnaiiimy deUneaiiony dtmentianyare scho* 
lasticall termes in deede, and yet very proper. jBut peraduenture. 
(Sc I could bring a reason for it) many other like words borrowed 
Old; of the Latin and French, were not so well to be allowed by vs, 
as these words, audacious j for bdd ifacundiiiey for eloquence : egregi* 
ausy for great or notable : impletey for replenished : atiemptaij for at- 
tempt : compatibles for agreeable in nature, and many more. But 
herein the noble Poet Horace hath said inough to satisfie ys all in 
these few verses. 

MuUa renascentur qua iam cecidere cadeut^ 

Qu€B nunc sunt in honore vocabula si volet vsus 

Quern penes arbitrium est 6f vis Sf norma loquendi. 
Which I haue thus englbhed, but nothing with so good grace, nor 
so briefly as the Poet wrote. 

Man^ a word^alne shall eft arise 

And such as now bene held in hiest prise 

Will fall as fast J when vse and custome will 

Onely vmpiers of speachj Jor force and skill. 

CHAP. V. 

OF 9TILB. 

Stile, is a constant & continuall phrase or tenour of speaking 
and writing, extending to the whole tale or processe of the. 
poeme or historie, and not properly to any peece or member of a 
tale : but is of words speeches and sentences together, a certaine 
contriued forme and qualitie, many times naturall to the writer, 
many times his peculier by election and arte, and such as either he 
keepeth by skill, or holdeth on by ignorance, and will not or per- 
aduenture cannot easily alter into any other. So we say that Ci'ce* 
roes stile, and Sabists were not one, nor Cesar s and Liuiesy nor Ho* 
mer.f and Hesiodus, not Herodotus and Theucididesy nor Euripides Sc 
Aristophonesy nor Erasmus and Budeus stiles. And because this 
continuall course aiid manner of writing or speech sheweth the 
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matter and disposition of the writers minde, more than one' or 
few words or sentences can shew, therefore there be that haue cal- 
led stile, the image of man [meniis character'] for man is but his 
minde, and as hb minde is tempered and qualified, so are his spee- 
ches and language at large, and his inward conceits be the mettall 
of his minde and his manner of ytterance the very warp Sc wook 
of his conceits, more plaine, or busie and intricate, or otherwise af- 
fected after the rate. Most men say that not any one point in all 
Phisiognotny is so certaine, as to iudge a mans manners by his eye: 
but more assuredly in mine opinion, by his dayly nmner of speech 
and ordinary writing. For if the man be graue, his speech and stile 
is graue: if light-headed, his stile and language also light: if the 
minde be haughtie and hoate, the speech and stile is also vehement 
and stirring : if it be colde and temperate, the stile b also very mo- 
dest : if it be humble, or base and meeke, so is also the language and 
stile. And yet peraduenture not altogether so, but that euery mans 
stile is for the most part according to the matter and subiect of the 
writer, or so ought to be, and conformable thereunto. The againe 
may it be said as wel, that men doo chuse their subiects according 
to the mettal of their minds, & therfore a high-minded man chu- 
seth him high &; lofty matter to write of. The base courage, matter 
base & lowe, the meane & modest mind, meane & moderate mat- 
ters after the rate. Howsoeuer it be, we finde that vnder these three 
principall coplexios (if 1 may with leaue so terme the) high, meane 
and base stile, there be contained many other humors or qualities 
of stile, as the plaine and obscure, the rough and smoth, the facill 
and hard, the plentifuU and barraine, the rude and eloquent, the 
strong and feeble, the vehement and cold stiles, all which in their 
euill are to be reformed, and the good to be kept and vsed. But 
generally to haue the stile decent & comely it behooueth the ma- 
ker or Poet to follow the nature of his subiect, that is if his matter 
be high and loftie that the stile be so to, if meane, the stile also to be 
meane, if base, the stile humble and base accordingly : and they 
that do otherwise vse it, applying to meane matter, hie and loftie 
stile, and to hie matters, stile eyther meane or base, and to the base 
matters, the meane or hie stile, do vtterly disgrace their poesie and 
•hew themselues nothing skilfuU in their arte, nor hauing regard 
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to the deCencie, which is the chiefe praise of any writer* There- 
fore to ridde all louers of learning from that errour, I will as neere 
as 1 lean set downe, which matters be hie and loftie, which be but 
meane, and which be low and base, to the intent the stiles maybe 
fashioned to the matters, and keepe their decorum and good pro- 
portion in euery respect: I am not igncnnnt that many good 
clerkes be contrary to mine opinion, and say that the loftie style 
may be decently vsed in a meane and base subiect & contrariwise, 
which I do in parte acknowledge, but with a reasonable qualifica^ 
tion. For Homer hath so vsed it in his trifling worke of Baira* 
ekomyomachia : that is in his treatise of the warrc betwixt the frogs 
and the mice. VhrgiU also in hb bucolickes^ and in his georgicks^ 
whereof the one is counted meane^ the other base, that is the hus- 
tNmdmans discourses and the shepheards, but hereunto serueth a 
reason in my simple conceite: for first to that triflmg poeme of 
Horner^ though the frog and the mouse be but litle and ndiculoua 
beasts, yet to treal of warre is an high subiect, and a thing in euery 
respect terrible and daungerous to them that it alights on: and 
therefore of learned diitie asketh martiall grandiloquence, if it be 
set foorth in his kind and nature of wane, euen betwixt the basest 
creatures that can be imagined : so also is the Ante or pismire, and 
they be but little creeping things, not perfect beasts, but insects, or 
wormes : yet in describbg their nature & instinct, and their man- 
nsr of life apinroching to the forme of a common-welth, and their 
properties not vnlike to the vertnes of most excellent gouemors 
and captaines, it asketh a more maiestie of speach then would the 
description of any other beastes life or nature, and perchance of 
many matters perteyning vnto the baser sort of men, because it 
resembleth the historie of a ciuill raiment, and of them all the 
chiefe and most principall which is Monarchie: so also in his buco* 
licks^ which are but pastorall speaches and the basest of any other 
poeme in their owne proper nature: Firgill vsed a somewhat 
swelling stile when he came to insinuate the birth of Marcellus 
heire apparant to the Emperour Augustus, as child to his sister, 
aspiring by hope and greatnes of the house, to the succession of the 
Empire, and establishment thereof in that familie: whereupon 
Virgin could do no lesse then to yse such manner of stile, whatso- 
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^uer condition the poeme were of and this was decent, & no &uU 
or blemish, to confound the tennors of the stiles for that cause. But 
now when I remember me againe that this Eglogue^ (for I haue 
read it somewhere) was conceiued by Octauian th'Emperonr to 
be written to the honour of Pollio a citizen of Rome, 8c of no great 
pobilitie, the same was misKked againe as an implicatiue, no- 
thing decent nor proportionable to Pollio his fortunes and cal- 
ling, in which respect I might say likewise the stile was not to be 
such as if it had bene for the Emperours owne honour, and those 
of the bloud imperial!, then which subiect there could not be a- 
mong the Romane writers an higher nor grauer to treat ypon : so 
can I not be remoued from mine opinion, but still me thinks that 
in all decencie the stile ought to conforme with the nature of the 
subiect, otherwise if a writer will seeme to obserue no decorum at 
all, nor passe how he fashion his tale to his matter, who doubteth 
but he may in the lightest cause speake like a Pope, & in the gra« 
uest matters prate like a parrat, & finde wordes & phrases ynough 
to serae both turnes, and neither of them commendably, for nei- 
ther is all that may be written of Kings and Princes such as ought 
to keepe a high stile, nor all that may be written vpon a shepheard 
to keepe the low, but according to the matter reported, if that be 
of high or base nature : for euery pety pleasure, and vayne de- 
light of a king are not to accompted high matter for the height 
of his estate, but meane and perchaunce very base and yile : nor so 
a Poet or historiographer, could decently with a high stile re- 
porte the vanities of Nero^ the ribaudries of Caligula^ the idlenes 
of DomHiany & the riots of Heliogabalus. But well the magnanimi- 
tie and honorable ambition of Ccesar^ the prosperities of AugU' 
stuSf the grauitie of Tiberius^ the bountie of Traiancy the wisedome 
of Aureltusy and generally all that which concerned the highest 
honours of Emperours, their birth, alliaunoes, gouernement, ex- 
ploits in warre and peace, and other publike affaires : for they be 
matter stately and high, and require a stile to be lift vp and ad- 
iiaunced by choyse of wordes, phrases, sentences, and figures, high, 
loftie, eloquent, & magnifik in proportion : so be the meane mat- 
ters, to be caried with all wordes and speaches of smothnesse and 
pleasant moderation, & finally the base things to be holden with- 
in 
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in their teder, by a low, myld, and simple maner of vtterance, cree- 
ping rather then clyming, & inarching rather then mounting yp»- 
wardes, with the wings of the stately subiects and stile. 

CHAP. VI. 

OP THB HIOHy LOW, AND MBAMB 8UBIBCT. 

Tub matters therefore that concerne the Gods and diuine 
things are highest of all other to be couched in writing, next 
to them the noble gests and great fortunes of Princes, and the no* 
table accidets of time, as the greatest afiaires of war & peace, these 
be all high subiectes, and therefore are deliuered ouer to the Poets 
Hymnick & histoiicall who be occupied either in diuine laudes, or 
in heroicaU reports : the meane matters be those that cocerne meane 
men, their life and busines, as lawyers, gentlemen, and marchants, 
good housholders and honest Citizens, and which sound neither 
to matters of state nor of warre, nor leagues, nor great alliances, 
but smatch all the common conuersation, as of the ciuiller and 
better sort of men : the base and low matters be the doings of the 
commo artificer, seruingman, yeoman, groome, husbandman, day- 
labourer, sailer, ^hepheard, swynard, and such like of homely cal- 
ling, degree and bringing vp : so that in euery of the sayd three 
degrees not the selfe same vertaes be egally to be praysed nor the 
same vices, egally to be dispraised, nor their loues, mariages, quarels, 
contracts and other behauiours, be like high nor do require to be 
set fourth with the like stile : but euery one in his degree and de- 
cencie, which made that all hymnes and histories, and Tragedies, 
were written in the high stile : all Comedies and Enterludes and 
other common Poesies of loues, and such like in the meane stile, 
all Eglogues and pastorall poemes in tlie low and base stile, other- 
wise they had bene ytterly disproporcioned : likewise for the same 
cause some phrases and figures be onely peculiar to the high stile, 
some to the base or meane, some common to all three, as shalbe de- 
clared more at large hereafter when we come to speake of figure 
and phrase : also some wordes and speaches and sentences doe be- 
come the high stile, that do not become th'other two. And contra- 
riwise, as shalbe said when we talke of words and sentences : final- 
ly some kinde of measure and concord, doe not beseeme the high 
stile, that well become the meane and low, as we haue said spea- 
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Icing of concord and measure. But generally the high stile is dis- 
graced and made foolish and ridiculous by all wordes aflfected, 
counterfait, and puflfed yp, as it were a windball carrying more 
countenance then matter, and can not be better resembled then to 
these midsommer pageants in London, where to make the people 
wonder are set forth great and vglie Gyants marching as if they 
were aliue, and armed at all points, bat within they are stuffed foil 
of browne paper and tow, which the shrewd boyes vnderpeering, 
do guilefully discouer and tume to a great derision : also all darke 
and ynaccustomed wordes, or rusticall and homely, and sentences 
that hold too much of the mery & light, or infiimous & vnshame- 
iast are to be accounted of the same sort, for such speaches become 
not Princes, nor great estates, nor them that write of their doings 
to ytter or report and intermingle with the graue and weightie 
matters. 

CHAP. VII. 

OP FIfiUREft AND FIGURATIUI 8PSACHS8. 

As figures be the instruments of ornament in euery language, 
so be they also in a sorte abuses or rather trespasses in speach, 
because they passe the ordinary limits of common vtteranoe, and 
be occupied of purpose to deceiue the eare and also the minde, 
drawing it from plainnesse and simplicitie to a certaine double- 
nesse, whereby our talke is the more guilefuU & abusing, for what 
els is your Metaphor but an inuersion of sence by transport ; your 
allegoric by a duplicitie of meanbg or dissimulation ynder couert 
and darke intendments : one while speaking obscurely and in rid- 
dle called jEnigma : another while by common prouerbe or A- 
dage called Paremia : then by merry skofie called Ironia : then by 
bitter tawnt called Sarccumus : then by periphrase or circumlo* 
cution when all might be said in a word or two : then by incredi- 
ble comparison giuing credit, as by your Hyperboley and many o- 
ther waies seeking io inueigle and appassionate the minde : which 
thing made the graue iudges AreopagUes (as I find written) to 
forbid all manner of figuratiue speaches to be vsed before them in 
their consistorie of lustice, as meere illusions to the minde, and 
wresters of vpright iudgement, saying that to allow such manner 
of forraine & coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned, were 
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all one as if the carpenter before he began to square his timber 
"would make his squire crooked : in so much as the straite and vp* 
right mind of a ludge is the very rule of iusCice till it be peruerted 
by affection. This no doubt is true and was by them grauely 
considered : but in this case because our maker or Poet is appoin* 
ted not for a iudge, but rather for a pleader, and that of pleasant & 
louely causes and nothing perillous, such as be those for the trial! 
of life, limme, or liuelyhood; and before iudges neither sower nor 
seuere, but in the eare of princely dames, yong ladies, gentlewo- 
men and courtiers, beyng all for the most part either meeke of na- 
ture, or of pleasant humour, and that all hb abuses tende but to 
dispose the hearers to mirth and sollace by pleasant conueyance 
and efficacy of-speach, they are not in truth to be accompted vices 
but for yertues in the poetical science very comendable. On the o« 
ther side, such trespasses in speach (whereof there be many) as geue 
dolour and disliking to the eare 8c minde, by any foule indecencie 
or disproportion of sound, situation, or senoe, they be called and 
not without cause this vicious parts or rather heresies of language : 
wherefore the matter resteth much in the definition and accep- 
tance of this word [^decarum] for whatsoeuer is so, cannot iustly 
be misUked. In which respect it may come to passe that what the 
(jrrammarian setteth downe for a viciositee in speach may become 
a vertue and no vice, contrariwise his commended figure may fall 
into a reprochfuU fault : the best and most assured remedy where- 
of is, generally to follow the saying of Bias : ne quid nimis. So as in 
keeping measure, and not exceeding nor shewing any defect in 
the vse of his figures, he cannot lightly do amisse, if he haue be- 
sides (as that must needes be) a special! regard to all circumstances 
of the person, place, time, cause and purpose he hath inhand,which 
being well obserued it easily auoideth all the recited inconuenien- 
ces, and maketh now and then very vice goe for a formall vertue 
in the exercbe of this Arte. 

CHAP. VIII. 

8IX« POIMTf SET DOWNE BY OUR LBARIIBD FdREFATHERS FOR A OBRBRAIX 
RBOIMRMT OF ALL GOOD VTTBRAIIGB BE IT BY MOCTTH OR BY WRITIMO. 

BvT before there had bene yet any precise obseruation made of 
figuratiue speeches, the first learned artificers of language con- 
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Bidered that the bewtie and good grace of vtterance rested in no 
many pointes : and whatsoeuer transgressed those lymits, they 
counted it for yitious; and thereupon did set downe a manner of 
regiment in all speech generally to be obserued, consisting in sixe 
pointes. First they said that there ought to be kept a decent pro- 
portion in our "writings and speach, which they termed Analogia* 
Secondly, that it ought to be voluble ypon the tongue, and tuna* 
ble to the eare, which they called Tasis. Thirdly, that it were not 
tediously long, but briefe and compendious, as the matter might 
beare, which they called SytUomia. Fourthly, that it should cary an 
orderly and good construction, which they called Synthesis. Fiftly, 
that it should be a sound, proper and naturall speach, which they 
cMed Ciriologia. Sixtly, that it should be liuely& stirring, which 
they called IVapus. So as it appeareth by this order of theirs, that 
no vice could be committed in speech, keeping within the bounds 
of that restraint. But sir, all this being by them very well concei- 
ued, there remayned a greater difficidtie to know what this pro- 
portion, volubilitie, good construction, & the rest were, otherwise 
we could not be euer the more relteued. It was therefore of neces- 
sitie that a more curious and particular description should bee 
made of euery manner of speech, either transgressing or agreeing 
with their said generall prescript. Whereupon it came to passe, 
that all the commendable parts of speech were set fborth by the 
name of figures, and all the illaudable partes ynder the name of 
vices, or yiciosities, of both which it shall bee spoken ix\ their 
places. 

CHAP. IX. 

HOW THB ORSBKS PIR9T, ASD AFTBKWARD THB LATIHKB, IWUBNTSD 

NBW MAMB8 FOR BUERY FIGURE y WHICH THIS AinTHOR 

IS ALSO ENFORCED TO DOO IN HIS VULOAR. 

jThe Greekes were a happy people for the fteedome & liberty 
of their language, because it was allowed the to inuet any new 
name that they listed and to peece many words together to make 
of them one entire, much more significatiue than flie single word. 
So among other things did they to their figuratiue speeches deuise 
certaine names. The Latines came somewhat behind them in that 
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point, and for want of oonuenient single wordes to ezpresse thai 
which the Greeks could do by cobling many words together, they 
were faine to vse the Greekes still, till after many yeares that the 
learned Oratours and good Grammarians among the Romaines, 
as Cicero^ Farroy Quintiliany & others strained themselues to giue 
the Greeke wordes Latin names, and yet nothing so apt and fitty. 
The same course are we driuen to follow in thb description, since 
we are enforced to cull out for the vse of our Poet or maker all 
the most commendable figures. Now to make them knowen (as 
behoueth) either we must do it. by th'originall Greeke name or by 
the Latine, or by our owne. But when 1 consider to what sort of 
Readers I write, & how iU faring the Greeke terme would sound 
in the English eare, then also how short the Latines come to ex- 
presse manie of the Greeke origmals. Finally, how well our lan- 
guage senieth to supplie the fuU signification of them both, I haue 
thought it no Icsse lawfuU, yea peraduenture vnder licence of the 
learned, more laudable to vse our owne naturall, if they be well 
chosen, and of proper signification, than to borrow theirs. So shall 
not our English Poets, though they be to seeke of the Greeke and 
Latin languages, lament for lack of knowledge sufficient to the 
purpose of this arte. And in case any of these new English names 
giuen by me to any figure, shall happen to oflfend. 1 pray that the 
learned will beare with me and to thinke the straungenesse there- 
of proceedes but of noueltie and disaquaintance with our eares, 
which in processe of tyme, and by custome will frame very well : 
and such others as are not learnt in the primitiue languages, if 
they happen to hit vpon any new name of myne (so ridiculous in 
their opinion) as may moue them to laughter, let such persons, yet 
assure themselues that such names go as neare as may be to their 
originals, or els seme better to the purpose of the figure then the 
very originall, reseruing alwayes, that such new name should not 
be vnpleasant in our vulgar nor harsh vpon the tong : and where 
it shall happen otherwise, that it may please the reader to thinke 
that hardly any other name in our English could be found to 
seme the turne better. Againe if to auoid the hazard of this blame 
I should haue kept the Greek or Latin still it would haue appea- 
red a little too scholasticall for our makers, and a peece of worke 
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more fit for clerkes then for Courtiers for whose instniction this 
trauaile is taken : and if 1 should haue left out both the Greeke 
and Lattne name, and put in none of our owne neither : well per- 
chance m^ht the rule of the figure haue bene set downe, but no 
conuenient name to hold him in memory. It was therfore expe- 
dient we deuised for euery figure of importance his vulgar name, 
and to ioyne the Greeke or Latine originall with them ; after that 
sort much better satisfying aswel the vulgar as the learned learner, 
and ako the authors owne purpose, which is to make of a rude ri- 
mer, a learned and a Courtly Poet. 

CHAP. X. 

A D1UI8I01I OF FIGURBS, AND BOW THBT tBRUI IN BXORIIATION 
OF L4NOUAOB. 

And because our chiefe purpose herein is for the learning of 
Ladies and youn^ Gentlewomen, or idle Courtiers, desirous 
to become skilful in their owne mother tongue, and for their pri- 
uate recreation to make now & then ditties of pleasure, thinking 
for our parte none other science so fit for them & the place as that 
which teacheth beau semblant, the chiefe professio aswell of Cour- 
ting as of poesie : since to such manner of mindes nothing is more 
combersome then tedious doctrines and schoUarly methodes of 
discipline, we haue in our owne conceit deuised a new and strange 
modell of this arte, fitter to please the Court then the schoole, and 
yet not vnnecessarie for all such as be willing themselues to be- 
come good makers in the vulgar, or to be able to iudge of other 
mens makings : wherefore, intending to follow the course which 
we haue begun, thus we say : that though the language of our Po- 
et or maker being pure & clenly, & not disgraced by such vicious 
parts as haue bene before remembred in the Chapter of language, 
be sufficiently pleasing and commendable for the ordinarie vse of 
speech ; yet is not the same so well appointed for all purpose^ of 
the excellent Poet, as when it is gaUatly arrayed in all his colours 
which figure can set vpon it, therefore we are now further to de- 
termine of figures and figuratiue speeches. Figuratiue speech is, a 
noueltie of language euidently (and yet not absurdly) estranged 
from the ordinarie habite and manner of our dayly talke and wri* 

ting 
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ting and figure it selfe is a certaine liuely or good grace set ypoti 
wordes, speaches and sentences to some purpose and not in yaine, 
gluing them ornament or efficacie by many maner of alterations 
in shape, in sounde, and also in sence, sometime by i¥ay of sur* 
plnsage, sometime by defiect, sometime by disorder, or mutation, 8t 
also by putting into our speaches more pithe and substance, sub^ 
tilitie, quicknesse, efficacie or moderation, in this or that sort tu« 
ning and tempring them, by amplification, abridgemet, opening, 
closing, enforcing, meekening, or otherwise disposing them to the 
best purpose? whereupon the learned clerks who haue writte me- 
thodically of this Arte in the two master languages, Greeke and 
Latine, haue sorted all their figures into three rankes, and the first 
they bestowed vpon the Poet onely : the second vpon the Poet 
and Oratour indifferently : the third vpon the Oratour alone. And 
that first sort of figures doth seme th'eare onely and may be there- 
fore called Auricular: ydur second serues the conceit onely and 
not th^eare, and may be called sensablcy not sensible nor yet senten* 
tious : your third sort serues as well th'eare as the conceit and may 
be called sententious figures j because not only they properly apper- 
teine to fiill sentences, for bewtifying them with a currant & plea« 
sant numerositie, but also giuing them efficacie, and enlarging the 
whole matter besides with copious amplifications. I doubt not 
but some busie carpers will scome at my new deuised termes : oti- 
ricular and sensable^ saying that I might with better warrant haue 
vsed in their steads these words, orihographtcall or syniacticall, which. 
the learned Grammarians left ready made to our hands, and do 
importe as much as th'other that ( haue brought, which thing 
peraduenture I deny not in part, and neuerthelesse for some causes 
thought them not so necessarie : but with these maner of men I 
do willingly beare, in respect of their laudable endeuour to allow 
antiquitie and flie innouation : with like beneuolence 1 trust they 
will beare with me writing in the vulgar speach and seeking by 
my nouelties to satisfie not the schoole but the Court: whereas 
they know very well all old things soone waxe stale & lothsome, 
and the new deuises are euer dainty and delicate, the vulgar instru- 
ction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, not clerk- 
ly or vncouthe as are all these of the Greeke and Latine languages 
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pFunititteiy receiued, vnlesse they be qualified or by mocfa yae and 
custome allowed and our eares made acquainted with them. Tiras 
then 1 say that auricular figures be those which werke idterfttion 
in th^eare by sound, accent, time, and slipper volubilitie in vtte* 
ranee, such as for that respect was called by the auncients numero* 
sitie of speack. And not onely the whole body of a tale in poeme 
or historic may be made in such sort pleasant and agreable to the 
eare, but also euery clause by it selfe,. and euery single word carried 
in a clause, may haue their pleasant sweetenesse apart. And so lodg 
as. this qualitie extendeth but to the outward tuning of the speach 
reaching no higher then th'eare and forcing the mynde little or 
nothing, it is that yertue which the Greeks call Enargia and is the 
office of the auricular figures to performe. Therefore as tfie mem* 
b^rs of langUAge at large are whole sentences, and sentences are 
compact of clauses, and clauses of words, and euery word of letters 
and siUaUes^ so. is the alteration (be it but of a sillable or letter) 
much materiall to the sound and sweetenesse of vtterance. Where* 
fore beginning first at the smallest alterations which^ rest in letters 
and sillables^ the first sort of our figures auricular we do appoint 
to single words as they lye in language ; the second to clauses of 
speach ; the third to perfit sentences and to the wh(^ masse or 
body of the tale be it poeme or historic written or reported. 

CHAP. XI. 

OF AURICULAR FI6URBS AFFERTBINIHG TO SINGLE WOROIS AND WORKING 

BY THEIR DIUERS SOUNDE8 AND AUDIBLE TUNES Al<TBRATION TO 

THE BARE ONBLY AND NOT THE MTNDB. 

A waBD as he lietb in course of language is many wayes figu- 
red and thereby not a little altered ia sound,, which conse- 
quently alters the tune and harmonic of a meeter as to the eare. 
And this alteration is sometimes by adding sometimes by rabba* 
ting of a sillable or letter to or firom a word either in the begin- 
ning, middle or ending ioyning or vnioyning of sillables and 
letters suppressing or confounding their seuerall soundes, or by 
misplacmg of a letter, or by deare exchaunge of one letter for an- 
other, or by wrong ranging of the accent. And your figures of ad- 
dition or surpluse be three, videl. In the b^inning, as to say : Ldaen^ 

for 
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tcfrdoofty endanger J for danger ^ emboldcny for boUen* 

In the middle, as io say renuerty for reuers^ meeierfy^ finr meeUy^ 
goldylockesj for goldlockes. 

In th^end, as to say [remembren'] for [rein«»iJrc[ [jpoAen] fijr 
Ispoke^ . And your figures of rabbate be as many, yidel. 
• From the beginning, as to say {twist for betwixt'] [jgainsmf for 
ugainesqy :] [^ill (or euill:'] 

From the middle, as to say [jparaunter for parauenture'] poarety 
toft poueriie] souraigne for soueraigne'] tone for taken.'] 

From the end, as to say [fnomte for morning] bet for better] and 
such like. 

Your swafflowing or ^ting vp one letter by another is when 
two vowels meete, whereof thrones sound goeth into other, as to 
say for to attaine VaUaine] for sorrow and smart sor^ and smart.] 

Yoar displacing of a siUable as io say [desier for desire.] Jier for 

By cleare exchaunge of one letter or sillaUe for another, as t» 
«ay euermare for euermore^ wrang for wrong : gouldtat gold : fright 
torfraight and « hundred rooe, which be commonly misused and 
strained to make rime. 

By wrong ranging the accent of a siUable by whicli meane a 
3hort Billable is made long and a long short as to say souer&ine for 
souSraine: gratious totgritiousi 6ndurefdis endHre: SMmon far 
Salomon. 

These many wayes may our maker alter his wordes, and some* 
times it is done for pleasure to gtue a bettersound, sometimes yp. 
on neoessitie, and to make rp the rime. But our maker must take 
heed that he be not to bold specially in exchange of one letter for 
another, finr vnlesse vsuall speach and cusiome allow it, it is a fault 
and BO figure, and because these be figures of the smallest impor- 
taunce, I forbeare to giue them any vulgar name. 

CHAP. XII, 

OF AURICDULR FUWUM% PBKTAIHINO TO CLAWMM OF 8PBBCH AMB 
BY THEM WORKING NO LITTLE ALTERATION TO THE BARE. 

As your single words may be many waies trasfigured to make 
the meetre or verse more tunable and melodious, so also may 
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your whole and entire clauses be in such sort contriu^d bj the or- 
der of their construction as the eare may. leceiue a certaine recrea- 
tion^ although the mind for any noueltie of saice be little or. no- 
thing affected. And therefore al your figures of grammaiicaO con- 
struction, I accompt them but merely auricular in that they reach 
no furder then the eare. To which there will appeare some sweete 
or vnsauery point to offer you dolour or delight, either by some 
euident defect^ or surplusage, or disorder, or immutation in the 
same speaches notably altering either the congruitie graiTima^tcii//^ 
ckr the sence, or both. And first of those that worke by defect, if 
but one word or some little portion of speach be wanting, it may 
be supplied by ordinary vnderstanding and vertue of the figure 
EcUptU Eclipsis,Mix>sajySoearljf amanyfar \^arej/e] soearly aman : he is to 
FieurVof de*"^ intreated^ for he is [^easie^ to be intreated : 1 thanke God I am 
fault to Hue like a Gentleman^ for I am [^able] to liue^ and the Spaniard 
said in his deuise of armes acuerdo oluidoy 1 remember 1 forget 
whereas in right congruitie of speach it should be. I remember 
[that 1 [doo] forget. And in a deuise of our owne [empechement 
pur a choisan] a let for a furderance whereas it should be said [yse] 
a let for a furderance, and a number more like speaches defectiue, 
and supplied by common vnderstanding. 

But if it be to mo clauses then dne, that some such word be sup- 
plied to perfit the congruitie or sence of them all, it is by the figure 
Xeugma [Zeugma'] we call him the {single suppUe"] because by one word 
Sinrie supply ^^ ^^^'^ many clauses of one congruitie, and may be Kkened io 
the man that serues many maisters at once, but all of one country 
or kinred : as to say. 

Fellaaes and friends and kinne forsooke me quite. 
Here this word forsooke satisfieth the congruitie and sence of 
bH three clauses, which would require euery of them asmuch. And 
as we setting forth her Maiesties regaU petigree^ said in this. figure 
of [Single supplie.'] 

Her graundsires Father and Brother was a King 
Her mother a crowned Queene^ her Sister and her selfe. 
Whereas ye see this one word [was] serues them all in that they 
require but one congniitie and sence. 
Yet hath this figure cf [Single supp^] another propertie, occa- 
sioning 
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suming him to change now and then his name : by the order of his 

supplie, for if it be placed in the forefront of all the senendl clauses 

whom he is to seme as a common seroitoar, then is he catted by the 

Greeks Prozeugma^ by vs the Ringleader : thus ProMeugma, 

or the 
Her beautie perst mine eye, her tpeack mine wofull hart i Ringleadtr. 

Her pretence aii the powen of my discourte^ Sfc» 

Where ye see this one word l^persf] placed in the foreward, sa* 
tisfieth both in sence & congruitie all those other clauses that fol- 
lowe him. 

And if such word of supplie be placed in the middle of all such 

clauses as he semes : it is by the Greeks caUed Mezozeugnia^ by Mtxouugma 

vs the rMiddlemarcker'] thus : . ?r the 

Middle mai^ 
Faire maydes beautie (alack) withyeares it veares away, ^her. 

And with wether and sicknet^ and Borrow at they tay. 
Where ye see this word [weares"] semes one clause before him^ 
and two clauses behind him^ in one and the same sence and con* 
gmitie. And in this verse^ 

Either the troth or talke nothing at all. 
Where this word [talke] semes the clause before and also be- 
hind. But if such supplie be placed after all the clauses, and not 
before not in the middle, then is he called by the Greeks Hypoxeug^ HypoMeugma, 
may and by vs the IJRerewarder'] thus : RcrewanLr. 

My maiet that vvont^ to keepe me eompaniey 
And my neighbourty who dvvelt next to my vvally 
Thefriendt thai tvvarey they would not tticke to die 
In my quarrell: they arejiedfrom me alL 

Where ye see this word [fled from me] seme all the three clauses 
requiring but one congruitie & sence. But if such want be in sun- 
drie clauses, and of seuerall congruities or sence^ and the supply be 
made to seme them all, it is by the figure Siltepsity whom for that SUleptU, 
respect we call the [double tupplie] conceiuing, and, as it were, com» ^j ^® p. 
piehending vnder one a supplie of two natures, and may be like- p]y. 
ned to the man that semes many masters at once, being of strange 
Countries or kinreds, as in these verses, where the lamenting widow 
shewed the Pilgrim the graues in which her husband 8c children 
lay buried. 

T. iij 
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Here mf tweete iotmet and daughiert all mjf blUMCy 
Yonder mine owne deere htuband buried i$. 
Where ye see one verbe singular supplyeth tbe plurall and sin* 
, gakuTy and thus 

ludge ye louere^ if it be strange or no : 
My Ladie laughs for ioy^ and I for oo. 
Where ye see a third person supplie himselfe and a first person. 
And thus, 

Madame ye neuer shewed your selfe vntrue^ 
Nor my deserts would euer suffer you. 
Viz. to show. Where ye see the moode Indicatiue supply him 
selfe and an Infinitiue. And the like in these other. 
/ neuer yetfailde you in constanciey 
Nor neuer doo intend vntill 1 die* 
Viz. [to show.'} Thus much for the congruitie, now for the 
sence. One wrote thus of a young man, who slew a villaine that 
had killed his father, and rauished his mother. 
Thus valiantly and with a manly minde^ 
And by onefeate of euerlastingfame^ 
This lustie lad fully requited kinde, 
Ilis fathers deaths and eke his mothers shame. 
Where ye see this word [requite'} seme a double sence : that is to 
say, to reuenge, and to satisfie. For the parents iniurie was reuai- 
ged, and the duetie of nature perfinmedor satisfied by the childe. 
But if this supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sun- 
drie times iterated, and by seuerall words, so as euery clause hath 
HypoMmxis. his owne supplie : then is it called by the Greekes ffypozeuxis^ we 
Sub^t'tuT ^^ ^^ ^^^ substitute after his originall, and is a supplie with ite- 
ration, as thus : 

Fnto the king she went^ and to the king she said^ 
Mine owne liege Lord behold thy poore handmaid. 
Here [weni to the king} and [said to the king} be but one clause 
iterated with words of sundrie supply. Or as in these verses fol- 
lowing. 

My Ladie gaue me, my Lady wist not vvhatj 

Geuing me leaue to be her Soueraine : 

For by such gift my Ladie hath done thaty 

Which whitest she liues she may not call againe. Here 
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Here [my JLadiegaue] and [my Ladie twisf] be supplies mth 
iteration, by vertne of this figare« 

Ye haue another auricular figure of defect, and is when we be« 
gin io speake a thing, and bieake of in the middle way ^ as if either 
it need^ no further to be spoken of, or that we were ashamed, or 
afiaide to speake it out* It is also sometimes done by way of threat- 
ning, and to shew a moderation of anger. The Greekes call him 
Aposiopesis. I, the figure of silence, or of interruption, indifferently. Apoikmem, 
If we doo interrupt our speech for feare, this may be an exam- pj^^ of 
pie, where as one durst not make the true report as it was, butsUsoe. 
staid halfe way for feare of ofience, thus : 

He said you wercj I dare not tell you plaine r 
For wordi once out^ neuer returne againre. 
If it be for shame^ or that the speaker suppose it would be inde- 
cent to tell all, then thus : as he that said to his sweete hart, wh<nir 
he checked for secretly whispering with a suspected person. 
And did ye not come by hie chamber dore f 
And tell him that t goe to, 1 9ay no more*. 
If it be for anger or by way of manace or to show a moderatia 
of wrath as the graue and discreeter sort of men do> then thus.. 
If I take you with such another cast 
I sweare by God, but let this be the last. 
Thinking to haue said further viz. I will punish you* 
If it be for none of all these causes but vpon some sodaine oc- 
casion that moues a man to breake of his tale, then thus. 
He told me all at large : lo yonder is the man 
Let himself e tell the tale that best tell can. 
This figure is fit for phantasticall heads and such as be sodaine 
or lacke memorie. I know one of good learning that greatly bk- 
misheth his discretion with this maner of speach : for if he be in the 
grauest matter of the world talking, he will vpon the sodaine for 
the flying of a bird ouerthwart the way, or some other such 
sleight cause, interrupt his tale and neuer returne to it againe. 

Ye haue yet another maner of speach purporting at the* first 
blush a defect which afterward is supplied, the Greekes call him 
Prblepsisj we the Propounder, or the Explaner which ye will : be- o^^' 
cause he workes both efiectes, as thqs^ where in certaine verses w^Propounder. 
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describe the triompbant enter-yiew of two great Princesses thus. 

J%eie two great Queenesj came marching hand in hand^ 

Vnio the holly where etore of Princes etand: 

And people of all countreps to behold^ 

Coronii all clady inpt^rple cloth of gold: 

Celiar in robes^ of siluer tissew vvhitOy 

With rich rubies^ and pear lee all bedighte. 
Here je see the first proposition in a sort defectiue and of im- 
perfect sence, till ye come by diaision to explane and enlarge it, 
but if we should follow the originall right, we ought rather to call 
him the forestaller, for like as he that standes in the market way, 
and takes aU yp before it come to the m^trket in grosse and sells it 
by retaile, so by this maner of speach our maker setts down before 
all the matter by a brief proposition, and afterward explanes it by 
a diuision more particularly. 

By this other example it appeares also. 

Then deare Lady Iprfty you let it bee. 

That our long hue may lead vs to agree : 

Me since J may not wed you to my vvife^ 

To serue you as a mistresse all my life : 

Ye that may not me for your husband hauej 

To clayme me for your seruant and your slaue. 



H^>erbaton, 

or the 
Trespasser 



CHAP. XII. 

OF TOUa FIOVRBS AURICULAR TYORXJNG BT DUORDBR. 

To all their speaches which wrought by diflCNrder the Greekes 

gaue a gmeral name [^Hiperbaton'] as much to say as the [tres* 

passer] and because such disorder may be oommitted many wayes 

it receiueth sundry particulars vnder him, whereof some are onely* 

propar to the Greekes and Latines and not to vs, other some ordi- 

narie in our maner of speaches, but so foule and intoUeraUe as I 

will not seeme to place them among the figures, but do raunge the 

as they deserue among the vicious or fiiultie speaches. 

Your first figure of tollerable disorder is ^Parenthesis^ or by an 

Parenthesis. English name the [Insertourl and is when ye will seeme for larger 

or the ' r J.' .1 X !!• • AL vj 

lo^^our, mformation or some other purpose, to peece or graffe m the mid-» 

dest of your tale an vnnecessaiy parcell of speach, which neuerthe* 

lesse 
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lease maj be thence without any detriment to the rest The figure 
is so common that it needeth none example, neuerthelesse be* 
cause we are to teache Ladies and Gentlewomen to know their 
schoole points and termes appertaining to the Art, we may not 
reftise to yeeld examples euen in the plainest cases, as that of mai- 
ster Diars very aptly. 

But novo my Deere {for so my loue makes me to call you itill) 
That loue isay^ that luckieue loue^ that works me all this ill. 
Also in our Eclogue intituled Elpine^ which we made being but 
etghtene yeares old, to king Edward the sixt a Prince of great 
hope, we surmised that the Pikit of a ship answering the King, be- 
ing inquisitiue and desirous to know all the parts of the ship and 
tackle, what they were, & to what vse they serued, ysing this inser- 
tion or Parenthesis. 

Soueraigne Lord (for why a greater name 

To one on earth no mortall tongue can frame 

No statelie stile can giue the practisd penne : 

To one on earth conuersmnt among men.) 
• And so proceedes to answere the kings question ? 

The shippe thou seest sayling in sea so large^ Sfc. 
This insertion is very long and ytterly impertinent to the prin- 
oipall matter, and makm a great gappe in the tale, neuerthelesse is 
no disgrace but rather a bewtie and to veiy good purpose, but you 
must not vse such insertions often nor to thick, nor those that bee 
very long as tlii&of ours, for it will breede great confusion to haue 
the tale so much interrupted. 

Ye haue another manner of disordered speach, when ye mis- 
place your words or clauses and set that before which should be HUteroH 
behind, S^i conuerso^ we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before '^^'^^ 
the horse, the Greeks call it Histeron proteron^ we name it the Pre- Preposterous, 
posterous, and if it be not too much vsed is tollerable inough, and 
ipany tiroes scarse perceiueable, vnlesse the sence be thereby made 
very absurd : as he that described his manner of departure from his 
mistresse, said thus not much to be misliked. 

/ kist her cherry lip and tooke my leaue : 
, For I tooke in^ leaue and kist her : And yet I cannot well say 
whether a man vse to kisse before hee take his leaue^ or take his 

V 
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leaue before he kisse, or that it be all one busines. It seemes the ta* 
king leaiie is by vsing some speacb, intreating licence irf" departure : 
the kisse a knitting vp of the farewell, and as it were a testimoni- 
all of the licence without which here in England one may not pie-. 
sume of courtesie to depart, let yong Courtiers decide this oontio-. 
uersie. One describing his landing rpaa a strange coast, sayd thus 
preposterously. 

When we had elimhde the difiy mnd were a shorey 
Whereas he should haue said by good order. 

When we were comb a shore and clamed had the cligfs 
For one must be on land ere he can clime. And as another said : 

M^ dame that bred me vp and bare me in her wombe. 
Whereas the bearing is before the bringing vp. All your other 
figures of disorder because they rather seeme deformities theii< 
bewties of language, for so many of them as be notoriously vnde* 
cent, and make no good harmony, I pboe them in the Chapter of 
yices hereafter following. 

CHAP. XIIIL 

OF YOUR FIGUaifS AURICULAR THAT WORKS BT iORFLUlAOB. ' 

1 OUR figures auricular that worke by surplusage, such of them 
as be materiall and of importaunce to the sence or bewtie <£ 
your language, I referre them to the harmonicall qpeaches of ora- 
tours among the figures rhetoricall, as be those of repetition, and 
iteration or amplification. All other sorts of 8ur[dusage, I acccMupt 
rather vicious then figuratiue, & therefore not melodious as shal« 
be remembred in the chapter of viciosities or fiwltie speaches. ' 

CHAP. XV. 

OF AURICULAR FIQURE8 TVORKIRO BY BX€HAlfC«. 

I EnaUage. YouR figures that worke auricularly by exchange, were more' 

orthe diseruable to the Greekes and Latmes for the btauenesse of 

i chln^.^' "" ^^^' language, ouer that ours is, and for the multiplicitie of their 

Grammaticall accidents, or verball afiects, as I may terme them, 
that is to say, their diners cases, moodes, tenses, genders, with varia- 
ble terminations, by reason whereof, they changed not the very» 
word,but kept the wind, and changed the shape of him onely, vsing 
one case for another, or tense, or person, or gender, or number, 
or moode. We, hauing no such varietie of acddents, haue little or- 
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no vse of this figare. They called it EnaUage. 

Bat another sort of exchange which they had, and yery prety, Bipaliage. 
we doe likewise vse, not changing one word for another, by their ^'' ^. 
accidents or cases, as the EnaUage : nor by the places, asthe IPrepom ^^ 
sierous'} bat changing their true construction and applicatioo, 
whereby the sence is qnite pemerted and made yery absurd : as, be 
that should say, for tell me troth and lie nat, tie me troth and tell not* 
For came dine xncith me and stay noty come stay VDtth me and dine ntnt. 

A oertaine piteous louer, to moue his mistres to compassion, 
wrote among other amorous verses, this one. 

Madame^ I set your eyes before mine woes. 

For, mine woes heSare your eyes, spoken to th'intent to winne 
iauonr in her sight. 

But that was pretie of a oertaine sorrie man of law, that gaue 
his Client but bad councell, and yet found fault with his fee, and 
said : my fee, good fiend, hath deserued better coiisel. Good master, 
quoth the Client, if your selfe had not said so, 1 would neuer haue 
beleeued it : but now I thinke as you doo. The man of law percd* 
uing his error, I tell thee (quoth he) my cousel hath deserued a bet- 
ter fee. Yet of all others was that a most ridiculous, but very true 
exchange, which the yeoman of London vsed with his Sergeant 
at the Mace, who said he would goe into the countrie, and make 
merry a day or two, while his man plyed his busines at home : an 
example of it you shall finde in our Enterlude entituled Lustie 
London : the Sergeant, for sparing of hors«hire, said he would goe 
with the Carrier on foote. That is not for your worship, saide his 
yeoman, whereunto the Sergeant replyed. 

I wot what I means lohn^ it is for to stay 

And company the knaue Carrier^ for loosing my way. 

The yeoman thinking it good manner to soothe his Sergeant, 
said againe, 

/ meane what I wot Str, your best is to hie. 
And Carrie a ktiaue with you for companie. 

Ye see a notorious exchange of the construction, and applica^ 
tion of the words in this : / wot what I meane ; and I meane what 
I woty and in the other, company the knaue Carrier j and carrie a 
knaue in your company* The Greekes call this figure [_ffipallage'} 
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the Latins Suhmutatio^ we in our vulgar may call him the \ynder» 
change] but I had rather haue him eaUed the {Chongqing] nothing 
at all sweruing from his originally and much more aptly \o the 
purpose, and pleasanter to beare in memory : specially for our La-» 
dies and pretie mistresses in Court, for whose learning I write,, he- 
cause it is a terme often in their mouthes, and alluding to the opi- 
nion of Nurses, who are wont to say, that the Fayries vse to steale 
the fairest children out of their cradles, and put other ill fauoured 
in their places, which they called chagelings, or £16: so, if ye 
mark, doeth our Poet, or maker play with his wordes, ysing a wrong 
. construction for aright, and an aboird for a sensible^ by manner of 
exchange. 

CHAP. XVL 

•P BOMB OTHBR PHSCEBS YTHICH BBCACJ8B THET SBBUB CHIBFLT TO 
MAMB THB MBBTBR8 TUNABLB AND MBLODIOtJS, AMD AF- 
PBCT HOT THB MIBDB BUT TBRY LITTLB, BB PLA- 
CED AMONG THB AURICULAR. 

Omoioteletony Xhb Greekes vsed a manner of speech or writing in their proses, 
Like loMe. ^^* ^^^ ^^ clauses, finishing in words of like tune, and might 
be by ysing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which they called Omoiotekiony and is that wherin they neerest ap- 
proched to our yulgar ryme, and may thus be expressed. 
Weeping creeping beeeeching I vvany 
' The loue ai length of Lady Lucian, 
Or thus if we speake in prose and not in nieetre. 
Miichaunces ought not to be lamented. 
But rather by vviiedome in time preuented : 
For such mitht^^i as be remedilesse^ 
To sorrow them it is bat foolishnesse : 
Vet are we all so fray le of nature, 
" As to be greeued with euery displeasure. 

The craking Scotts as the Cronicle reportes at a certa'me time 
made this bald rime vpon the English-men. 
Long beards hartlesse. 
Painted hoodes vvitlesse : 
Gay coates gracelesse, 
Make all England thrif Hesse. 

Which 
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Which is no perfit rime in deede, bat clauses finishing in the 
selfsame tune: for a rime of good simphonie should not conclude 
his concords with one & the same terminant siliabley as less^ kss^ 
less J but with diners and like terminants, as lesy pres, mesy as was 
before declared in the chapter of your cadences, and your clauses 
in prose should neither finish with the same nor with the like ter- 
minants, but with the contrary as hath bene shewed before in the 
booke of proportions ; yet many yse it otherwise, neglecting th^ 
Poeticall harmonic and skill. And th'Earle of Surrey with Syr 
l^homas Wi/ai the most excellet makers of their time, more perad- 
uentore respecting the fitnesse and ponderositie of their wordes 
then the true cadence or simphonie, were very licencious in. this 
point. We call this figure following the originall, the [like loose] 
alluding to th' Archers terme who is not said to finish the feate of 
his shot before he giue the loose, and deliuer his arrow from his 
bow, m which respect we yse to say marke the loose of a thing for 
marke the end of it. 

Ye do by another figure notably affect th^eaie when ye make FarimUm^ 
cuery word of the verse to begin with a like letter, as fi>r example pigure^^^ij^ 
in this verse written in an Epithaphe of our making. letter. 

Time tried his truth his trauailes and his trusty 
And time to late tried his integrities 

It is a figure much vsed by our common rimers, and doth well 
if it be not too much vsed, for then it falleth into the vice which 
shalbe hereafter spoken of called Tautologia. 

Ye haue another sort of speach in a maner defectiue because it Asyndeton^ 
wants good band or coupling, and is the figure [Asyndeton] we _ ^ ^® 
call him [hose language] and doth not a litle alter th^eare as thus. 
I saw it J I said sty I will swear e ii. 

Ccesar the Dictator vpon the victorie hee obteined against 
Phamax king of Bithinia shewing the celeritie of his conquest, 
wrate home to the Senate in this tenour of speach no lesse swift 
and speedy then his victorie. 
Veniy vidiy vici^ 
I camey I sawy I ouercame. 

Meaning thus I was no sooner come and beheld them but the 
victorie fell on my side. 
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The Priooe of Ofenge font his deuise of Annes in banner dis- 
played against the Duke of Alua and the Spaniards in the Low« 
countrey yscd the like maner of speach. 
Pro Regey pro iege^ pro gregCy 

For the king^ for ike commons j for the eounirey lavves. 
' It is a figare to be vsed when we will seeme to make hast, or to 
be earnest, and these examples with a number more be spoken by 
the figure of llose language.'] 
PoUttwkt Quite contrary to this ye haue another maner of construction 

or the which they called iPoKsindeian'] we may call him the [couple 
^^^ clause] for that euery clause is knit and coupled together wilJi a 
cmiunctiue thus* 

And I savv ity and I sag it and I 
Will svveare it to be true. 
So might the Poesie of Coesar haue bene altered thus. 

1 came J and I sam^ and louercame. 
One wrote these verses after the same sort. 
For in her mynde no thought there is^ 
But horn she may be true imis : 
And tenders thee and all thy healcy 
And vvisheth both thy health and vveale : 
And is thine ownoj and so she sayeSj . 
And cares for thee ten thousand vvayes. 
Ye haue another maner of speach drawen out at length and go- 
ing all after one tenure and with an imperfit sence till you come 
to the last word or verse which cocludes the whole premisses with 
Jrmtif. a perfit sence & full periode, the Greeks c^ it Irmus^ I call him the 

AnVii^ [fong" loose'] thus appearing in a dittie of Sir lliomas Wyal where 
he describes the diners distempers of his bed. 
Therestlesse state renuer of my smart y 
The labours salue increasing my sorrow: 
The bodies ease and troubles of my harty 
Quietour of mynde mine vnquietfoe : 
Forgetter ofpaine remembrer of my woCy 
77b« place of sleepe wherein I do but wake : 
Besprent with teares my bed 1 thee forsake. 
Ye see here how ye can gather no perfection of sence in all this 

dittie 
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dittie tin 76 oome to the last vene in th^se wordesm^ bed Itke€ 
forsake. And in another Sonet of Petrarcha which was thus En- 
glished by the same Sir Thomas Wyai. 

If weaker care if sodaine pale collour^ 

Ifman^ sighes with little speach to plaine : 

Now ioy now woe^ if they my ioyes distaine^ 

For hope of small y if much tofeare thereforey 

Be signs of hue then do Iloue againe. 
Here all the whole sence of the dittie is suspended tall ye come 
to the last three wordes, then do Iloue againe^ which finudieth the 
song with a fiiU and perfit sence. 

When ye will speake giuing euery person or thing besides his Epitheton^ 
proper name a qualitie by way of addition whether it be o( gpoi q ^y^\\^ r. 
or of bad it is a figuratiue speach of audil^ie alteration, so is it also 
ofsenoeastosay. 

Fierce Achilles^ wise Nestor wilie Vlgeses^ 

Diana the chast and thou louely Venus : 

With thy blind boy that almost neuer misses^ 

But hits our hartes when he leuels at vs. 
Or thus commending the Isle of great Brittaine. 

Albion hugest of fVesterne Hands all^ 

Soyle of sweete ayre and of good store: 

God send we see thy glory suuerfally 

But rather dayly to grow more assd more* 
Or as we sang of our Soueraigne Lady giuing her these Attri« 
butes besides her proper name. , 

Elizabeth regent of the great Brittaine lloj 

Honour of all regents and of Queenes. 
But if we speake thus not expressing her pnqper name Eliza* 
bethj yidel. 

TV English Dianaj the great Brtttonwu^de* 
Then is it not by Epitheton or figure <^ Attribution but by the 
figures Antonamasia^ or Periphrasis. 

Ye haue yet anoUier manner of speach when ye will seeme to 
make two of one not thereunto constrained, which therefixre we jB^^iff^ 
call the figure of Twyunes, the Greekes Endiadis thus. or the 

Not you coy datne your loxsrs nor your lookee. T^l. ^^ 
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or the 
Figure of 
transporte. 



For [your Umring lookes.'\ And as one of our ordinary rimeiB said. 
Of fortune nor her frowning face^ 
I urn nothing agoit. 
In steady of \^ fortunes frowning face."] One praysing the Neapo- 
litans for good men at armes, said by the figure of Twynnes thus. 
ji proud people and wise and valiant j 
Fiercely fighting with horses and with barbes : 
By whose provves the Romain Prince did daunt^ 
WUd Affricanes and the lawlesse Alarbes : 
The Nubiens marching with their armed cartesy 
Andsleaing afarre with venim and with dartes. 
Where ye see this figure of Twynnes twise ysed, once when he 
said horses and barbes for barbd horses : againe when he saith with 
vemm and with dartes for yenimous dartes. 

CHAP. XVI. 

OF THB FIGUBBS WHICH WB CALL SBHftABLB, BECAUSE THEY ALTER 

AND AFFECT THE MINDB BY ALTKRATION OF SENCE, 

AND FIRST IN SINGLE WORDEB. 

The eare hauing receiued his due satisfaction by the auricular 
figures, now must the minde also be serued, with his natuiall 
delight by figures sensible such as by alteration of intendmentes 
afiect the courage, and geue a good liking to the conceit. And 
first, single words haue their sence and ynderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, crosse-naming, 
new naming, change of name. This will seeme yery darke to you, 
ynlesse it be otherwise explaned more particularly: and first of 
Transport. There b a kinde of wresting of a single word from his 
owne right signification, to another not so naturall, but yet of 
some affinitie or oonueniencie with it, as to say, / camioi digest your 
vnkinde words j for I cannot take them in good part : or. as the man 
of law said, Ifeelejfou noty for I ynderstand not your case, because he 
had not his fee in his hand. Or as another said to a mouthy Aduo- 
cate, why barkest thou ai me so sore P Or to call the top of a tree, or of 
a hill, the crowne of a tree or of a hill : for in deede crowne is the 
highest ornament of a Princes head, made like a close garland, or 
els the top of a mans head, where the haire windes about, and be« 
cause such terme is not applyed naturally to a tcee^ or to a hill, but 
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18 transported from a mans head to a hill or tree, therefore it is 
called by metaphorej or the figure of transport. And three causes 
moues ys to vse this figure, one for necessitie or want of a better 
word, thus : 

A$ the drie ground that thintei itfter a showr 

Seemes to reioyce when it is well iwetj 

And speedely bringifoorth both graae andjlowrj 

Iflacke o/sunne or teason doo not let. 
Here for want of an apter and more naturall word to declare 
the drie temper of the earth, it is said to thirst & to reioyce, which 
is onelj proper to lining creatures, and yet being so inuerted, doth 
not so much swerue from the true sence, but that euery man can 
easilie conceiuethe meaning thereof. 

Againe, we yse it for pleasure and ornament of our speach, as 
thus in an Epitaph of our owne making, to the honourable me* 
morie of a deere friend. Sir lohn Throgmortouj knight, lustice of 
Chester, and a man of many commendable yertues. 

Whom verJue rerde^ enu^ hath ouerthrowen 

And lodged full lowj vnder this marble stone : 

Ne neuer xcere his values so well knowenj 

Whitest he liued here^ as now that he is gone. 
Here these words, reredy ouerthrowen^ and lodged^ are inuerted, & 
metaphoricalfy appiyed, not ypon necessitie, but for ornament one- 
ly, afterward againe in these yerses. 

No sunne bjf day that euer saw him rest 

Free from the toyles of his so busie charge^ 

No night that harbourd rankor in his breast^ 

Nor merry moode^ made reason runne at large. 
. In these yerses the inuersion or metaphore, lyeth in these words, 
saWy harbourdy run: which naturally are applyed to lining things, 
& notto insensible : as, the sunnty or the night : & yet they approch so 
neere, & so coueniently, as the speech is thereby made more com* 
mendable. Againe, in moe yerses of the same Epitaph, thus* 

His head a source of grauitie and sencoy 

His memory a shop of ciuill arte : 

His tongue a streame of sugred eloquencoy 

Wisdome and meekenes lay mingled in his hartOy 
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Cataehrmsp 

or the 
Figure of 
abuse. 



Metonimiay 

or the 
Misuamer. 



In which verses ye see that these words, source j shopyjludy sugredy 
are inuerted from their owne signification to another, not altoge- 
ther so natural], but of much affinitie with it. 

Then also do we it sometimes to enforce a sence and make the 
word more significatiue : as thus, 

/ burne in loue^ Ifreese in deadly hate 
Iswimme in hope^ andsinke in deepe ditpaire. 

These examples I baue the willinger giue you to set foorth the 
nature and vse of your figure metaphore, which of any other be- 
ing choisly made, is the most commendable and most conunon. 

But if for lacke of naturall and proper terme or worde- we take 
another, neither naturall nor proper and do vntruly applie it to the 
thing which we would seeme to expresse, and without any 
iust inconuenience, it is not then spoken by this figure Meiaphore 
or of inversion as before, but by plaine abuse, as he that bad his man 
go into his library and fet him his bowe and arrowes, for in deede 
there was neuer a booke there to be found, or as one should in re- 
proch say to a poore man, thou raskall knaue, wh^re raskall is pro- 
perly the hunters terme ginen to young deere, leane & out of sea- 
son, and not to people : or as one said yery pretily in this verse. 
/ leni my hue to iosscy and gaged my life in vaine. 

Whereas this worde lent is properly of mony or some such 
other thing, as men do commonly borrow, for vse to be repayed 
againe, and being applied to loue is vtterly abused, and yet very 
commendably spoken by vertue of this figure. For he that louelli 
and is not beloued againe, hath no lesse wrong, than he that len- 
deth and is neuer repayde. 

Now doth this vnderstanding or secret conceyt reach many 
times to the only nomination of persons or things in their names, 
as of men, or mountaines, seas, countries and such like, in which re- 
spect the wrog naming, or otherwise naming of them then is due, 
carieth not onely an alteration of sence but a necessitie of intend- 
ment figuratiuely , as when we cal loue by the name of Fenusj flesh- 
ly lust by the name of Cupidy bicause they were supposed by the 
auncient poets to be authors and kindlersof loue and lust: Vul' 
cane for fire, Ceres for bread : Bacchus for wine by the same rea- 
son ; also if one should say to a skilfull craftesman knowen for a 
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glutton or common drunkardj that had spent aU his goods on riot 
and delicate fare. 

Thy hands they made thee richy ihypallat made iheepoore. 

It is ment, his trauaile and arte made him wealthie, his riotous 
life had made him a beggar : and as one that boasted of his house- 
keeping, said that neuer a j^care passed ouer his head, that he drank 
not in his house euery moneth foure tonnes of beere, & one hogs- 
head of wine, meaning not the caskes or vessek, but that quantitie 
which the J fonUiyned. Theise and such other speaches, where ye 
take the name of the Author for the thing it selfe ; or the thing co- 
teining, for that which is contained, & in many other cases do as it 
were wrong name the person or the thing. So neuerthelesse as it 
may be vnderstood, it is by the figure meionymia^ or misiiamer. 

And if this manner of naming of persons or things be not hj AntonomMia^ 
way of misnaming as before, but by a conuenient difference, and ^ ^^ ^^ 
such as is true or esteemed and likely to be true, it is then called 
not meionimiay but anUmomasiaj or the Surnamer, (not the misna- 
mer, which might extend to any other thing aswell as to a person) 
as he that would say : not king Philip of Spaine, but the Westerne 
king, because his dominio lieth the furdest West of any Christen 
prmce : and the French king the great Vattois^ because so is the 
name of his house, or the Queene of England, The maiden Queene^ 
for that is her hiest peculiar among all the Queenes of the 
world, or as we said in one of our Partheniadesj the Bryton mayde^ 
because she is the most great and &mous mayden of all Brittayne : 
thus^ 

But in cha$te stile^ am borne a$ Iweene - 
To blazonfoorth the Brytton mt^den Queene. 

So did our forefathers call Henry the firsts Beauclerke^ Edmund 
Ironside^ Richard ccsur de lion : Edward the Confessor j and we of 
her Maiestie Elisabeth the peasible. 

Then also is the sence figuratiue when we deuise a new name Onomatoptia, 
to any thmg consonant, as neere as we can to the nature thereof, ^^^^^^ 
as to say ijlashing of lightnings clashing of blades j clinking offeiterSy 
chinking of mmfiy : & as the poet Virgil said of the sounding a trum- 
pet, ta^ra-tanty taratantaray or as we giue special names to the voi- 
ces of dombe beasts, as to say^ a horse neigheth, a lyo brayes, a swine 
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gnuitsi a hen cacklelh, a doggt bowleft, and ^ hondretk mo snob 
new names as any man hath libertie io deuisei so it be fittie for the 
thing which he couets to expresse. 
^Uhetan, YouT EpUheton or qualifier y whereof we spake before, placing 
^^^ him among the figures auricular ^ now because he semes also to aU 
therwise'^ Uie ter and enforce the sence, we will say somewhat more of him in 
figure of At- this pUice, and do conclude that he must be apt and proper for the 
tri ution. ^^^ ^^ ^ added ynto, & not disagreable or repugnant, as one that 
said : darke dtsdaincy and miserable prtde^yerj absurdly, for disdaine 
or disdained things cannot be said darke, but rather teightand 
cleere, because they be beholden and much looked ypon, and pride 
is rather enuied then pitied or miserable, vnlesse it be in Christian 
charitie, which helpeth not the terme in this case. Some of our vul- 
gar writers take great pleasure in giuing Epithets and do it almost 
to euery word which may receiue them, and should not be so, yea 
though they were neuer so propre and apt, for sometimes wordes 
suffered to go single, do giue greater sence and grace than words 
quallified by attributions do. 
But the sence is much altered & the hearers conceit strangly en- 
Metal^nu tangled by the figure Meialepsisy which I call the far feiy as when 
Farr^et ^^ '^ rather fetch a word a gieat way off the to vse one nerer had 
to expresse the matter aswel & plainer. And it seemeth the deuiser 
of this figure, had a desire to please women rather then men: for 
we Tse to say by manner of Prouerbe : things fiirrefet and deue 
bought are good for Ladies : so in this manner of speach we vse it| 
leaping ouer the heads of a great many words, we take one that b 
furdest off, to viter our matter by : as Medea cursing hir first ac- 
quaintance with prince lasoriy who had very vnkindly forsaken 
her, said ; 

Woe worth the mountaine that the matte bare 
ffhich was thejirst cauSer of all my care. 
Where she might asweU haue said, woe worth our first mee- 
ting, or woe worth the time that lason arriued with his ship at my 
lathers cittie in Colchosj ythen he tooke me away with him, & not 
so iarre off as to curse the mountaine tluit bare the pinetree, that 
made the mast, that bare the sailes, that the ship sailed with, which 
caried her away. A pleasant Gentleman came.inlo a Ladies nur- 
sery, 
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aery, and saw her for her owne pleasuie rocking of her young 
child in the cradle, and sayd to her: 

/ speake U Madame without ang mockcj 
Manjf a such eradetl may I see you racke. 
Gods passion hourson said she, would thou haue me beare mo 
children yet, no Madame quoth the Gentleman, but I would haue 
you liue long, that ye might the better pleasure your friends, for 
hb meaning was that as euery cradle signified a new borne childe, 
& euery child the leasure of one yeares birth, & many yeares a log 
life : so by wishing her to rocke many cradels of her owne, he 
wished her long life. VirgillmAi 

Poit multoi mea regna videm mirabor ariitoi. 
Thus in English. 

Jfter many a Hubble shall I come 
And wonder at the sight of my kingdome. 
By stubble the Poet vnderstoode yeares, for hamests come but 
once euery yeare, at least wayes with vs in Europe. This is spoken 
by the figure of farre-fet. Metalepsis. 

And one notable meane to affisct the minde, is to inforce the Emphons. 
sence of any thing by a word of more than ordinary efficacie, and ^^ *be 
neuertbdes is not apparant, but as it were, secretly implyed, as he 
that said thus of a fiure Lady. 

O rare beautie^ 6 grace^ and curtesie. 
And by a very euill man thus. 

sinne it seffe^ not wretch^ but wretchedness 

Whereas if be had said thus, Ogratious^ courteous and beautifull 
vooman : and, O sinfuUandxDretchedman^\i\vsA bene all to one effect, 
yet not with such force and efficacie, to speake by the denomina- 
tiue, as by the thing it selfe. 

As by the former figure we vse to enforce our sence, so by ano- . 
ther we temper our sence with wordes of such moderation, 
as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in deede, and is by the 
figure lAptote^ which therefore 1 call the Moderator^ and becomes jj^Uiten 
ys many times better to speake in that sort quallified, than if we or the 
spake it by more forcible termes, and neuertbdes is equipolent in Modcratour. 
sence, thus. 

1 know you hmte me not^ nor wish me any ilL 
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Paraduutokf 

or the 
Curry fieuielL 



or the 
Disabler. 



or the 
Abbaser. 



Synecdoehej 

or the 
Fi^re of 
quick con* 
ceite. 



Meaning in deede that he loued him very well aiid dearely, and 
yet the words doe not expresse so much, though they purport so 
much. Or if 7011 would say, 1 am not ignorant, for I know well 
inough. Such a man is no foole, meaning in deede that he is a very 
Wiseman. 

But if such moderation of words tend to flattery, or soothing, 
or excusing, it is by the figure Paradiasiolfy which Uierfore nothing 
improperly we call the Curn/'faue/l, as when we make the best of 
a bad thing, or tume a signification to the more plausible sence : as, 
to call an vnthrift, a liberall Gentleman : the foolish-hardy, valiant 
or couragious : the niggard, thriftie: a great riot, or outrage, an 
youthfuU pranke, and such like termes : moderating and abating 
the force of the matter by craft, and for a pleasing purpose, as ap- 
peareth by these verses of ours, teaching in what cases it may com- 
mendably be vsed by Courtiers. 

But if you diminish and abbase a thing by way of spight or mal- 
lice, as it were to depraue it, such speach is by the figure Meiosis or 
the disahler spoken of hereafter in the place of sententious figures. 
A great mountaine as bigge as a molehilij 
A heauy burthen per dy^ as a pound of f ethers. 

But if ye abase your thing or matter by ignorance or errour in 
the choise of your word, then is it by vicious maner oi speach cal- 
led Tapinosisj whereof ye shall haue examples in the chapter of 
vices hereafter folowing. 

Then againe if we vse such a word (as many times we doe) by 
which we driue the hearer to conceiue more or lesse or beyond or 
otherwise then the letter exprcsseth, and it be not by vertue of the 
former figures Metaphore and Abase and the rest, die Greeks then 
caU it Sj/necdochey theLatines sub intellectio or vnderstanding, for by 
part we are enforced io vnderstand the whole, by the whole part, 
by many things one thing, by one, many, by a thing precedent, a 
thing ccmsequent, and generally one thing out of another by ma- 
ner of contrariety io the word which is spoken, aliud ex alioy which 
because it seemeth to aske a good, quick, and pregnant capacitie, 
and is not for an ordinarie or dull wit so to do, I chose io call him 
the figure not onely of conceit after the Greeke original!, but also 
of quick conceite. As for example we will giue none because we 

will 
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ivill speake of him againe in another (dace, whare he is ranged 
among the figures sensable apperteining to clauses. > 

CHAP. XVIll. 

OF SBMSABLB FIGURES ALTBBINO AHD AFFBCTINO THE MTVDE BT ALTER- 
ATION OF SEHCE OR INTBMDEMBHTS IB WHOLE CLAUSES OR SPEACHE8. 

As by the last remembred figures the sence of single wordes is 
altered, so by these that follow is that of whole and entier 
speach : and first by the Courtly figure AUegorioy which is when 
we speake one thing and thinke another, and that our wordes and 
our meanings meete not. The vse of this figure is so large, apd his 
yertue of so great efficacie as it is supposed no man can pleasantly 
vtter and pers wade without it, but in effect is sure neuer orvery 
seidome to thriue and prosper in the w<Nrld, that cannot skilfhUy 
put in vre, in somuch as not onely euery common Courtier, but 
also the grauest counsellonr, yea and the most noble and wisest 
Prince of them all are many times oiforced to yse it, by example 
(say they) of the great Emperour who had it ysually in hb mouth 
to say, Qui nescU dissimulare nescU regnare. Of this figure there- 
fore which for his duplicitie we call the figure of [fqise semblant 
or dissimukiion] we will speake first as of the chief ringleader 
and captaine of all other figures, either in the Fbeticall or orato* 
rie science. 

And ye shall know that we may dissemble, 1 meane speake iii/^orio, 
otherwise then we thinke, in earnest aswell as in sport, ynder couert .^^ ^^^ 
and darke termes, and in learned and apparant speaches, in short fy^ gem- 
sentences, and by long ambage and circumstance of wordes, and hiant 
finally aswell when we lye as when we tell truth. To be short eue- 
ry speach wrested from his owne naturall signification to another 
not altogether so natui;|ill is a kinde of dissimulation, because the 
wordes beare contrary countenaunce to th'intent. Bnt properly 
& in his principall yertue AUegoria b when we do speake in sence 
translatiue and wrested from the owne signification, neuerthelesse 
applied io another not altogether contrary, but hauing much 
coueniencie with it as before we said of the metaphore : as fox ex- 
ample if we should call the common wealth, a shippe ; the Prince 
a Pilot, the Gounsellours mariners, the stormes warres, the calme 
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and Ihauen] peace, this is spoken all in allegorie : and because snch 
inuersion of sence in one sing^ worde is by the figure Metaphore^ 
of Tvbom we spake before, and this manner of inuersion exten- 
ding to whole and large speaches, it maketh the figure (Jlegorie to 
be caUed a long and perpetuall Metaphore. A noble man after a 
whole yeares absence from his ladie, sent to know how she did, and 
whether she remayned aflfected toward him as she was when be 
left her. 

Lonely Lady I long full sore to heare^ 
If ye remaine the eame^ I left you the last yeare. 
To wbom she answered in attegorie other two verses : 
My louing Lorde I will well that ye wistj 
The thred i$ epon^ thai neuer $hM vniwieL 
Meaning, that her loue was so sledfiut and costant toward him 
as no time or ^occasion could alter it. VirgiU in hb shepeherdly 
poemes called Mglogues vsed as rusticall but fit allegoric for the 
purpose thus: 

Claudile iam riuoipueri eat praia biberunt. 
Which 1 English thus: 

Stop vpyour streamee (my ladi) the medee haue drunk therfll. 

As much to- say, leaae of now, yee haue talked of the matter 

inough : for the sbepheaids guise in many places is by opening cer« 

taine sluces to water their pastures, so as when they are wet inough 

tiiey shut them againe : tUs application is full Allegoricke. 

Ye haue another manner of Allq;orie not full, but mixt, as he 
that wrate thus : 

The cloudee of care haue coured all my cosiey 
The ttormet of strife j do threaten to appeare : 
The waues ofwoe^ wherein my sh^ is toste. 
Haue broke the banksy where lay my life so deere, 
Chippes of ill chance^ are fallen amidst my choise^ 
To mar re the minde that mentfor to reioyce. 
I call him not a full Allegoric, but mist, bicause he discouers 
withall what the cloudy stormcj waueyandihe rest are, which in a full 
allegoric should not be discouered, but left at large to the readers 
iudgement and coniectare. 
We dissemble agame vnder cpuert and darke speaches, when 

we 
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we speake by way of riddle (Enigma) of which the senoe can htadly Efugnm. 
be picked out, but by the parties owne assoile, as he that said : vr^^ 

It is my mother well I wot^ 

And yet the daughter thai I begot. 
Meaning it by the ise which is made of froflEen water, the same 
being molten by the sunne or fire, makes water againe. 

My mother had an old woma in her nurserie, who in the winter 
nights would put vs forth many prety ridles, whereof this is one : 

/ haue a thing and rough it is 

And in the midst a hole I wis : 

There came ayong man with his ginney 

And he put it a handfull in. 
The good old Gentlewoman wookl tell yb that were children 
how it was meant by a furd glooue. Some other naughtie body 
would peraduenture haue construed it not halfe so manneriy. 
The riddle is pretie but that it holdes too much of the Caehempha^ 
ton or foule speach and may be drawen to a reprobate sence. 

We dissemble after a sort, when we speake by comon prouerbs, Parimia^ 
or, as we yse to call them, old said sawes, as thus : prouerb. 

As the aide eocke crowes so dpeth the chick : 

A bad Cooke that cannot his owneJSngers lick. 
Meaning by the first, that the young leame by the okle, either 
to be good or euill in their behauiours i by the second, that he b 
not to be counted a wise man, who being in authority, and hauing 
the administration of many good and great things, will not seme 
his owne tume and his friends whilest he may, & many such' pro* 
uerbiall speeches: as, Tb/ite^^e fVtonfe^/VencA, for astnmge altera- 
tion : Skarborow warning ^ for a sodaine commandement, allowing 
no respect or delay to bethinke a man of his busines. Note neuer- 
thelesse a diuersitie, for the two last examples be prouerbs, the two 
first prouerbitdl speeches. 

Ye doe likewise dissemble, when ye speake in derision or moc- inmia, 
kerie, & that may be many waies : as sometime in sport, sometime or the 
in earnest, and prinily, and apertly, and pleasantly, and bitterly: "^ "'^ ' 
but first by the figure Iroma^ which We call the drye mock : as he that 
said to a bra^ng Ruffian, that threatened he would kill and slay, 
no doubt you are a good man of your hands : or, as it was said by 
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aTmcli kingy to one tkat pnade hii rewvd, tliewii^ bow k had 
bene cut in the fiioentacettnin bnttell fenghlin hk ferake : yeuMj 
•ee, qnoth the kin^, what it is to nmne away ft looke backwards. 
And as ^/pAMsoki^ of Naples, said to one thaipniferad to take 
his ringwhen he wasbtbefim dinner, this wil seme another wdl : 
meaning that the Gcntleme had another time take the, & because 
the king fixgct toaske Cur them, neoer restored his ring againe. 
Or when we deride witha oertaine seiseritae, we maj call it the 



Bit^tannt. ^''■^^ iaMmi ISarcasmus] as Charles the fift Emperoar annswered 
the Dake of Ankot, bereechi^g him reoorapcnce <»f seraioe done 
at the siege of Renty, against Henry the French king, where the 
Dnke was taken prisoner, and aAerwaid escaped dad hke a Colli- 
ar» Thoa wert taken, quoth the Emperonr, like a cowaid, and sca- 
pedst like a CoUar, wherefore get thee home and line ypon thine 
owne. Oraskbg Hemy the eight said to one <»f his priny cham* 
ber, wbbsned for ^ixAnikomj/ Rome^ a knight of Norfolke that his 
Maiestie woidd be good mto him, for that he was an ill hegga. 
Qnoth the kfag ngaine, if he be ashamed to bqg, we are ashamed to 
gene. Or as Charles the fift Emperonr, haoing taken in battaile 
John Frederike Doke of Saxon, with the Lantgraue of Hessen and 
othen : this Duke being a man of moostrons bignesre and oorpu- 
knee, after the Emperor had seene the prisoners, said to those that 
were about him, I haue gone a hunting many times, yet neuer 
tooke I such a swine before. 
AMteumti. Or when we speake by manner of pleasantety, or mery skolie, 

Merry Koffe.^*^ is, by a kindle of mock, whereof the sence is fiurre fet, & with* 
Otherwise oot any gall or oflScnoe. The Greekes call it [AsieismusJ.'we maj 
the ciuill terme it the ciuiU iest, because it is a mirth very full of ciuilitie, and 
sudi as the most ciuill men doo vse. As Caio said to one that had 
geuen him a good knock on the head with a longfieece of tim* 
ber he bare on his shoulder, and then bad him beware : what (quoth 
Caio) wilt thou strike me againe ? for ye know, a warning should 
be geuon before a man haue receiued harme, and not after. And as 
king Edward the sixt, bebg of young yeres, but olde in wit, saide 
to one of his priuie chamber, who sued for a pardon for one that 
itas condemned for a robberie, telling the king that it was but a 
small trifle, not past tixteene shillings matter which he had taken : 

quoth 
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(jnoth the king againe, but I wanant you the fellow was sortie it 
had not bene sixteene pound : meaning how the makfiicton in* 
tent was as euill in that trifle, as if it had bene a greater summe of 
money. In these examples if ye marke there is no griefe or ofience 
ministred as in those oiher before, and yet are very wittie, and 
spoken in plaine derision. 

The Emperor Charles the fift was a man of very few words, 
and delighted little in talke. His brother king Ferdinando being a 
man of more pleasant discourse, sitting at the table with him, said, 
I pray your Maiestie be not so silent, but let ys talke a little. What 
neede that brother, quoth the Emperor, smce you haue words 
enough for vs both. 

Or when we giue a mocke with a scomeftdi countenance as in 
some smiling sort looking aside or by drawing the lippe awry, 
or shrinkbg vp the nose ; the Greeks called it Micterismusy we Miaeriimus. 
may terme it a fleering frumpe, as he that said to one whose or the 
wordes he beleued not, no doubt Sir of that. This fleering frumpe ^!^|''^ 
is one of the Courtly graces of hicke the seomer. 

Or when we deride by plaine and flat contradiction, as he that AntiphraiU. 
saw a dwarfe go in the streete said to hb companion that walked or the 
with him : See yonder gyant : and to a Nq^ro or womw blaoke*, ^ ^ 
moore, in good sooth ye are a faire one, we may call it the broad 
floute. 

Or when ye giue a mocke ynder smooth and lowly wordes as 
he that hard one call him all to nought and say, thou art sure to be 
hanged ere thou dye : quoth th*other very soberly. Sir I know your 
maistership speakes but in iest, the Greeks call it (charietUismus) C^orirtimuu 
we may call it the priuy nippe, or a myld and appeasing mockery : p^uy nippe* 
all these be souldiers to the figure aUegoria and fight vnder (he 
banner of dissimulation. 

Neuerthelesse ye haue yet two or three other figures that smatch Hiperboie, 
a spice of the same false semblanty but in another sort and maner of ^ ^' ^^^ . 
phrase, whereof one is when we speake in the superlatiue and be- otherwise * 
yond the limites of credit, that is by the figure which the Greeks j^^|^ ^« 
call Hiperboie^ the Latines DemevUiens or the lying figure. 1 for his ^ ^^^* 
immoderate excesse cal him the ouer reacher right with hjs origi- 
nail or [hvodlyar] & me thinks not amisse : now whS I speake that 

Yij 
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which neither I my aelfe thinke to be true, nor would hane anj 
other bod J bdeeae, it must needs be a great dissimulation, because 1 
meane nothing lease then that I speake, and thismaner of speach 
is Tsed, when either we would greatly aduaunce or greatly abase 
the reputation of any thing or person, and must be vsed very dis- 
creetly, or els it will seeme odious, for although a prayse or other 
report may be allowed beyod credit, it may not be beyod all mea- 
sure, specially in the proseman, as he that was speaker in a Parlia-^ 
ment of king Henry the eighth raigne, in his Oration which ye 
know is of ordinary to be made before the Prince at the first as- 
sembly of both houses, would seeme Xo prayse his Maiestie thus. 
What should I go about to recite your Maiesties innumerable 
vertues, euoi as much as if 1 tooke ypon me to number the starres 
of the skie, or (o tell the sands of tbe sea. This Hyperbole was both 
vUraJidem and also vUra modum^ and therefore of a graue and wise 
Counsellour made the speaker to be accompted a grosse flatte- 
ring fooles peraduenture if he had vsed it thus, it had bene better, 
and neuerthelesse a lye too, but a more moderate lye and no lesse to 
the purpose of the kings commendation, thus. I am not able with 
any wordes sufficiently \o expresse your Maiesties regall vertues, 
your kingly merites also towardes vs your people and realme are 
so exceeding many, as your prayses therefore are infinite, your ho- 
nour and renowne euerlasting : And yet all this if we shall mea- 
sure it by the rule of exact veritie, is but an vntruth, yet a more 
cleanely commendation then was maister Speakers. Neuerthelesse 
as I sayd before if we fiiU a praysing, specially of our mistresses 
vertue, bewtie, or other good parts, we be allowed now and then to 
ouer-reach a little by way of comparis<m as he that said thus in 
prayse of his Lady. 

Giue place ye louen here before^ 

That ipent your boaeii and braggs in vaine z 

My Ladies bewHepateeih more^ 

The be$tof your I dare well eayne : 

Then doth the sunne the candle lights 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

' And as a certaine noble Gentlewoman lameting at the vnkind- 
nesse of her louer said very pretily in this figure. 

But 
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Bui 9ince ii will no better bey 

ify ieares ihoU neaer blin : 

To tnoist ike earth in euch degree^ 

That I ma^ dromne therein : 

That by my death all men may say^ 

Lo weemen are a# true as they. 
Then haue je ike figure Periphrasis^ holding somewhat of the PeripkntUf 
dissebler, by reason of a secret intent not appearing by the words, p|^ ^f^^, 
as when we go about the bush, and will not in one or a few wolds biige. 
expresse that thing which we desire to haue knowen, but do chose 
rather to do it by many words, as we our selues wrote of our Soue- 
raigne Lady thus : 

tVhom Princes semey and Realmes obay^ 

And greatest of Bryton kings begot : 

She came abroade euen yesterdayy 

When such as saw her^ knew her not. 
And the rest that followeth, meaning her Maiesties person, 
which we would seeraetohide leaning her namevnspoken tothe 
intent the reader should gesse at it : neuerthelesse ypon the matter 
did so manifestly disclose it, as any simple iudgement might easily 
perceiue by whom it was ment, that is by Lady Elixabethy Queene 
pf England and daughter to. king Henry the eighty and therein 
resteth the dissimulation. It is one ofthegallaatest figures among the 
poetes so it be vsed discretely and in his right kinde, but many of 
these makers that be not halfe their craftesmaisters, do rery often 
abuse it and also many waies. For if the thing or person they go 
about to describe by circumstance, be by the writers improuidence 
otherwise bewrayed, it looseth the grace of a figure, as he thatsaid : 
The tenth of March when Aries receiuedy 
Dan Phmbus rates into his homed hed. 
Intending \o describe the spring of the yeare, which euery man 
knoweth of himselfe, hearing the day of March named : the verses 
be very good the figure nought worth, if it were meant in Peri* 
phrase for the matter, that is the season of the yeare which should 
haue bene couertly disclosed by ambage, was by and by blabbed 
put by naming the day of the moneth, & so the purpose of the fi« 
gure disapointed, peiaduentuie it had bin better to haue said thus : 
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The month and date tthen Aries receiud^ 
Dan Phmbus rates into his horned head. 
For now there remaineth for the Reader somewhat to studie 
and gesse vpon, and yet the spring time to the learned iudgement 
lufficientlj expressed.. 
The Noble Earle of Surrey wrote thus : 

In winters iust returne^ tehen Boreas gan his raigne^ 
And euery tree vndothed him fast as nature taught tkepiaine. 
I would faine learne of some good maker, whether the Earle 
spake this in figure of Periphrase or not, for mine owne opinion I 
thinke that if he ment to describe the winter season, be would not 
haue disclosed it so broadly, as to say winter at the first worde, for 
that had bene against the rules of arte, and without any good 
iudgement t which in so learned & excellent a personage we ought 
not to suspect,, we say therefore that for winter it is no Periphrase 
but language at large i we say for all that, hauing regard to the se- 
cond verse that followeth it is a Periphrascy seeming that thereby 
he intended to shew in what part of the winter his loues gaue him 
anguish, that is- in the time which we call the fall of the leafe, which 
begins in the moneth of October, and stands very well with the 
figure to be vttered in that sort, notwithstanding winter be named 
before, for winter hath many parts : such namely as do not shake 
of the leafe, nor vncloih the trees as here is mencioned : thus may 
ye iudge as I do, that this noble Erie wrate excellently well and to 
purpose ' Moreouer, when a maker will seeme to yse circumlocu- 
tion to set forth any thing pleasantly and figuratiuely, yet no lesse 
plaine to a ripe reader, then if it were named expresly, and when all 
is done, no maa can perceyue it to be the thing intended. This is a 
fi^ule ouersight in any writer as did a good fellow, who weening 
to shew his cunning, would needs by periphrase ^xpresse the 
t:ealme of Scotland in no lesse then eight verses, and when he had 
said all, no man could imagine it to be spoken of Scotland : and 
did besides many other feuUs in his verse, so deadly belie the mat« 
ter by his description as it would pitie any good maker to heare it. 
Sjfnechdoche. Now for the shutting vp of this Chapter, will 1 remember you 
Figure of farther of that manner of speech which the Greekes call Synecdo- 
quick con- cAe,.and we the figure of Iquicke conceUe'] who for the reasons be- 
fore 
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fore alledged, may be put vnder the speeches aUegaricattj because of 
the darkenes and duplickie of his sence i as when oo^ would tell 
me how the French king was ouerthrowen at Saint Quintans, 1 
am enforced to think that it was not the king himselfeinperson, 
but the Constid>le of Fraunce with the French kings power. Or if 
one would say, the towne of Andwerpe were famished^ it is not so 
to be taken, but of the pei^le of the towne of Andwerp, and this 
conceit being drawen aside, and <as it were) from one thing to ano» 
ther, it eneombers the minde with a oertaine imagination what it 
may be that is meant, and not expressed : as he that said to a young 
gentlewoman, who waa in her chamber making her selfe vnieady. 
Mistresse will ye geue me leaue to vnlace your peticote, meaning 
(perchance) the other thing that might follow such ynlasing. In 
the olde time, whosoener was allowed to vndoe his Ladies girdle, 
he migbt lie with her all night ; wherfore the taking of a womans 
maydenhead away, was said to v ndoo her girdle. Virgineam dissol'' 
uii tonam^ saith the Poet, conceiuing out of a thing precedent, a 
thing subsequent. This may suffice for the knowledge of this fi* 
gure {jquicke conceit . ] 

CHAP. XIX. 

OP ViGURBt SBilTBNTIOVS} OTHER WI SB CALLED RHBTORICALL. 

IN^ow if our presupposall be true, that the Poet is of all other 
the most auncient Orator, as he that by good & pleasant per- 
awasioBS first reduced the wilde and beastly people into publicke 
societies and ciuilitie of life, insinuating ynto them, vnder fictions 
with sweete and coloured speeches, many wholesome lessons and 
doctrines, then no doubt there is nothing so fitte for him, as to be 
furnished with all the figures that be Rhetorically and such as do 
most beai^tifie language with eloquence & sententiousnes. Ther- 
fore since we haue already allowed to our maker his auricular fi- 
gures, and also his sensabley by which all the words and clauses of 
bis meeters are made as well tunable to the eare, as stirring to the 
minde, we are now by order to bestow vpon him those other fi- 
gures which may execute both offices, and all at once to beautifie 
and geue sence and sententiousnes to tlie whole language at large. 
So as if we should intreate our maker to play also the Orator, and 
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whether it be to pleade, or to praise, or to aduise, that in all three 
cases he may vtter, and also perswade both copiously and vehe^ 
meiitly. 

And your figures rhethoricall, besides their remembred ordinarie 
vertues, that is, sentetiousnes, 8c copious amplification, or enlarge- 
ment of language, doe also conteine a certaine sweet and mdo- 
dious manner of speech, in which respect, they may, after a sort, 
be said auricular: because the eare is nolesse rauished with their 
currant tune, than the mind is with their sententiousnes. For the 
eare is properly but an instrument of conueyance for the minde, 
to apprehend the sence by the sound. And our speech is made me* 
lodious or harmonicall, not onely by strayned tunes, as those of 
Mustek^ but also by choise of smoothe words : and thus^ or thus, 
marshalling them in their comeliest construction and order, and 
aswell- by sometimes sparing, sometimes spending them more or 
ksse liberally, and carrying or transporting of them farther oS or 
neerer, setting them with sundry relations, and variable formes, 
in the ministery and vse of words, doe breede no little alteration in 
man. For to say truely, what els is man but his minde i which^ 
whosoeuer haue skil to compasse, and make yeelding and flexible, 
what may not he commaund the body to perfourme ? He there- 
fore that hath vanquished the minde of man, hath made the grea- 
test and most glorious conquest. But the minde is not assailable 
vnlesse it be by sensible approches, whereof the audible is of grea- 
test force for instruction or discipline : the visible, for apprehension 
of exterior knowledges as the Philosopher saith. Therefore the 
well tuning of your words and clauses to the delight of the eare, 
maketh your information no lesse plausible to the minde than to 
the eare : no though you filled them with neuer so much sence and 
sententiousness. 1'hen also must the whole tale (if it tende to per« 
^wasion) beare his iust and reasonable measure, being rather with 
the largest, than with the scarcest. For like as one or two drops of 
water perce not the flint stone, but many and often droppings 
doo : so cannot a few words (be they neuer so pithie or sententi- 
ous) in all cases and to all manner of mindes, make sodeepe an im- 
pression, as a more multitude of words to the purpose discreetely, 
and without superfluitie vttered : the minde being no lesse vanqui- 
shed 
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shed witfa a large kiade of speech, than the limines are with, heauii 
burden. Sweetenes of speech, sentence, and amplification, arether* 
fore necessarie to an exceUent Orator and Poet, ne may in no wisd 
be spared from any of them. 

And first of all others your figure that worketh by iteration or 
repetition of one word or clause doth much alter and affisct the 
eare and also the mynde of the hearer, and therefore is counted 
a very braue figure both with the Poets and rhetoriciens, and this 
repetition may be iii seuen sortes. 

Repetition in the first degree we call the figure of Report ac- Anaphora^ 
cording to the Greeke originall, and is when we make one word J?' ^^ - 
begin, and as they are wont to say, lead the dattnce to many verses Bq>ort 
in sute, as thus. 

To thinke on death it i$ a mtierie^ 

To thinke on life it is a vanitie : 

To thinke on the world verily it is^ 

To thinke that heare man hath no perJU blisee. 
And this writte by Sir Walter Saleigh of his greatest mistresse 
in most excellent verses. 

In vayne mine eyes in vaine you wast your teareSy 

In vayne my sighs the smokes of my despaires : 

In vayne you search th^ earth and heauens ahoue^ 

In vayne ye seeke^ for fortune keeps my loue» 
Or as the buffon in our enterlude called Lustie London said very 
knauishly and like himselfe. 

Many a f aire lasse in London towne^ 

Many a bavvdie basket borne vp and downe : 

Many a broker in a thrid bare gowne. 

Many w bankrowte scarce worth a crowne. 

In London. 
Ye haue another sort of repetition quite contrary to the for* Antistrophe^ 
mer when ye make one word finish many verses in sute, and that^^' ^ 
which is harder, to finkh many clauses in the middest of yourturae. 
verses or dittie (for to make them finish the verse in our vulgar it 
should hinder the rime) and because I do finde few of our English 
makers vse this figure, I haue set you down two litle ditties which 
our selues in our yonger yeares played vpon the Anttstrophe^ for so 
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is the fi^nm name in Gied^e : one ypon the mntable lone of a 
Lady, another ypon the meritorious loue of Christ our Sauiour, 
thus. 

Her lowfy lookei, that gaue life to m^ loue. 
With 'ipiiefull tpeach^ cuntneae and erueltie : 
She kild my loue^ let her rigour remoue^ 
Her cherefull lights andepeachee of pitie 
Reuiue my loue : anone with great diidatne^ 
She shunnes my loue, and qfter by a traine 
She eeeket my loue^ and saith the louee me moit^ 
But seing her loue^ so lightly wonne and lost : 
I longd not for her loue^ for well I thought^ 
Firme it the loue^ if it be as it ought. 

The second ypon the meriles of Christes passion toward man- 
kind, thus, 

Our Christ the sonne of Oody chief authour of all good^ 
Was he by his allmight^ that first created man : 
And with the costly price^ of his most precious bloud^ 
He that redeemed man: and by his instance wan 
Grace in the sight ofGodj his onely father deare^ 
And reconciled man : and to make man his peere 
Made himselfe very man : brief to conclude the case^ 
This Christ both God and many he all and onely is : 
The man brings man to God and to all heauens blisse. 

The Greekes call this figure Antistrophe^ the Latines, conuersio^ 

1 following the originall call him the countertumcy because he tumes 

counter in the middest of euery meetre. 

Take me the two former figures and put them into one, and it 

Symploehe^ is that which the Greekes call symplochcj the Latines complexioy 

figure of re- ^ cofufffp/tcitf to, and is a maner of repetition, when one and the 

Vii^ selfe word doth begin and end many yerses in sute & so wrappes 

yp both the former figures in one, as hd that sportingly complained 

of his yntrustie mistresse, thus. 

Who made me shentfor her loues sake f 

Myne owne mistresse. 
Who would not seeme my pari to take^ 
Myne owne mistresse. 

What 
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fVhai made mefint io well content 

Hercurteiie. * 

Wkai makei me now $o iore repent 
Her erueltie. 
The Greekes name thU figure Sj/mpleche^ the Latins- Complexion 
perchaunce for that he seemes to hold m and to wrap yp the yer- 
Bes by reduplication, so as nothing can fell out. I had rather call 
him the figure of replie. 

Ye haue another sort of repetition when with the worde by Anadiphm^ 
which you finish your Terse, ye b^nne the next verse with the pJ^L^ 
same, as thus : 

Comforte it is for man to haue a w^fe^ 
Wife ckastj and wise, and lowig all her life* 
Or thus : 

Vour beutie was the cause of myflret hue, 
Looue white I Hue, that I maif sorerepenim 
The Greeks call this figure Anadiplosisy I call him the Redouble 
as the origmall beares. 

' Ye haue an other sorte q[ repetition, when ye make one worde J^pofiai^^, 
both beginne and end your verse, which therefiHe I <^ ^® >tow £^^||^^ a 
retoume, otherwise the Eccho sound, as thus : otherwise 

Much must he be beloued, thai loueth much, • ^« ^ow re- 

Fearemany must he needs, whom man^feare. 
Vnlesse I called him the eccho sound, I could not tdl what name 
to gine him, vnlesse it were the slow retume. 

Ye haue another sort of repetition when in one verse or clause JEpueimf, 
of a verse, ye iterate one word without any intermission, as thus : ^ ^, 
It was MarynCy Marine that wrought mine woe. or 

And this bemoaning the departure (rf* a deere firiend. Coocko-spd. 

The chief est staffe of mine assured sta^. 
With no small grief e, is gon, is gon oiray. 
And that of Sir Waller Raleighs very sweet. • 

With wisdomes eyes had but blind fortune scene. 
Than had my looue, my looue for euer beene. 
The Greeks call him Epiieuxis, the Latines Subiundio, we may 
call him the vnderlay, me thinks if we regard his manner of itera^ 
tion, & would depart from the originaU, we might very properly, 
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in our vulgar and for pleasure call him the cuekaWspell', for right as 
the cuckow repeats Ms lay, "which is but one manner of note, and 
doth not insert any other tune betwixt, and sometimes for hast 
stammers out two or three of them one immediatly after an- 
other, as cucky cuckj cuckow^ so doth the figure Epixeuxis in 
the former verseiT, MatynCj Marynty without any intermission 
at all. 
PI^Ae, Yet haue ye one sorte of repetition, which we call thedbti&fer, 

t>oubler ^'^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ before, a speedie iteration of one word, but with 
some little intermissio by inserting one or two words betweene, as 
in a most excellent dittie written by Sir TValier Raleigh these two 
closing verses : 

Yei when I iavi>e my $etfe to you was truej 
I loued my selfe^ bycauee my selfe ioued you. 
And this spoken in common Prouerbe. 

jin ape voilbe an ape^ by kinde as they tay^ 
Though thai ye ciad him M in purple array. 
Or as we once sported vpon a fellowes name who was called 
Woodcocky and for an ill part he had plaid entreated fituour by his 
ftiend^ 

Ipraieyou intreaie no more for the man^ 
JVoodcocke vvilbe a vvoodeocke do what ye can. 
Now also be there many other sortes of repetition if a man would 
vse them, but are nothing commendable, and therefore are not 
obserued in good poesi^, as a vulgar rimer who douUed one word 
in the end of euery verse, thus : adieu^ adHeUy 

myfacej my face. 
And an other that did the like in the beginning of his verse, thiis : 

To loue him and hue Atm, as sinners should doo. 

These repetitios be not figuratiue but phantastical, for a figure 

is euer vsed to a purpose, either of beautie or of efficacie ; and these 

last recited be to no purpose, for neither can ye say that it vrges 

aflPection, nor that it beautifieth or enforceth the sence, nor hath 

any other subtilitie in it, and therefore is a very foolbh impertinency 

of speech, and not a figure. 

Prosonomatia, Ye haue a figure by which ye play with a couple of words or 

Nicknamer. ^?^ ■^^^'^ resembling, and because the one seemes to answere 

ih'other 
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ih^other by manner of illusion, and dotb, as it wefe, nick him, I 
call him the Nkktumer. « If any other man can geue him a fitter 
English name, I will not be angrie, but I am sure mine is Tery 
neere the originall sence of Prosonomasiay and is rather a by-name 
geuen in sport, than a surname geuen of any earnest purpose. As, 
Tiberius the Emperor, because he was a great drinker of wine, they 
called him by way of derision to his owne name, Caldius Biberius 
Mero, in steade of Claudius Tiberius Nero : and so a iesting frier 
that wrate against Erasmus ^ called him by resemblance to his own 
name, Errans musy and are mainteined by this figure Prosonomasiay 
or the Nicknamer. But eueiy name geuen in iest or by way of a 
surname, if it do not resemble the true, is not by this figure, as, the 
Emperor of Greece, who was sumamed Constantinus Cepronimus^ 
because he beshit the foont at the time he was christened : and so 
ye may see the difference betwixt the figures Antonomasia & Pro- 
sonomatia. Now when such resemblance happens betweene words 
of another nature, and not vpon mens names, yet doeth the Poet or 
maker finde prety sport to play with them in his verse, specially 
the Comicall Poet and the Epigrammatist, Sir Philip Sidney in 
a dittie plaide very pretily with these two words, Loue and liue^ 
thus. 

And all my life I will confesses 

The lesse I loue^ I Hue thelesse. 
And we in our Enterlude called the woer, plaid with these two 
words, lubber and louer^ thus, the countrey clowne came & woed a 
young maide of the Citie, and being agreeued io come so oft, and 
not io haue his answere, said to the old nurse very impatiently. 

Iche pray you good mother tell our young damey Woer. 

Whence I am come and what is my name^ 

I cannot come a woing euery day. 
Quoth the nurse. 

They be lubbers not louers that so vse to say^ Nune. 

Or as one replyed to his mistresse charging him with some dis« 
loyaltie towards her. 

Proue me madame ere ye fall to reproucj 

Meeke mindes should rather excuse than accuse^ 
Here the words proue and reproue, excuse and accuse, do plea* 
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santl J encounter^ and (as it were) mock one another by their much 
resemblance : and this is by the figure ProwtunmUia^ aa wd as if 
ihej were mens proper names^ alludmg to each other. 
Traductio, Then haue ye a figure which the Latines call Traduction and I 
Tranlacer. ^^ tranlacer r which is when ye tume and tranlace a word into 
many sundry shapes as the Tailor doth hb garment, & after that sort 
do play with him in your dittie r as thus^ 

fFho liuei in loue hi* life itfuit of fearesj 
To lose kii loue J iiuelode orUbertie 
But liuefy ipritee that young and reekleeee be^ 
Thinke that there it no lining like to theirs. 
Or as one who much gloried in his owne wit, whom Pereius 
taxed in a verse very pithily and pleasantly, thus. 

Scire tuum nihil est nUi te scire^ hoc sciat alter. 
Which I haue turned into English, not so briefly, but more at 
large of purpose the better to declare the nature of the figure : as 
thus, 

Thou vveeneit thy wit nought worth (f other vveet ii not 
As wel as thou thy selfe^ but o thing well I wotj 
Who so in earnest weenesj he doth in mine aduise^ 
Shew himself e witlessej or more wittie than wise. 
Here ye see how in the former rime this word life is tranlaced 
into line, lining, liuely, Iiuelode : & in the latter rime this word wit 
is translated into weete, weene, wotte^ witlcsse, witty & wise : which 
come all from one original!. 
AntipephorUf Ye haue a figuratiue speach which the Greeks cal Antipophoroy 
p. ^^ I name him the Responce^ and is when we will seeme Ui aske a que- 
i^ince. stion to th'intent we will aunswere it our selues, and is a figure of 
argument and also of amplification* Of argument, because pro* 
p(Miing such matter as our aduersarie might obiect and then to 
answere it our selues, we do vnfumish and preuent him of such 
helpe as he would otherwise haue vsed for himselfe : then because 
sudi obiection and answere spend much language it serues as well 
to amplifie and enlarge our tale. Thus for example. 
Wylie worldling come tell me I thee pray^ 
Wherein.hopest thou^ that makes thee so to swell? 
Riches f. alack it taries not a day^ 

Bui 
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But where fortune tkeJickU list to dwell : 
In thy ckUdren ? how hardUe shall thou finde^ 
Them tdl at once^ good and thriftie and kinde : 
Thy V9ife? 6 f aire butjraile mettall to trusty 
Seruanttf whatiheeuesf what treachourt and iniuitf 
Honour perchance? it restes in other men : 
Olorief asmoake: but wherein hopett thou then? 
In Gods iusticef and by what merite tellf 
In his mercy f 6 now thou speakest vvel^ 
But thy lewd life hath lost his loue and graoe^ 
Daunting all hope to put dispaire in place. 

We read that Craites the Philosopher Cinicke ia respect of 
the manifold discommodities of mans life, bdd opinion that it 
was best for man nener to haue bene borne or soone after to dye, 
[Opiimum nan nasci vel ciio mort] of whom oertaine verses are left 
written in Greeke which 1 haue Englished, thus. 

What life is the liefest f the needy is full of woe and awe^ 
The zoealthie full of brawle and brabbles of the law : 
To be a marled man f how much art thou beguild^ 
Seeking thy rest by car key for houshold wife and child: 
To till it is a toyle^ to grase some honest gaine^ 
But such as gotten is with great hazard andpaine : 
The sayler of his shippcj the marchant of his ware^ 
T%e souldier in armesy how full of dread and care f 
A shrewd wife brings thee batOy wiue not and neuer thriuOy 
Children a charge ^ childlesse the greatest lacke aliue: 
Youth witlesse is andfraiUy age sicklie andforlome^ 
Then better to dye sooncy or neuer to be borne. 

Metrodorus the Philosopher Stoick was of a ^xintrary opinion 
reuersing all the former suppositions against CrattSy thus. 
What life list ye to lead 9 in good Citie and towne 
Is wonne both wit and wealthy Court gets vs great renowne ^ 
Countrey keepes vs in heaUy and quietnesse of myndy 
Where holesome aires and exercise andpretie sports we find: 
Trs^k it turnes to gaine, by land and eke by sesUy 
The landmbome lines safe^ theforreine at his ease : 
Housholder hath his homOy the roge romes with delighty 
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Jnd makes moe merry mealesj then doth the Ljrdij^ wtghi : 
Wed and thou hatt a bed^ of soiace and of ioi/j 
Wed not. and haue a bed, of rest without annoy : 
The tetled loue it safe^ eweete it the loue at large^ 
Children they are a ttore^ no children are no charge^ 
Lottie and gay it youthy old age honourd and wite : 
Then not to dye or be vnborne^ it best in myne aduite. 

Edward Earle of Oxford a most noble 8c learned Gentleman 
made in this figure of responce an emble of desire otherwise called 
Cupide which for his excellencie and wit, I set downe some part of 
the verses, for example. 

When wert thou borne detire ? 

In pompe andpryme of May, 

By whom tweete boy wert thou begot 9 

By good conceit men tay^ 

Tell me who wot thy nurte f 

Freth youth in tugred ioy. 

What wat thy meate and dayly/oode ? 

Sad tighet with great annoy ^ 

What hadtt thou then to drinke 9 

Vnfayned louert tearet. 

What cradle wert thou rocked Ih t 

In hope deuoyde of f caret. 

:fyneaotis. Ye haue another figure which me thinkes may well be caUed 

or the ^Q^ much sweruing from his originall in sence) the Crosse^cot^le^ 

ling. because it takes me two contrary words, and tieth them as it were 

in a paire of couples, and so makes them agree like good feUoif es, 

as I saw once in Fraunce a wolfe coupled with a mastifie, and a 

foxe with a hounde. Thus it is. 

The niggardt fault and the vnthriftt it all oncj 
For neither of them both knoweth how to vte hit owne. 
Or thus. 

The couetout miter ^ of all hit goodt ill goty 
Atwell wantt that he hathy at that he hath not. 
In this figure of the Crosse^couple we wrate for a forlorne louer 
complaining of his mistresse crueltie these verses among other. 
Thut for your take I dayly dye ; 

And 
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And do but ieeme to Hue in deede t 

T%U8 ii my bluie but mUerie^ 

My lucre loste without your meede. 
Ye haue another figure ivhich by his nature we may call the AieMaelans. 
Rehoundj alluding to the tennis ball which being smitten with the ^ebounde. 
racket reboundes backe againe, and where the last figure before 
played with two wordes somewhat like, this playeth with one 
word written all alike but carrying diuers sences as thus. 

The maide that toone married iSy soone marred it* 
Or thus better because married 8c marred be difieret in one letter. 

To pray for you euer I cannot refuse^ 

To pray vpon you I thouldyou much abuse. 
Or as we once sported vpon a countrey feUow who came to 
runne for the best game, and was by his occupation a dyer and had 
very bigge swelling legges. 

He is but course to runne a course^ 

Whose shankes are bigger then his thye: 

Yet is his lucke a little worse j 

That often dyes before he dye. 
Where ye see this word course and dye^ vsed in diuers sences, one 
giubg the Rebonnde ypon th'other. 

Ye haue a figure which as weU by his Greeke and Latine origi- 
nab, 8c also by allusion to the maner of a mans gate or going may 
be called the marching figure^ for after the first steppe all the rest 
proceede by double the space, and so in our speach one word pro. 
ceedes double to the first that was spoken, and goeth as it were by 
strides or paces : it may aswell be called the clyming figure, for C^« Cfynuu, 
max is as much to say as a ladder, as in one of our Epitaphes shew- ^^^ ^® 
ing how a very meane man by his wisedome and good fortune figui^. "^ 
came to great estate and dignitie. 

His vertue mafie him wise^ his wisedome brought him wealthy 

His wealth wan manyfriendSy his friends made much supply : 

Of aides in weale and woe in sicknesse and in healthy 

Thus came he from a lowy to sit in seate so hye* 

Or as Ihean de Mehune the French Poet. 
Peace makes plenties plentie makes pride^ 
Pride breeds quarrelly and qnarrell brings warre: 
• Aa 
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Warre brings ipoile^ and tpoiie poueriie, 
Pouertie pacienccj and pacience peace : 
So peace brings warre, and warre brings peace, 
Jntimetaiiole ^^ haxie a figure which takes a couple of words to plaj with in 
or the a verse, and by making them to chaange and shift one into others 
clu^* place thej do very pretily exchange and shift the sence, as thos. 

We dwell not here to build vs boureSy 
And halles for pleasure and good cheare : 
But halles we build for vs and ours. 
To dwell in them whitest we are here. 
Meaning that we dwell not here to build, but we build to dwel^ 
as we line not to eate, but eate to Hue, or thus. 

We wish not peace to maintaine eruell warre^ 
But vve make warre to maintaine vs in peace* 
Or thus. 

If Poesie be, as some haue said, 
A speaking picture to the eye : 
T%en is a picture not denaid. 
To be a muet Poesie* 
Or as the Philosopher Musonius xwrote. 

With pleasure if vve vvorke vnhonestly and ill. 
The pleasure passethy the bad it bidet h still: 
Wellff vve vvorke with irauaile and vvithpainesy 
The paine passeth and still the good remaines, 
A wittic fellow in Borne wrate vnder the Image of Caesar the 
Dictator these two verses in Latine, which because thej are spoke 
by this figure of Counterchaunge I haue turned into a couple of 
English verses very well keeping the grace of the figure. 

Brutus for casting out of kings^ vas first of Consuls past, 
CtBsarfor casting Consuls out, is of our kings the last. 
Cato of any Senatour hot onely the grauest but also the 
promptest and wittiest in any ciuill scofie, misliking greatly the 
engrossing of offices in Rome that one man should haue many at 
once, and a great number goe without that were as able men, said 
thus by Counterchaunge. 

It seemesyour offices are very title worth, 
Or very few of you worthy of offices. 
Againe: 

In 
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In trifles earnest as any man can bee, 

In earnest matters no such tr\fier as hee. 
Yee haue another figure much like to the Sarcasmusy or bitter Insultatio, 
taunt wee spake of before : and is when with proud and insolent Di^j^QefuU. 
words, we do ypbraid a man, or ride him as we terme it : for which 
cause the Latines also call it Insultatioy I choose to name him the 
Reprochfull or scomerj as when Queene Dido saw^ that for all her 
great loue and entertainements bestowed ypon Mneasy be would 
needs depart, and follow the Oracle of his destinies^ she brake out 
in a great rage and said very disdainefuUy. 

Hye thecy and by the wild wanes and the wind, 

Seeke Italic and Realmesfor thee to raigncj 

If piteous Gods haue power amidst the mayncy 

On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou maistjind. 

Or as the poet luuenaU reproched the couetous Merchant, who 
for lucres sake passed on no periU either by land or sea^ thus : 

Goe now and giue thy life vnio the windcy 

Trusting vnto a piece of bruckh woody 

Foure inches from thy death or seauen good 

The thickest planke for ship boor d that xoejinde. 
Ye haue another figure very pleasant and fit for amplification^ Jntithetonf 
which to answer the Greeke terme, we may call the encounter, but _ ^' **^' 
following the Latine name by reason of his contentious nature, °^"^ ^^^ 
we may call him the Quarreller, for so be al such persons as delight 
in taking the contrary part of whatsoeuer shalbe spoken : when I 
was a schoUer in Oxford they called euery such one lohannes ad 
opposiium. 

Good haue Idoone yoUj much, harme didlneuer none. 

Ready to ioy your gainesy your losses to bemonoy 

Why therefore should you grutch so sore ai my welfare : 

Who onely bred your blisscy and neuer causdyour care* 

Or as it b in these two verses where one speaking of Cupids 
bowe, deciphered thereby the nature of sensu« I loue, whose b^in* 
ning is more pleasant than the end, thus allegorically and by oit-^ 
tith^on. 

His bent is sweetCy his loose is somewhat sowrcy 
In ioy begunncy ends oft in wofull howre. 

A a ij 
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Eroiema* 

or the 

Quettioner. 



Maister Dior in this quaielling figure. 
Nor loue hath now iheforee^ on me which it ones had^ (glad. 
Yourfromnei can neither make me mourne^ norfauon make me 
Isocraies the Greek Oratour vas a litle too foil of this figuie, & 
so was the Spaniard that wrote the life of Marcus Aurelius^ 8c ma- 
ny of oar modeme writers in vulgar, vse it in exoesse & incurre the 
yice of fond affectation : otherwise the figure is very comendaUe. 

In this quarrelling figure we onoe plaid this merry Epigrame 
of an importune and shrewd wife, thus : 

My neighbour hath a wifcj not Jit to make him thriue^ 
But good to kill a quicke fimn, or make a dead reuiue. 
So shrewd she is for God^ so cunning and so wise, 
To counter with her goodman^ and all by contraries. 
For when he is merry^ she lurcheth and she loures^ 
When he is sad she singes^ or laughes it out by houres. 
Bid her be still her tongue to talke shall neuer cease. 
When she should speake and please, for spight she holds her peace. 
Bid spare and she will spendy bid spend she spares as fast, 
What first ye would haue done, be sure it shalbe last. 
Say go, she comes, say come, she goes, and leaues him all alone. 
Her husband (as I thinke) calles her ouerthwart lone. 
There is a kinde of figuratiue speach when we aske many que- 
stions and looke for none answere, speaking indeed by interroga- 
tion, which we might as well say by affirmation. This figure I call 
the Questioner or inquisitiue, as whan Medea excusing her great 
crueltie vsed in the murder of her owne children which she had by 
lason, said : 

Was I able to make them I praie you tell, 
And am I not able to mar re them all aswell 9 

Or as another wrote very commendably. 

Why striue I with the strsame, or hqppe against the hill. 
Or search that neuer can be found, and loose my labour still f 

Cato vnderstading that the Senate had appomted three citizens 
of Rome for embassadours to the king of Bithiniay whereof one 
had the Gowte, another the Meigrim, the third very little courage 
or discretion to be employd in any such businesse, said by way of 
skoffe in this figure. 

Must 
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Mutt not (trovve ye) this message he well spedj 

Thai hath neither hearty nor heeles^ norhedf 
And as a great Princesse aunswered her seruitour, ivho dUtms- 
ting in her fauonrs toward him^ praised his owne constancie in 
these verses. 

No fortune base orffayle can alter me : 

To whome she in this figure repeting his words : 
No fortune bate or frayle can alter thee. 
Andean so biind a witch so conquer e meef 

The figure of exclamation, I call him [the autcrie'] because it Ecplumuk. 
axtn our minde by all such woids as do shew any extreme pas- or the 
sion, whether it be by way of exclamation or crying out, admira- "^^^' 
tion or wondering, imprecation or cursing, obtestation or 
taking God and the world to witnes, or any such like as declare 
an impotent a&ction, as Chaucer of the Lady Cresseida by excla- 
mation. 

O soppe of sorrow soonken into care, 

O cayttf€ Cresseidyfor now and euermare. 

Or as Gascoine wrote very passionatly and well to purpose. 
Ay me the dayes that I in dole consume^ 
Alas the nights which witnesse well mine woe : 
O wrong full world which makest my fande fume. 
Fie fickle fortune J fie J fie thou art my foe : 
Out and alas sofroward is my chance. 
No nights nor dates, nor worldes can me amanee. 

Petrarche in a sonet which Sir Thomas Wiat Englished excel- 
lently well, said in this .figure by way of imprecation and obte- 
station: thus, 

Perdie I said it not. 
Nor neuer thought to doo : 
Aswell as lye wot, 
Ihdue no power thereto : 
*} And if I did the lot 

T%at first did me enchaine. 
May neuer slake the knot 

But siraiie it to my paine. ( 

A a iij 
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<< And if I did each thing. 

Thai may do harme or woe : 

Continually may wrings 

My harte where io Igoe. 
<^ Report may alwaies ring : 

Of shame on me for aye^ 

If in my hart did fringe 

ITie wordes that you doo say, 
<< And if I did each starre^ 

Thai is in heauen aboue. 

And so forth, &c. 
Brachhlogaf ^^ ^^ sometimes to proceede all by single words, withonl 
c^^ any close or coupling, saaing that a little pause or comma is geueu 
comma. ^ eueiy word. This figure for pleasure may be called in our yul-» 
gar the cutted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter diuisioa 
then at euery words end. The Greekes in their language call it 
short language, as thus* i 

Enuy^ malice J flattery^ disdaine, 
Auaricey deceit^ falshedj filthy gaine. 

If this loose language be used, not in single words, but in long 
clauses, it is called Asindetm^ and in both cases we ytter in that fa- 
shion, when either we be earnest, or would seeme to make hast. 
Faristm, Ye haue another figure which we- may call the figure of euen^ 

Fieure of "^^^^^e it goeth by clauses- of egall quantitie, and not very long, 
euen. but yet not so short as the cutted comma : and they geue good 
grace to a dittie, but specially to a prose. In this figure we cmce 
wrote in a mebncholike humor these verses. 

The good is geason^ and short i» his abode^ 
The bad bides long^ and easie to be found: 
Our life is loathsome j our sinnes a heauy lode^ 
Conscience a curst iudge^ remorse a priuie goade. 
Disease^ age and death still in our eare they roundy 
J%ai hence we must the sickly and the sound: 
Treading the steps that our forefathers troaiy 
Richy poorcy holyy wise^ all flesh it goes to ground. 

In a prose there should not be vsed at cmce of such euen clauses 
post three or foure at the most. 

When 
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When so euer we multiply our «pecch by many words or clau- Sirumimia, 
R8 of one sence, the Greekes call it Sinonimioj as who would say, pj^^^^ 
like or consenting names : the Latines hauing no fitte terme to giue store. 
him, called it by a name of euent, for (said they) many words of one 
nature and sence, one of them doth expound another. And there* 
fore they called this figure the llnterpreter] I for my part had ra- 
ther call him the figure of Istore] because plenty of one manner of 
thing in our vulgar we call so. JEneas asking whether his Cap- 
taine Orontes were dead oraliue, vsed this store of speeches aUto 
•ne purpose. 

1$ he aliue^ 

Is he at I left him queaumg and quick ^ 

And hath he not yet geuen vp the ghost ^ 

Among the rest of those thai I haue lostf 

Or if it be in single words, then thus. 

m^at is become of that beautifullface^ 

Those louefy lookesj thaifauour amiable^ 

Those sweete features^ and visage full ofgrace^ 

That countenance which is alonly able 

To kill and cure f 
Ye see that all these words, face, lookes, fauour, features, visage, 
countenance, are in sence but all one. Which store, neuerthelesse, 
doeth much beautifie and inlarge the matter. So said another. 

My faith J my hope^ my trusty my God and eke my guide^ 

Stretch forth thy hand to saue the souUy what ere the body bide. 

Here faith, hope and tru^ be words of one efiect, allowed to vs 
by this figure of store. 

Otherwhiles we speake and be sorry for it, as if we had not wel MetanoiOf 
spoken, so that we seeme to call in our word agame, and to put in pjjj-^j^ 
another fitter for the purpose : for which respects the Greekes cal- 
led this manner of speech the figure of repentance ; then for that 
vpon repentance commonly followes amendment, the Latins cal- 
led it the figure of correction, in that the speaker seemeth to re- 
forme that which was said amisse. I following the Greeke origi- 
nall, choose to call him the penitent, or repentant : and singing in 
honor of the mayden Queen, meaning to praise her for her great- 
nesse of courage, ouershooting my selfe, called it first by the name 
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Antenagoge, 

or the 
Recom- 
pencert 



of pride : then fearing least fault might be found with that tenne, 
by & by turned this word pride to praise : resemblbg her Maiestj 
to the Lion^ being her owne noble armory, which by a slie con- 
struction purporteth magnanimitie. Thus in the latter end of a 
Parthemiade. 

O peerehs you^ or eU no one aliutj 
'* Your pride serues you tofeaze them all alone : 
^^ Not pride madame^ but praise of the iion^ 
To conquer all and be conquerd by none. 
And in another Parthemiade thus insinuating her Maiestiea 
great constancy in refusall of all marriages offred her, thus : 
^^ Her heart is hid none may it iee^ 
•* Marble or Jlinte folkeweene U be* 
Which may imploy rigour and cruelty, than correcteth it thus. 
Not Jlinte I trovve I am a lier^ 
But Siderite thatfeeles no fire* 
By which is intended, that it proceeded of a cold and chast com- 
plexion not easily allured to loue. 

We haue another manner of speech much like to the repentant^ 
but doth not as the same recant or ynsay a W(Nrd that hath bene 
said before, putting another fitter in his place, but hauing spoken 
any thing to depraue the matter or partie, he denieth it not, but as 
it were helpeth it againe by another more fauourable speach : and 
so seemeth to make amends,, for which cause it is called by the ori- 
ginal! name in both languages, the Jlecompencer^ as he that was 
merily asked the question, whether his wife were not a shrewe as 
well as others of his neighbours wines, answered in this figure as 
pleasantly, for he could not well denie it. 

I must needs say, that my o(fe is a shrewe^ 
But such a huswife as 1 know but afewe. 
Another in his first preposition giuing a very faint comenda-- 
lion to the Courtiers life, weaning to make him amends^ made it 
worse by a second proposition, thus : 

The Courtiers life full delicate it is. 
But where no wise man xwill euer set his blis. 
And an other speaking to the incoragement of youth in studi& 
and to be come excellent in letters and armes, said thus : 

Many 
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Man^ are the painet andperilt to be pastj 
But great U the gaine and glory at the last. 
Our poet in his short ditties, but specially playing the Epi« Epitlmma, 
grammatist will vse to conclude and shni vp his Epigram with gm^ioiQ^. . 
a yerse or two, spoken in such sort, as it may seeme a manner of al* 
lowance to all the premisses, and that with a ioyfull approbation^ 
which the Latines call Acclamatioy we therefore call this figure the 
surcloze or consenting close ^ as VirgUl when he hful largely spoken of 
of Prince Eneas his successe and fortunes concluded with this 
close. 

Tantm molts ^rat Romanam condere gentem. 
In English thus : 

So huge apeece of vvorke it was and so hicj 
To reare the house of Romane progenie* 
Sir Philip Sidney very pretily closed yp a dittie in this sort. 
What medcine then^ can such disease remoue^ 
Where hue breedes hatey and hate engenders loue. 
And we in a Partheniade written of her Maiestie, declaring to 
what perils vertue is generally subiect, and applying that foitmM 
to her selfe, closed it up with this Epiphoneme. 
Than if there bee^ 
Any so cancard hart to grutchj 
At your glories : my Queene : in vainey 
Repining at your fat all raigne : 
It is for that theyfeele too muchy 
Of your bountee. 
As who would say her owne ouermuch lenitie and goodnesse, 
made her ill willers the more bold and presumptuous. 

Lucretius Carus the philosopher and poet inueighing sore a- 
gainst the abuses of the superstitious religion of the Gentils, and 
recompting the wicked fact of king Agamemnon in sacrificing his 
only daughter Iphigenioy being a yoong damsell of excellent bew- 
tie, to th'intent to please the wrathfull gods, hinderers of his naui- 
gation, after he had said all, closed it yp in this one yerse, spoken 
in Epiphonema. 

Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 
In English thus : 

Bb 
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Lo what an outrage^ could cause to be done^ 
Thepeeuish icruple of blinde religion. 
^^'^^ It happens many times that to yrge and enforce the matter we 

Auaocer* speake of, we go still mounting by degrees and encreasing our 
speech with wordes or with sentences of more waight one then 
another, ft is a figure of great both efficacie 8c ornament, as he that 
declaring the great calamitie of an infortunate prince, said thus : 

He lost besides his children and his wife, 
'^ His realmej renovvne, liege, libertie and life. 

By which it appeareth that to any noble Prince the losse of his 
estate ought not to be so greeuous, as of his honour, nor any of 
them both like to the lacke of his libertie, but that life is the dearest 
detriment of any other* We call this figure by the Greeke origi- 
nail the Auancer or figure of encrease because euery word that is 
spoken is one of more weight then another. 

And as we lamented the crueltie of an inexorable and ynfitithfuU 
mistresse. 

If by the lavves of hue it be afalt. 

The faithfull friend, in absence to forget: 

But if it be (once do thy heart but halt,) 

A secret sinne : vvhatforfet is so great : 

As by despite in view of euery eye. 

The solemne vovves oft svvorne with teares so salty 

And holy Leagues fast scald with hand and hart: 

For to repeale and breake so wilfully 9 

But now (alas) without all iust desart. 

My lot is for my troth and much good will, 

To reape disdaine, hatred and rude refuse. 

Or if ye would worke me some greater ill: 

And of myne earned ioyes tofeele no part, 

What els is this (6 cruell) but to vse, 

Thy murdring knife the guiltlesse bloud to spill. 

Where ye see how she is charged first with a fitult, then with a 
a secret sinne, afterward with a foule forfet, last of aU with a most 
cruell & bloudy deede. And thus againe in a certainc louers com- 
plaint made to the like effect. 

They say it is a ruth to see thy louer neede^ 

But 
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Bui you can see me vveepe^ but you can see me bleede: 
And neuer shrinke nor shame, ne shed no teare ai all. 
You make my wounds your selfe, and Jill them vp with gait : 
Yea you can see me sound, and faint for want of breath. 
And gaspe andgronefor life, and struggle still with deaths 
What can you now do more^ sweare by your maydenheady 
Then for tojlea me quicke, or strip me being dead. 
Id these verses jou see how one craeltie surmounts another by 
degrees till it come to very slaughter and beyond, for it is thought 
a despite done to a dead carkas to be an euidence of greater cruel- 
ie then to haue killed him. 

After the Auancer foUoweth the abbaser working by wordes MeMs^ 
and sentences of extenuation or diminution. Whereupon we call DisabUr. 
him the Disabler or figure o( Extenuation : and this extenuation is 
Tsed to diuers purposes, sometimes for modesties sake, and to auoide 
the opinion of arrogancie, speaking of our selues or of ours, as 
he that disabled himselfe to his mistresse, thus. 
Not all the skill I haue to speake or do, 
Which title is Godwot (set loue apart :) 
Liueload nor life, andput them both thereto^ 
. Can counterpeise the due of your desart. 
It may be also done for despite to bring our aduersaries in con* 
tempt, as he that sayd by one (commended for a very braue soul* 
dier) disabling him scomefully, thus. 

A iollie man (forsooth) and Jit for the warre, 
Good at hand grippes, better to fight afarre : 
Whom bright weapon in shew as it is said, 
Yea his ovvne shade, hath often made afraide* 
The snbtilitie of the scofie Ueth in these Latin wordes [eminus 
Sf cominus pugnare.] Also we vse thb kind of Extenuation when 
we take in hand to comfort or cheare any perillous enterprise, ma- 
king a great matter seeme smaU, and of litle difficultie, & is much 
vsed by captaines in the warre, when they (to giue courage to their 
souldiers) will seeme to disable the persons of their enemies, and 
abase their forces, and make light of euery thing that might be a 
discouragement to the attempt, as Harmiball did in his Oration 
to his souldiers, when they should come to passe the Alpes to en« 
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ter Italic, and £m: sharpneMe of the weather, and steepaesse of the 
mountaioes their hearts began to faile them. 

We vse it againe to excuse a fault, Sc to make an offence seeme 
lesse then it is, by giuing a terme more fauoraUe and of lesse yehe* 
moicie then the troth requires, as to say of a great robbery, that it 
was but a pilfry matter : of an arrant ruffian that he is a tall fellow 
of his hands : of a prodigall foole, that be ts a kind hearted man : of 
a notorious vnthrift, a lustie youth, and such like phrases of exte* 
nuation, which fidlmore aptly to the office of the figure Curry 
/oife// before remembml. 

And we vse the like termes by way of pleasant iamiliaritie, and 
as it were for a Courtly maner of speack with our egalls or inferi- 
ours, as to call a young gentlewoman Mall tox Mart/^ Nell for 
Elner: lack for lohn^ Robin for RobeH : or any other like afiected 
termes spoken of pleasure^ as in our triumphals calling familiarly 
ypon our Muse^ I called her Moppe. 
But will you vveetj * 
My title muse, myprettie moppe : 
If we shall algates change our stoppoy 
Chose me a svueet, 
Vnderstanding by this word [Moppe'] a litle prety Lady, or ten- 
der young thing. For so we call lide 'fishes, that be not come to 
their full growth [moppesj'] as whiting mpppes, gurnard moppes. 

Also such termes are ysed to be giuen in derision and for a kind 
of contempt, as when we say Lording for Lord, & as the Spaniard 
that calleth an Earle of sknall reuenue Contadilio : the Italian caU 
leth the poore man, by contempt pouerachioj ox pouerino, the little 
beast antmalculo or animaluchioy and such like diminuiiues apper- 
teining to this figure, the [Disabler'] more ordinary in other lan- 
guages than in our. vulgar. 

This figure of retire holds part with the propounder of which 

Epanodis, we spake' before (prolepsis) because of the resumption of a former 

^ g.^^ . proposition vttered in generalitie to explane the same better by a 

Retire. particular diuision. But their difference is, in that the propounder 

resumes but the matter only. - Thb [reiire'} resumes both the mat* 

ter and the termes, and is therefore accompted one of the figures 

of repetition, and in that respect may be called by his originaU 

Greek 
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Greeke name the VResounik'] or the [r^ire] for this word [S^or] 
serues both sences resound and retire. The vse of this figure, is seen 
in this dittie following, 

Loue hope and death, do stirre in me much strtfe^ 

As neuer man but I lead such a ttfe : 

For burning loue doth wound my heart to death : 

And when death comes at call of inward grief j 

Coldlingring hope doth f cede my fainting breath : 

Against myvvill^ andyeelds my wound relirf^ 

So that I liuey but yet my Iffe is such: 

As neuer death could greeue me halfe so much. 
Then haue ye a maner of speach, not so figuratiue as fit for ar« Dialkit, 
gumentation, and worketh not ynlike the dUemma of ^•^^ I^^^i- . ^'^.^^^^^^ 
ans, because he propones two or moe matters entierlj, and doth as brer, 
it were set downe the whole tale or rekoning of an argument and 
then cleare euery part by it selfe, as thus. 

It can not be but nigardship or neede^ 

Made him attempt this foule and wicked deede : 

Nigardship not, for alwayes he was free. 

Nor needcy for who doth not his richesse see f 
Or as one that entreated for a faire young maide who was ta- 
ken by the watch in London and carried to Bridewell to be pu- 
nished. 

Now gentill Sirs let this young maide alone. 

For either she hath grace of els she hath none : 

]fshe haue grace, she may in time repent^ 

If she haue none what bootes her punishment. 
Or as another pleaded his deserts with his mistresse. 

Were it for grace, or els in hope ofgaine. 

To say of my deserts, it is but vaine : 

For well in minde, in case ye do them beare. 

To tell them oft, it should but irke your eare : 

Be they forgot : as likely should Ifaile, 

To winne with wordes, where deedes can notpreuaile* 
Then haue ye a figure very meete for Orators or eloquent per- Merknwst 
swaders such as our maker or Poet must in some cases shew him pr ^ 
selfe to be, and is when we may conueniently ytter a matter in one ^ 
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eiitier speacli or proposition and will rather do it peecemeale and 
by distributio of euery part for amplification sake, as for exaple he 
that might say, a house was outragiously plucked downe : will not 
be satisfied so to say, but rather will speake it in this sort : they first 
yndermined the groundsills, they beate downe the walles, they 
ynfloored the loftes, they yntiled it and pulled downe the roofe. 
For so in deede is a house puDed downe by circustances, which this 
figure of distribution doth set forth euery one apart, and therefore 
I name him the dhtributor according to his originall, as wrate the 
Discane Poet in a Sonet which Sir Thomas fVyai transhited with 
Tery good grace, thus. 

Set me whereas the sunne doth parch the greene^ 

Or where his beames do not dissolue theyce: 

In temperate heate where he is felt and seene, 

In presence prest of people mad or wise: 

Set me in hye or yet in low degree^ 

In longest night or in the shortest day : 

In clearest skie, or where clouds thickest becj 

In lustie youth or when my heares are gray : 

Set me in heauen^ in earth or els in hell^ 

In hill or dale or in the foming flood: 

Thrall or at large j aliue where so I dwell^ 

Sicke or in healthy in euillfame or good : 

Hers will 1 bCy and onely with this thought^ 

Content my se^fe^ although my chaunce be naught. 
All which might haue bene said in these two verses. 

Set me wheresoeuer ye willy 

I am and wilbe yours still. 
The zealous Poet writing in prayse of the maid^ Queene would 
not seeme to wrap yp all her most excellent parts in a few words 
them entierly comprehendiog, but did it by a distributor or mtris^ 
mus in the negatiue for the better grace, thus. 

Not your bewticy most gracious souerainoy 

^ Nor maidenly lookes, mainteind with maiestie : 

Your stately porty which doth not match but staine^ 

For your presence^ your pallace and your trainey 

Ml Princes Courts^ mine eye could euer see : 

Not 
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Not your quiche voitSj your sober gouernaunce : 
Your clearefonighij yourfaiihfuli memories 
So sweete features J in so staid countenaunce ; 
Nor languages J with plentuous vtteranccy 
So able to discourse^ and entertaine : 
Not noble race^ farre beyond Casars rcUgne^ 
Runne in right line^ and bloud of nointed kings : 
Not large empire^ armies^ treasurSy domaine^ 
Luslie liueriesy of fortunes dearst darlings: 
Not all the skilles,JU for a Princely dame^ 
Your learned Muse^ with vse and siudie brings. 
Not true honour ^ ne that immort all fame 
Of may den raigne^ your only owne renowne 
And no Queenes els^ yet such as yeeldes your name 
Greater glory than doeth your treble crowne. 
And thea concludes thus. 

Not any one of all these honord parts 

Your Princely happes^ and habites that do moue^ 

And as it were^ ensorcell all the hearts 

Of Christen kings to quarrellfor your louCy 

But to possesses at once and ail the good 

Arte and engine^ and euery starre aboue 

Fortune or kinde^ could farce in flesh and bloud^ 

Was force inough to make so many striue 

For your person^ which in our world stoode 

By all consents the minionst mayde to wiue* 

Where ye see that all the parts of her commendation which 
were partitularlj remembred in twenty verses before, are wraj^ 
yp in the two verses of this last part, videL 

Not any one of all your honord parts^ 
TTiose Princely haps and habitesy Sfc, 
This figure semes for amplification, and also for ornament, and 
to enforce perswasion mightely. Sir Geffra/ Chaucer y father of our 
English Poets, hath these verses following in the distributor. 

When faith faUes in Priestes sawesy 
And Lords hestes are holdenfor lawesy 
And robberie is tone for purchascy 
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And lechery for 90iAc^ 

T%en shall iheReaime of Albion 

Be brought to great confusion. . 

Where he might baue said as much in these words : when vioe 
abounds, and vertue decayeth in Albion^ then See. And as another 

fVhen Prince for his people is wakefull and wiscy 
Peeres ayding with armesy Counsellors with aduise^ 
Magistrate sincerely vsing his charge j 
People presi to obey^ nor let to runne at large^ 
Prelate of holy life^ and toith deuotion 
Preferring pietie before promotion j 
Priest still preaching^ and praying for pur heale: 
Then blessed is the state of a common^weale. 
All which might haue bene said in these few words, when eue- 
ry man in charge and authoritie doeth his duety, & executeth his 
function well, then is the common- wealth happy. 

The Greeke Poets who made musicall ditties to be song to the 
EphtonCf lute or harpe, did yse to tinke their staues together with one verse 
Loueburden. i^^uming throughout the whole soDg by equall distance, and was, 
for the most part, the first yerse of the stafie, which kept so good 
sence and conformitie with the whole, as his often repetition did 
geue it greater grace. They called such linking verse Epimone^ the 
Latines versus intercalaris^ and we may terme him the Loue-bur- 
den, following the originall, or if it please you, the long repeate : in 
one respect because that one yerse alone beareth the whole burden 
of the song according to the originall : in another respect, for that 
it comes by large distances to be often repeated, as in thb ditty 
made by the noble knight Sir Philip Sidney. 

My true hue hath my heart and 1 haue his^ 
By iust exchange one for another geuen : 
Iholde his dear e, and mine he cannot missey 
There neuer was a better bargaine driuen. 

My true hue hath my heart and I haue his. 
My heart in me keepes him and me in oncy 
My heart in him his thoughts and sences guides z 
He hues my hearty for once it was his owne^ 

I cherish 
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Icheriih his because in me it hides • 

Mg true loue hath my heari^ and I haue his;, • 
Many times our Poet is caried by some occasion to reportof ^Ptaradomm, 
thing that is maruelousy and then he will seeme not to speake i^^^^j^ 
simply but with some signe of admiiationi as in our enteilade cal- 
led the fVoer. 

I woonder much to see so many husbands thriuef 

Thai haue but little witj before they come to wiue : 

For one would easily weene who so haih little wit^ 

His zffife to teach it him^ were a thing much vnfii. 

Or as Cato the Romane Senatour said one day merily to his 
companion that walked with him^ pointing his finger to a yong 
ynthrift in the streete who lately bdbre had sold his patrimonie, 
of a goodly quatitie of salt marshes^ lying neeie ynto Capua shore» 

Now is it noty a wonder to beholdj 

Yonder gallant skarce twenty winter oldj 

By might (marke ye) able to doo more 9 

Than the mayne sea thai batters on his shore f 

For what the wanes could neuer wash away^ 

nis proper youth hath wasted in a day. 
Not much ynlike the voandrer haue ye another figure called Aporia, 
the doubtfully because oftentimes we will seeme to cast perils, and p^^^g, 
make doubt of diii^ when by a plaine manner of speech wee 
might affirme or deny him, as thus cf a cniell mother who mur- 
dred her owne child. 

Whether the cruell mother were more to blame^ 

Or the shrewd childe come of so curst a dame : 

Or whether some smatch of the fathers bloody 

Whose kinne were neuer kindOy nor neuer good. 

Mooued her theretOy Sfc^ 
This manner of speech is ysed when we will not seeme, either E^itroms, 
for manner sake or to anoid tediousnesse, to trouble the iudge o^pj^i^ofi^. 
hearer with all that we could say, but hauing said inough already, ference. 
we referre the rest to their consideration, as he that said thus : 

Me thinkes thai I haue saidy what may well smfiscy 

Referring all the rest, to your better aduise. 
The fine and subtill pcrswader when his intent is to sting his 
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adaenary, or ds to declare his mind in broad and liberal speeches, 
which might breede offence or scandall, he will seeme to bespeake 
Porwa, pardon before hand, whereby his licentiousnes may be the better 
^^^ borne withall, as he that said : 

ffmy ipeech hap V offend ^ou any vvay^ 
Thinkeit their faulty thai force me so to say. 
ilsMdUfiofif . Not much vnlike to the figare of reference^ is there another with 
or the gome little diuersitie which we call the mpartener, because many 
™^ °^'' times in pleading and perswading, we thinke it a very good pol- 
licie to acquaint our iudge or hearer or very aduersarie with some 
part of our Counsell and aduice, and to aske their opinion, as who 
would say they could not otherwise thinke of the matter then we' 
do. As he that had tolde a long tale before certaine noble women, 
of a matter somewhat in honour touching the Sex. 

Tell me f aire Ladies^ if the case were your owne^ 
Sofoule a fault would you haue it be knowen? 
Maister Gorge in this figure, said very sweetly. 

All you who read these lines and skanne of my desariy * 
Iudge whether was more good^ my hap or els my hart, 
FarmmMa. ^'^^ ff^ Orator vseth a manner of speach in his perswasion 
or the and is when all that should seeme to make against him being spo- 
JgJJ^^^^ken by th'otherside, he will first admit it, and in th'end auoid all 
for his better aduantage, and this figure is much vsed by our En- 
glish pleaders in the Starchamber and Chancery, which they call 
to coD^esse and auoid, if it be in case of crime or iniury , and is a 
yery good way. For when the matter is so plaine that it cannot be 
denied or trauersed, it is good that it be iustified by confessall and 
auoidance. 1 call it the figure of admittance. As we once wrate to 
the reproofe of a Ladies faire but crueltie; 

/ know your witte, I know your pleasant tongue j 
Tour some sweete smilesj your some, but louely lowrs : 
A beautie to enamour olde andyong. 
Those chast desires, that noble minde of yoursj 
And that chief e part whence all your honor springs^ 
A grace to entertaine the greatest kings. 
All this Iknow : but sinne it is to seCy 
So faire partes spilt by too much crueltie. 

In 
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la many cases we are driuen for better peiswasion to tell the Eiwlcgia, 
cause that mooues vs to say thus or thus : or ds when we ^o^^ld ®V^* , 
fortifie our allq;atioii8 by rendring reasons toeuery. one^.this as* or the ' 
signation of cause the Greekes called EiMogiay which if we might "^^H causa, 
without scorne of a new inuented terme call [^Tell cause] it w^ 
right according to the Greeke originall : & I pray you why should 
we not ? and with as good authoritie as the Greekes ? Sir ITiomas 
Smithy her Maiesties princi[Mill Secretary, and a man of great lear- 
ning and grauitie, seeking to geue an English word to this Greeke 
word ofyopbd* called it Spitewed, or wedspite. Master Secretary 
Wilson geuing an Eoglish name to his arte of Logicke, called it 
Witcrafty me thinke 1 may be bdde with like liberty to call the fi- 
gure Eiiologia [^Tell cause.'] And this manner of speech is alwayes 
contemned, with these words, for, because, and such other confir- 
matiues. The Lattnes hauing no fitte name to geue it in one sin- 
gle word, gaue it no name at all, but by circumlocution. We ako 
call him the reason-rendrer, and leaue the right English word [7e/ 
cause] much better answering the Greeke originall. Arisiotle was 
most excellent in yse of this figure, for he neuer propones any alle- 
gation, or makes any surmise, but he yeelds a reason or cause to 
fortifie and proue it, which geues it great credit. For . example ye 
may take these verses, first pointing, than confirming by simili- 
tudes. 

When fortune shall haue spit out all her gaU^ 

I trust good luck shall be to me allowdey 

For I haue scene a shippe in hauenfaliy 

After the storme had broke both maste and shrowdcm 
And this. 

Good is the thing that moues vs to desire^ 

That is to ioy the beaut jf we behold: 

Els were we loners as in an endlessefircy 

Alwaies burning and euer chUl a eolde. 
And in these verses. 

Accused though I be without desarty 

Sith none can proue beleeue it not for true :■ 

For neuer yet since first ye had my harty 

Entended I to false or be vntrucm 
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' And in fUs Dbticque. 

And for her beauties praise^ no migki thai with her warres : 
For where $he comes she shewes her seife like sun umong the stars^ 

And in this other dUtie of oun where the louer comphines of 
his Ladies cnieltie) lendring for eaeiy snrmise a reason, and by 
letting the canse, seeketh (as it were) to get crediti thus. 
Cruel gou be who can say nagfy 
Since ye delight in others wo: 
Vnwiee am /, ye may well say. 
For that Ihaucj honourdyou so. 
But blamelesse ly who cotdd not chase j 
To be enchaunted by your eye : 
But ye to blame^ thus to refuse 
My seruice, and to let me die. 
j)iehologia, Sometimes oar error is so manificst, or we be so hardly prest 
ortbe ^h oar adnersaries, as we cannot deny the fiiult hyd vnto oar 
^^re o ex- ^{m^^g^ . jg ^]^i^ ^;3ge it ig good poUicie to excnse it by someaI« 
lowable ptotezt, as did one whom his mistiesse boidened with some 
Tnldnde needles which he had past of her, thas. 
I said it: but by lapse of lying tongue j 
Whenfurie and iust grief e my heart opprest : 
I styd it: as ye seoy bothfroUe andyoung^ 
When your rigor had ranckled in my brest» 
The cruell wound that smarted me so sore. 
Pardon therrfore {sweete sorrow} or at least 
Beare with mine youth thai neuerfell before^ 
Least your offence encrease my grief e the more. 
And againe in these, 

/ spake amysse I cannot it deny 

But caused by your great discourtesie : 

And if I said that which I now repent. 

And said it noty but by misgouernment 

Of yout^fuU yeresy your selfe that are so young 

Pardon for once this error of my tongucy 

And ihinke amends can netter come to late : 

Loue may be curst^ but loue can neuer hate. 

Speaking before of the figare [jl^fnecdoche] wee called him 
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I2uicke conceit'] because he iniued in a single wend ondy by way Noema, 
of intendment or large meaning, but such as was speedOy discoue- _?' ^^'^ . 
fed by euery quicke wit, as by the halfe to vnderstand the whole, cbU'^it. 
and many other waies appearing by the examples. But by this fi- 
gure iNbema] the obscurity of the sence lieth not in a single 
word, but in an entier speech, whereof we do not so easily con* 
ceiue the meaning, but as it were by coniectnre, because it is wittie 
and subtile or .darke, which makes me therefiore call him in our 
vulgar the [^Close concetf] as he that said by himselfe and his wife, 
1 thanke God in fortie winters that we haue lined together, ne* 
uer any of our neighbours set vs at one, meaning that they neuer 
fell out in all that space, which had boie the directer speech and 
more apert, and yet by intendment amountsaUtoooe, being ne* 
nerthelesse dissemblable and in effisct contrary. Pawlet Lord 
Treasorer of England, and first Maiques of Winchester, with the 
like subtill speech gaue a quippe to Sir WUliam Gjiffwdy who had 
married the Marques sister, and all hor life time could neuer loue 
her nor like of her company, but when she was dead made the 
greatest moane for her in the world, and with teares and much la^ 
mentation rttered his griefe to the L. Treasorer, 6 good brother 
quoth the Marques, 1 am right soiy to see you now loue my sister 
so well, meaning that he shewed his loue too late, and should haue 
done it while she was a Hue. 

A great conntollour somewhat forgetting his modestie, ysed 
these words : Gods lady I reckon my selfe as good a man as he you 
talke of, and yet 1 am not able to do so. Yea sir quoth the party, 
your L. is too good to be a man, 1 would ye were a Saint, mea» 
ning he would he were dead, for none are shrined for Saints bdbre 
they be dead. 

The Logician vseth a definition to expresse the truth or nature Orwmu^ 
of euery thing by his true kinde and difiference, as to say ^i^^^ y.^J ^^ /. 
dome \& a prudent and wittie foresight and consideration of hu« difference, 
mane or worldly actions with their enentes. This definition is Lo* 
gicall. The Oratour yseth another maner of definition, thust Is 
this wisedome ? no it is a certaine subtill knauish crafiie wit, it is 
no Industrie as ye call it, but a certaine busie brainsicknesse, fw in* 
dustrie b a liuely and ynweried search and occupation inhonest 
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thingS) egernesse is an appetite in base and smaU matters. 

It serueth many times to great purpose to preuent our aduersa- 
ries arguments, and take vpon vs to know before what our iudge 
or aduersary or hearer thinketb, and that we will seeme to vtter it 
before it be spoken or alleaged by them, in respect of which bold- 
nesse to enter so deepely into another mans conceit or conscience, 
and to be so priuie of another mans mynde, gaue cause that this fi- 
Frocaialepsit, gu^e was called the Ipresumpiuous] 1 will also call him the figure of 
or presupposall or the preuenter^ for by reason we suppose before what 
m^^"^^may be said, or perchaunce would be said by our aduersary or any 
wise the fi- other, we do preuent them of their aduantage, and do catdi the 
Mippeuru^ ball (as they are wont to say) before it come to the ground. 
ParaleDsis ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ many times Tsed for a good poUicie in pleading 
or the ' or perswasion to make wise as if we set but light of the matter, and 
^^ia^i^' that therefore we do passe it oner slightly when in deede we do 
then intend most effectually and despightfully if it be inuectiue to 
remember it : it is also when we will not seeme io know a thing, 
and yet we know it well inough, and may be likened to the maner 
of women, who as the cSmon saying is, will saiy nay and take it. 
/ hold my peace and will not say for ihmme^ 
The much vniruih of that vnciuill dame : 
For if I should her coullours kindly Uaze^ 
li would so make (he chast eares amaze. Sfc. 
Commoraiio, It is said by maner of a prouerbiall speach that he who findes 
^ ^® himselfe well should not wagge, euen so the perswader finding a 
^^eT substantiall point in hiis matter to seme his purpose, should dwell 
▼pon that point longer then vpon any other lesse assured, and vse 
all endeuour to maintaine that one, & as it were io make his chief 
aboad thereupon, for which cause 1 name him the figure of aboad, 
according to the Latine name > Some take it not but for a course of 
argument & therefore hardly may one giue any examples therof. 
AUtaMam, Now as arte and good poUicy in perswasion bids vs to abide & 
flitthiir^ not to stirre from the point c^ our most aduantage, but the same 
gure, or the to enforce and tarry vpon with all possiUe argument, so doth dis- 
Remoue. eretion will ys sometimes io flit from one matter to another, as a 
thing meete to be forsaken, and another entred vpon, 1 call him 
therefore the fitting figure, or figure of remoue^ like as the other 
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before was called the fi^re of aboade. 

Euen so againe, as it is wisdome for a perswader to tarrie and Parecnmit^ 
make his aboad as long as he may conueniently without ^^^^^g^^rA^ 
nes to the hearer, vpon his chiefe proofes or points of the cause 
tending to his aduantage, and likewise io depart againe when time 
semes, and goe to a new matter seruing the purpose aswell. So is it 
requisite many times for him to talke C&rre from the principall 
matter, and as it were io range aside, to th*intent by such extraor- 
dinary meane to induce or inferre other matter, aswell or better 
seruing the principal purpose, and neuertheles in season to retume 
home where he first strayed out. This maner of speech is termed 
the figure of digression by the Latines, following the Greeke ori- 
ginall, we also call him the straggler by allusio to the souldier that 
marches out of his array, or by those that keepe no order in their 
marcbe, as the battaUes well ranged do : of this figure there need be 
geuen no example. 

Occasion oiFers many times that our maker as an oratour, or^^gp^i^i^^ 
perswader, or pleader should go roundly to worke, and by a quick or the 
and swift argument dispatch his perswasion, & as they are ^ooat^S^^r^ ** 
to say not to stand all day trifling to no purpose, bui to rid it out of 
the way quickly. This is done by a manner of speech, both figu* 
ratine and argumentatiue, when we do briefly set downe all our 
best reasons seruing the purpose, and reiect all of tbem sauing one, 
which we accept to satisfie the cause : as he that in a litigious case 
(or land would prooue it not the aduersaries, but his clients. 

No man can say its his by heritage^ 

Nor by Legacie^ or Testatours deuice ; 

Nor that it came by purchase or engage^ 

Nor from his Prince for any good seruice. 

Then needs must it be his by very wrongs 

Which he hath offred this poore plaintife so long. 
Though we might call this figure very wdl and properly the 
\_Paragon'\ yet dare I not so to doe for feare of the Courtiers enuy, 
who will haue no man vse that terme but after a courtly manner, 
thai is, in praysing of horses, haukes, hounds, pearles, diamonds, ru- 
bies, emerodes, and other precious stones: specially of faire women 
whose excellencie is discouered by paragonizing or setting one to 
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another, Tvhich moued the zealous Poet, speaking of the maydeii 
Qaeene, to call her the paragon of Queenes. This cMsideied> I 
inrill let onr figure enioy his best beknowen name, and call him stQ 
in all ordinarie cases the figure of comparison : as when a man vil 
seeme to make things appeare good or bad, or better or worse, or 
more or lesse excellent, either ypon spite or for pleasure, or an j 
other good afieetio, then he sets the lesse by the gieater,or the grea- 
ter to the lesse, the equall to his equally and by such confronting of 
them together, driues out the true ods that is betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare, as when we sang of our Soueraigne Lady 
thns, in the twentieth Pbrtheniade. 

As faicon fare$ ia butiUrdiJUght^ 

Ai egiei ejf€9 to owlatts iigki^ 

Aijieree taker to coward kitCy 

A9 brightcMt noone to darkest- night : 

As summer sunne exceedeth farrcj 

The moone and euery other starre : 

Sofarre my Prineesse praise doeth passe^ 

Thefamoust Queene that euer was. 

And in the eighteene Partheniade thus. 
Set rich rubie to red esms^le^ 
7%e rauens plume to peacocks tayle^ 
Lay me the larkes to lizards eyesy 
The dusikie cloUde to azure skie^ 
Set shallow brookes to surging seasy 
An orient pearle to a white pease: 
ftc. Concluding. 

There shall no lesse an ods be scene 
In mine from euery other Queene* 
Diahgismus, We are sometimes occasioned in our tale to report some speech 
or fircHu another mans mouth, as what a king said to his priuy coun- 
reasoner! "^ ^^ subiect, a caplaine to his souldier, a souldiar to his captaine, 
a man to a woman, and contrariwise ; in which report we must al- 
waies gene to euery person his fit and naturally & that which best 
becommeth him. Fot that speech beeommeth a king which doth 
not • carter, and a young man that doeth not an old v and so in eue- 
ry sort and degree. VirgU speaking in the pers<m of Eneasy Tur^ 
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mts and many other great Princes^ and sometimes of meaner meoi 
ye shall see inrhat decencie enery of tb^ir speeches holdeth vriih 
the qualitie, degree and yeares of the speaker. To inrhicfa exam- 
ples I will for this time rdTerre you. 

So if by way of fiction we will seem io speake in another mans 
person, as if king Henry the eight were aliue, an4 should say of the 
towne of Bulleyn, what we by wane to the hazard of out person 
hardly obteined, our young sonne without anyperil at a]!^ for litle 
mony deliuered yp agame. Or if we should faine king Edward th? 
thirde, vnderstanding how hiv snccesspur Queene Marie l|ad lost 
the towne of Galays by n^gligORce, ahould say : That which the 
sword wanne, the distaffe hath lost. This manner of speech is by 
the figure Diaiogismusy or the right reafioner. 

In waightie causes and for great purposes, wise perswaders vse Gnom. 

graue Sc weighty speaches, speciaQy in matter of aduise or counsd, 9^ ^^^ 

for which purpose there is a maner of speach to alleage testes or 

authorities of wittie steitence, such as smatch morall doctrine and 

teach wisedome and good behauiour, by the Greeke original! we 

call him the dhredour^ by the Latin he is odkd senientta : we may 

caH him the sage sayer^ thus. 

'^ Nature bid* vtasa lauing mother^ 

" To loue our teluetftrai and next to hue another. 

- Senientia. 
^^ The Prince thai coueta att to know and eee^ or the 

<< Had neede fall milde and patient to bee. SaS^ »y«r* 

<^ Nothing Hickes faster by v* a$ appeareSj 
<< Then that which we learne in our tender yeares. 
And that which our soueraigne Lady wrate in defiance of for« 
tune. 

Neuer thinke you fortune can beare the svvay^ 
Where vertues force^ can cause her to obay. 
Heede must be taken, that such rules or sentences be choisly 
made and not often vsed least exoesse breed lothscHnnesse. 

Arte .and good poUicie moues ts many times to be earnest inStmahnnma. 
our speach, and then we lay on such load and so go to it by heapes ^^^^ 
as if we would winne the game by multitude of words & speaches, ^S^ 
not all of one but of diuers matter and sence, for which cause the 
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Latines called it Congeries and we tbe heapingjigurey as he that said 
To muse in minde howfaire^ how vvise^ how good^ 
How brauoj howfrecy how curteous and how true^ 
My Lady isy doth bui inflame my blood. 
Or thus. 

1 deemej I dreame^ I doj I tasty I touch. 
Nothing at all but smells ofperfit blisse. 
And Urns bj maister Edward Diary vehement swift & paasio- 
natlj. 

But if my faith my hope, my loue my true intent y 
My libertiey my seruice vowedy my time and all be spenty 
In vainoy i^Cm 
But if such earnest and hastie heaping vp of speaches be made 
by way of recapitulation, which commonly is in the end of euery 
l<Hig tale and Oration, because the speaker seemes to make a collec- 
tion of all the former materiall points, to binde them as it were 
in a bundle and lay them forth to enforce the cause and renew the 
hearers memory, then ye may geue him more properly the name 
of the [collef^our'] or recapitulatour, and serueth to very great pur* 
pose as in an hjrmpne written by vs to the Queenes Maiestie en- 
titled (Minerva) wherein speaking of the mutabilitie of fortune in 
the case of all Princes generally, wee seemed to exempt her Ma- 
iestie of all such casualtie, by reason she was by her destinie and 
many diuine partes in her, ordained to a most long and constant 
prosperitie in this world, concluding with this recapitulation. 
But thou artfreey but were thou not in deedoy 
But were thou noty come of immortall seede : 
Neueryborncy and thy minde made to blisscy 
Heauens mettallthat euerlasiing is: 
Were not thy wit, and thai thy vertues shally 
Be deemd diuine thy fauour face and all: 
And that thy loze, ne name may neuer dyey 
Nor thy state turncy stayd by destinie: 
Dread were least once thy noble hart mayfeelcy 
Some rufull turncy of her vnsieady wkeele. 
"^^or'the*^ Many times when we haue runne a long race in our tale spo- 
turne tide, ken to the hearers, we do sodainly flye out ft either speake or ex- 
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claime at some cyther person or thing, and therefore the Greekes 
call such figure (as we do) the tumwaj or tumetale, & bieedeth bj 
such exchaunge a certame recreation to the hearers minds, as this 
vsed by a louer to his ynkind mistresse. 

Jnd at for ^ou (fairt one) $a^ now b^ proof e ye Jinde^ 
TTuU rigour and ingraiitude soone kiil a gentle minde. 
And as we in our triumphals, speaking long to the Queenes 
Blaiestie, vpo the sodaine we burst out in an exclamation to Phe* 
busy seeming^ to draw in a new matter, thus. 

But O Phebuiy 

All glittering in thy gorgiout gowne, 
fVouldst thou vvitiafe to slide a dovvne : 
And dwell with vsy 

But for a day,, 

I could tell thee clote in thine eare^ 
A tale that thou hadtt leuer heare 
I dare well say : 

Then ere thou vvertj 

To kisse that vnkind runneaway^ 

Who was transformed to boughs of bay : 

For her curst hert. ^c. 

And so returned againe to the first matter. 

The matter and occasion leadeth ys many times to describe and HypoHpotu^ 
set foorth many thbgs, in such sort as it should appeare they were or 
truly before our eyes though they were not present, which to do fy^ mreMu- 
it requireth cunning : for nothing can be kindly counterfait or re- tatioD. 
presented in his absence, but by great discretion in the doer. And 
if the things we couet to describe be not naturall or not yeritable, 
than yrt the same axeth more cunning to do it, because to fiiine a 
thing that neuer was nor is like io be, {nroceedeth of a greater wit 
and sharper inuention than to describe tilings that be true. 

And these be things that a poet or maker is woont to describe Pnmpo. 
sometimes as true or naturall, and sometimes io fiune as artificial! ^^P^ia. 
and not true. xA%. The Tisage, speach and countenance of any per- 
son absent or dead : and this kinde of representation is called the 
Counterfiut countenance ; as Homer doth in his lUades^ diueres 
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ProMfMipcia. 

or the 
Coonterfkit 
in persoDA* 
tion. 



or the 
Counterfait 
time. 



or the 
Counterikit 
place. 



Pragmato^ 
grapkia. 

or the 
Counterfait 
action. 



'personages : namely AchiUes and Thersitesj according to the troth 
and not by fiction. And as our poet Chaucer doth in his Cantor- 
bury tales set forth the Sumner, Pardoner, Idancipki and the rest 
of the pilgrims, most naturally and pleasanfly. 

But if ye wii fiune any person with such fisatures, qualities &oo- 
ditios, or if ye wil attribute any humane quality, as leasbn or speech 
todobe creatures or other insensiUe thiifg8,>& do study (as one may 
Bay) to giue the a humane person,1t is not Prosopographia but Pro-' 
fopopetn, because it is byway of liettB, & no prettier jpcamples can 
be giuen to you thereof, than in the Romant of the rose translated 
out of French by Chaucefy describing the peraons ^rf'auarioe, enuie, 
old age, and many others, wfaerdyy much moralitie is taught. 
, So if we describe the time or season of the yeare, as winter, sum- 
mer, haruest, day, midnight, noone, euening, or such like : we call 
such description the counteidfoittime. Cnmographia examples are 
euery where to be found. 

And if this descriptio be of any true phce, citie, castell, hill, val- 
ley or sea, & such like : we call it the counterfeit place Topographiay 
or if ye fiiyne places yntrue, as beauen, hell, paradise, the house of 
fame, the paUace of the sunne, the denne of sheepe, and such like 
which ye shall see in Poetes : so did Chaucer very well describe the 
country, of Saluces in ItaUey which ye may see, in his report of the 
hEay Gtyfyll. 

But if such description be made to represent the handling of 
any busines with the circumstances belonging therevnto as the 
manner of a battell, a feast, a marriage, a buriall or any other mat- 
ter that lieth in feat and actiuitie: we call it then the counteriait 
action [PragmatographiaJ] 

In this figure the Lord Nicholas Vaux a noble gentleman, and 
much delighted in vulgar making, & a man otherwise of no great 
learning but hauing herein a maruelous facillitie, made a dittie re- 
presenting the battayle and assault of Cupide^ so excellently well, 
as for the gallant and propre application of his fiction in euery 
part, I cannot choose but set downc the greatest part of his ditty, 
for in truth it can not be amended. 

When Cupid scaled Jirst the fort ^ 
Wherein my hart lay wounded sore 

The 
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ne Mirie was of 8uch a iorfy 
That I mu9t jf^eid >ar die therefore, 
nere emw I hue vpon the wmliy 
How he hi$ banner did dieplajfy 
Alarme alarme he gm^ to eail^ 
And bad hi$,$ouldiere keepe qif^* 

The armei the vtihich that Cupid bare, 
Werepearced harts with tearee beepreni : 
In iiluer and sable to declare 
The ste^fast loue he alwaies meani. 

There might jfou see Us bflnd all dreit 
In colours like to white and blaeke<^ 
With pouder and with pellets prestj 
To bring them forth to spoils and sacksy 
Good will the maister of the shot^ 
Stood in the Rampire braue andproude^ 
For expence of pouder he spared not^ 
Assault assault to crie aloude. 

There might you hears the Canons rore^ 
Eche peece discharging a louers looke^ Sfc. 

As well to a good maker and Poet as to an excellent perswa- OmMt, 
der in prose, the figure of Similitude is very necessary, by which we Rcsemtlanoe 
not onely bewtifie our tale, but also very much inforce & inlaige 
it. I say inforce because no one thing more preuaileth with all or- 
dinary iudgements than perswasion by similitude* Now because 
there are sundry sorts of them, which also do worke after diuerse 
fashions in the hearers conceits, I wiO set them all footOi by a tri- 
ple diuision, exempting the generall Similitude as their common 
Auncestour, and I will cal him by the name of Resemblance with- 
out any addition, frcMn which I deriue three other sorts : and giue 
euery one his particular name, as Resemblance by Pourtrait or 
Imagery, which the Greeks call /coft , Resemblance porall or misti- 
call, which they call Parabola^ Sc Resemblance by example, which 
they call Paradigma^ and first we will speake of the generall re- 
semblanccy or bare similiiudcy which may be thus spoken. 

But as the watrie showres delay the raging windy . 

So doeth good hope eleane put aws^ jUspsdre out of mg mind. 

sd iij 
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And in this other likening the foriorne louer io a striken deere. 

JTien Of the striken deere^ mthdramfis.himfelfe ahncj 

So do I ieeke tome eecret plaeej wKere I may make my mon€m 
And in this of ours inrhere we liken glory to a shadow. 

^ the shadow (hie nature heyng suchy) 

Followeth the body^ whether it will or mo^ 

So doeth glory J refuse ii nere so much^ 

Wait on vertue^ be it in weale or wo» 

And euen as the shadow in his kindy 

What time it beares the carkas company^ 

Goth oft before^ and often comes behind: 

So doth renowme^ that raiseth vs so hye^ 

Come to vs quicke^ sometime not till we dye* 

But the glory J thai growth not ouerfasty 

Is euer great^ and likeliest long to last, 

Againe in a ditty to a mistresse of ours, where we Ukened the 
cure of Loue to Achilles launce. 

T%e launce so bright^ that made Telephus woundf 
T%e same rusty ^ saluedthe sore againe^ 
So may my meede (Madame) of you redownd^ 
Whose rigour was first authour of my paine. 

The Tuskan poet vseth this Resemblance j inuring as well by 
Dissimilitude as Similitude j likening hiniselfe(by Implication) io tike 
flie, and neither to the eagle nor io the owle : yery well Englished 
by Sir Thomas Wtat after his fiishion, and by my selfe thus : 

There be somefowles of sight so prowd and starke^ 
As can behold the sunne^ and neuer shrinkoj 
Some sofeeblCf as they arefaine to winke^ 
Or neuer come abroad till it be darke : 
Others there be so simple^ as they thinkoy 
Because it shines, to sport them in thefire^ 
Andfeele vnwarOy the wrong of their desire^ 
Fluttring amidst thefiame that doth them bume^ 
Of this last ranke (alas) am I aHgU, 
For in my ladies lookes to stand or turne 
I haue no power j nefind place to retire^ 
Where any darke may shade me from her sight 

Bui 
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Bui to her beame$ so bright whihi I atpire^ 

I perish by the bane of my delight. 
Againe in these likening a wise man to the true louer. 

As true hue is content with his enioy. 

And asketh no witnesse nor no record^ 

And as faint loue is euermore most coy^ 

To boast and brag his troth at euery word: 

Euen so the wise vvithouten other meede : 

Contents him with the guilt of his good deede. 
And in this resembling the learning of an euill man to the 
seedes sowen in barren ground. 

As the good seedes sowen infruitfull soyle^ 

Bring foorthfoyson when barren doeih them spoile : 

So doeth it fare when much good learning hits, 

Vpon shrewde wilUs and ill disposed wits. 
And in these likening the wise man to an idiot. 

A sage man said^ many of those thai come 

To Athens schoolefor wisdomcy ere they went 

They first seemed wise, then louers ofwisdome, 

T%en Orators, then idiots, which is meant 

Thai in wisdome all such as profile most. 

Are least surlie, and little apt to boast. 
Againe, for a louer, whose credit vpon some report had bene 
shaken, he prayeth better opinion by similitude. 

4fter ill crop the soyle must eft be sowen, 

And fro shipwracke we sayle to seas againe, 
' Then God forbid whose fault hath once bene knowen, 

Should for euer a spotted wight remaine. 
And in this working by resemblance in a kinde of dissimilitude 
betweene'a fiither and a master. 

It fares not by fathers as by masters it doeth fare, 

For a foolish father may get a wise sonne, 

But of a foolish master it haps very rare 

Is bread a wise seruant where euer he wonne. 
And in these, likening the wise man to the Giant, the foole to 
the Dwarfe. 

Set the Giani deepe in a dale^ the dwarfe vpon an hill, 
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Yet mm the one be hut a dwwrfey tVeiker m giani HOL 
So will the wise be great a$ui hjgjk^ emem in the iomeei place : 

Thefoole when he i$ most aloft ^ will eeeme but low and baee* 
Iron. Bat -when we liken an humane peraon to another in connte- 
Resemblance^^^^^^i stature, speach or other qnalitie, is not called baie resem- 
bjr imagerie. blance, bat lesemblaance by imagerie or pooitnut, allnding to 
the painters terme, -who yeldeth to tfi* eye a risible representatio of 
the thing he describes and pabtelh in his table. So we commen- 
ding her MaiestEe finr wisedome bewtie and magnanimitie like- 
ned her to the Serpent| the Lion and the Aagdl, because by com- 
mon vsurpation, nothing is wiser then the Serpent, more coungt* 
ons then the Lion, more bewtifull then the Angdl. These aie our 
verses in the end of the seuenth Parthemade. 

Nature thai seldome morke» amitee. 

In vvomam breei by paeeing art: 

Hath lodged safe the Lyons hartj 

Andfeatefyjixi with ail good grace^ 

To Serpents head an Angels face. 
And this maner of resemblaunce is not one^ performed by 
likening of liuely creatures one to another, but also of any other 
natundl thing, bearing a proportion of similitude, as to Hken yea- 
low to gold, white to siluer, red to the rose, soft to silke, hard to 
the stone and such like. Sir PkUip Sidnqf in the description of his 
mistresse excellently well handled Ais figure of resemblaunce by 
imagerie, as ye may see in his booke oiArchadia : and ye may see 
the like, of our doings, in a Partheniade written of our soueraigne 
Lady, wherein we resemble euery part of her body to some na- 
turall thing of excellent perfection in his kind, as of her fbrehead, 
browes and haire, thus. 

Of siluer was her forehead hye^ 

Her browes two bowes of hebenioy 

Her tresses trust vvere to behold 

Frizled and fine as fringe of gold 
And of her lips. 

Two lips wrought out of ruble rocke^ 

Like leaues to shut and to vnlock. 

As portall dore in Princes chamber: 

A golden tongue in mouth of amber. And 
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And of her eyes* 

Her ey€9 God wot what tiuffe tKey art^ 

1 durst be iwarne each U a siarre : 

Ai cUere and bright a» wooni to guide 

The Pjflot in hie winter tide. 
And of her breasts. 

Her boeome sieake aa Paris piaeter^ 

Helde vp two balles of alabaster j 

Eche by as was a little eherrie : 

Or els I thinke a strattberie. 
And all the rest that ibUoTveth, which may suffice to exemplifie 
your figure of Icany or resembknce by imagerie and portrait. 

But whensoeuer by your similitude ye will seerae to teach any PoraMi. 
miHralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall and darke, or &rre j^^^^i 
fette, ynder a sence metaphoricall applying one naturall thing to muticall. 
another, or one case to another, inferring by them a like conse* 
quenoe in other cases the Greekes call it Parabohj which terme 
is also by custome accepted of vs : neuerthelesse we may call him 
in English the resemblance misticall : as when we liken a young 
childe to a greene twigge which ye may easilie bende euery way 
ye list : or an old man who laboureth with continuall infirmities, to 
a drie and dricksie oke. Such parables were all the preachings of 
Christ in the GospeU, as those of the wise and foolish virgins, 
of the euil steward, of the labourers in the yineyard, and a num* 
bermore. Andtheymay befiiynedasweUas true: as those feUes 
otjEsopCy and other apcdogies inuented for doctrine sake by wise 
and graue men. 

Finally, if in matter of counsell or perswasion we will seeme to Paradigma^ 
liken one case io another, such as passe ordinarily in mans affiures, resmblanoe 
and doe compare the past with the present, gathering probabili*- bj example, 
tie of like successe io come in the thmgs wee haue {Nfesently in 
hand : or if ye will draw the iudgements precedent and author!* 
zed by antiquitie as yeritable, and peraduenture fayned and ima- 
gined for some purpose, into similitude or dissimilitude with our 
present actions and affaires, it is called resemblance by example : as 
if one should say thus, Alexander the great in his expedition to 
Asia did thus, so did Harmiball conaoing into Spaine, so did Cmsar 
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in Egypt, tberfore all great Captains & Generals ought to doe it. 

And thus againe, It hath bene alwayes vsuall among great and 
magnanimous princes in all ages, not only to repulse any iniury & 
inuasion from their owne realmes and dominions, but abo with a 
charitable & Princely compassion to defend their good neighbors 
Princes and Potentats, from all oppression of tyrants & vsurpers. 
So did the Romaines by their armes restore many Kings of Asia 
and Affricke expulsed out of their kingdoms. So did K. Edward 1. 
restablish B{diol rightfuU owner of the crowne of Scotlad against 
jRobert le brus no lawfuU King. So did king Edward the third aide 
Datnpeeier king of Spatne against Henry bastard and vsurper. So 
haue many English Princes holpen with their forces the pooce 
Dukes of Britaine their ancient friends and allies, against the ou- 
trages of the French kings : and why may not the Queene our 
soueraine Lady with like honor and godly zele yeld protection to* 
the people of the Low countries, her neerest neighbours to rescue 
them a free people from the Spanish seruitade. 

And as this resemblance is of one mans action \o another, so 
may it be made by examples of bruite beastes, aptly correspon- 
ding in qualitie or euent, as one that wrote certaine prety yerpies of 
die Emperor Maximinusy to warne him that he should not glory 
too much in his owne strength, for so he did in very deede, and 
would take any common souldier to taske at wrastling, or weapon, 
or in any other actiuitie and feates of armes, which was by the 
wiser sort misliked, these were the yerses. 

The Elephant is strongs yet death doeth it subduey 
The bull is strong ^ yet cannot death eschue. 
The Lion strong^ and sluinefor all his strength : 
The Tff^ar strong^ yet kilde i» at the length. 
Dread thou many, that dreadest not any onej 
Many can kill, that cannot kill alone. 
And so it fell out, for Maximinus was slaine in a mutinie of bis 
souldiers, taking no warning by these examples written for his 
admonition. 

CHAP. XX. 

THB LAST AND PRIMCIPALL FIGURB OF OUR POBUCALL ORMAMBNT. 

Exargasia. Pqr the glorious lustre it setteth ypon our speech and language, 
The^Gor- ^^ Greeks call it \^Exarga8ia'\ the Latine {^ExpoUtio] a teime 
gious. trans- 
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transferred from these polishers of marble or porphirite, who after 
it is rough hewen & reduced to that iashio they will, do set vpon 
it a goodly glasse, so smoth and cleerc as ye may see your fiice 
in it, or otherwise as it fareth by the bare and naked body, which 
being atiired in rich and gorgious apparell, seemeth to the com- 
mon ysage of th'eye much more comely & bewtifiill then the na- 
turalL So doth this figure (which therefore I call the Gorgious) 
polish our speech & as it were attire it with copious & pleasant am* 
plifications and much varietie of sentences all running ypon one 
point & to one intet : so as I doubt whether I may terme it afigure, 
or rather a masse of many figuratiue speaches, applied to the bew- 
tifying of our tale or argumet. In a workeof ours intituled Philo'- 
C4dia we haue strained to shew the vse & application of this figure 
and all others mentioned in this booke, to which wereferreyou. 
I finde none example in English meetre, so well maintayning 
this figure as that dittie of her Maiesties owne making passing 
sweete and harmonicall, which figure beyng as his very origi- 
nall name purporteth the most bewtiiull and gorgious of all 
others, it asketh in reason to be reserued for a last complement, 
and desciphred by the arte of a Ladies penne, her selfe beyng 
the most bewtifull, or rather bewtie of Queenes. And this was 
the occasion : our soueraigne Lady perceiuing how by the Sc. 
Q. residence within this Realme at so great libertie and ease (as 
were skarce meete for so great and daungerous a prysoner) bred 
secret factions among her people, and made many of the nobilitils 
incline to fiiuour her partie : some of them desirous of innoua- 
tion in the state : others aspiring to greater fortunes by her IK- 
bertie and life. The Qneene our soueraigne Lady to declare that 
she was nothing ignorSt of those secret practiases, though she had 
h>ng with great wisdmne and pacience dissembled it, writeth 
this ditty most sweet and sententious, not hiding irom all such as- 
piring minds the daunger of their ambition and disloyaltie : which 
afterward Ml out most truly by th'exemplary chastisement of 
sundry persons, who in fiiuour of the sayd So. Q. decli*^ 
ning irom her Maiestie, sought to interrupt the quiet of the 
Realme by many euill and yndutifiiU practizes. The ditty is as 
fi^Uoweth. 

Ecij 
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The doubt offuiurefoe$f exiies mtf presemi iog^ 

And wit me warnei to shun ouek inmret a* tkroatem mtme amnog^, 

ForfaUkood nam dothjtow^ tmd smbted f^iik doth ebbe^ 

Which would not boj if reason rutd or wiedom e weu'd the webbe. 

But elowdee of toi$ vntriedf d^ clonke Mpiring mindes^ 

Which turneto raigne of late rtpeniy by eeune of changed vvindee. 

The toppe of hope supposedy the roote of ruth wil be^ 

Jndfruteiette all their grimed guiles^ a* shortfy j^e shall see. 

J%en dazeld eyes withpride^ which great ambition blinds j 

Shalbe vnseeld b^ worthy wighiSy whose foresight falshoodjindi. 

The daughter of debate j that eke discord doth sowe 

Shal res^ no gaine where former rule hath taught stU peace togrowe. 

Noforreine bannisht wight shall ancre in thisporty 

Our realms it brookes no strangers force^ let them elswhere retort. 

Our rusty sworde with resty shall first his edge employ j 

Topolle their toppes that seekcy such change and gape for toy. 

In a worke of ours entituled [PAi/b Calia\ where we entreat of 
the loues betwene prince Philo and Lady Caliuy in (heir mutual let- 
ters, messages^ and speeches i we haue strained our muse to shew 
the yse and application of this figure^ and of all others. 

CHAP. XXI. 

OF TBS TICBS OR DBPORMITIBS IV IPBACH AMD YTSITIKO 
FRINCIFJXLY HOTBD BY ADHCIBBT FOBTt. 

It hath bene said before how by ignorance of the maker a good 
figure may become a vice^ and by his good discretion^ a vicious 
speach go for a vertue in the Poeticall science. This saying is to 
be explaned and qualified, for some maner of speaches are alwayes 
intollerable and such as cannot be Ysed with any decencie, but 
are euer yndecent namely barbarousnesse^ incongruitie, ill dispo- 
sition, fond affiN^tation, rusticitie, and all extreme darknesse, such 
as it is not possible fot a man to ynderstand the matter without an 
interpretour, all which partes are generally to be banished out of 
euery language, ynlesse it may appeue that the maker or Poet do 
k for the nonce^ as it was reported by the Philosopher Heracliius 
that he wrote in obscure and darke termes of purpose not to be 
understood, whence he merited the nickname Scotinusy otherwise 
I see not but the rest of the common &uUes may be borne with 
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90iheiim€8, at passe iirithottt any great leproofe, not being ysed 
ouermuch or out of season as 1 said before : so as euery surplusage 
or preposterous placing or vndue iteration or darke Trord, or 
doubtfiiU speach are not so narrowly to be looked Tpon in a large 
poeme, nor specially in the pretie Poesies and deuises of Ladies, 
and Gentlewomen makers, whom we would not haue too precise 
' Poets least with their shrewd wits, when they were maried they 
might become a little too phantasticall wiues, neuerthelesse be« 
cause we seem io promise an arte, which doth not iustly admit any 
wilful errour in the teacher, and to th'end we may not be carped at 
by these methodical! men, thai we haue omitted any necessary 
point in this businesse to be regarded, I will speake somewhat 
touching these viciosittes of language particularly and briefly, 
leaning no little to the Grammarians for maintenaunce of the 
scholasticall wane, and altercations : we for our part condescen- 
ding in this deuise of ours, to the appetite of Princely personages 
& other so tender & quesie complexions in Court, as are annoyed 
with nothing more then long lessons and ouermuch good order. 

CHAP. xxn. 

SOME VICBS IW SPEACHfiS AND TTRITIIIO ARE ALWATES INTOLLBRABLE, 

SOME OTHERS MOW AND THEN BORNE TVITHALL BT LICENCE 

or APFROUBD AUTHORS AND CUSTOMS. 

Tub foulest vice in language is to speake barbarously : this Barbarwnui. 
terme grew by the great pride of the Greekes and Latises, whe ^^. 
they were dominatours of the worki reckoning no language so g^^^^ 
sweete and ciuiU as their owne, and that all nations beside them 
selues were rude and ynciuill, which they called barbarous : So as 
when any straunge word not of the naturall Greeke or Latin was 
spoken, in the old time they called it barbarisme^ or when any of 
their owne naturall wordes were sounded and pronounced with 
straunge and ill shapen accents, or written by wrcmg ortographie, 
as he that would say with vs in England, a dousand for a thousand 
isterday, for yesterday, as commonly the Dutch and French peo* 
pie do, they said it was barbarously spoken. The Italian at this 
day by like arrogance calleth the Frenchman, Spaniard, Dutch, 
English, and all other breed bebither their mountaines AppennineSy 

Eeiij 
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Tramaidanij as who would my BaifaftioDs. This terme being then 
so Ysed by the auncient Greekes, there hane bene since, notwitb^ 
standing who haoe digged for the Etimologie somewhat deeper, 
and many of them haoe said that it was spoken by the rude and 
barking famgaage of the Affricans now called Barbarians, who 
had great trafficke with the Groekes and Romanes, bnt that can 
not be so, for that part of Affricke hath but of late receiaed the 
name of Barbarie, and some others rather thinke that of this word 
Baibaroos, that owBtrey came to be called Barharia and but 
few yeares in respect agone. Others among whom is Ihan Leon a 
Moore of Granada^ will seeme to deriue Barharia^ from this word 
Bar J twise iterated thns Barbar^ as mnch to say as flye, flye, which 
chamiced in a persecution of the Arabians by some seditious Ma- 
hometanes in the time of their Pontif. Hahdul mwni^ when they 
were had in the chase, & driuen out of Arabia Westward into the 
countreys of Manritaniaj & during the pursuite cried one rpoa 
another flye away, flye away, or passe passe, by which occasio they 
say, when the Arabians which were had in chase came to stay and 
settle them seines in that part of Affnca, they called it Barbar^ as 
much to say, the region of their flight or pursuite. Thus much for 
the terme, though not greatly pertinent to the matter, yet not vn* 
pleasant to know for them that delight in such niceties. 
SoletUmui. Your next intollereble vice is solecismus or incongruitie, as whe 
I ^' itie ^^ sp^he false Englbh, that is by misusing the Grammaiicall rnlea 
' to be obserued in cases, genders, tenses and such like, euery poore 
scholler knowes the fault, & cals it the breaking of Priscians head, 
for he was among the Latines a principall Grammarian. 
OieogeUa. Y® bane another intollerable ill maner of speach, which by the 

or Greekes originall we may cMfonde affectation j and is when we af« 

mron. ^^ feet new words and phrases other then the good speakers and wri- 
ters in any language, or then custome hath allowed, & is the com* 
mon fault of young schollers not halfe well studied before they 
come from the Vniuersitie or scbooles, and when they come to 
their friends, or happen to get some benefice or other promotion 
in their countreys, will seeme to coigne fine wordes out of the La- 
tin, and to Yse new fangled speaches, thereby to shew themselues 
among the ignorant the better learned. 

An 
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Another of your intollerable vices is that which the Greekes.S(>nitsffitts. 
call Soraismusy & we may call the [mingle mangle] as whc we make »,.**'. 
our speach or writinges of sundry hinguages vsing some Italiann^Q^J^^ 
word, or French, or Spanish, or Dutch, or Scottish, not for the 
nonce or for any purpose (which were in part excusaUe) but igno* 
rantly and affectedly as one that said vsing this French word Roy^ 
to make ryme with another verse, thus. 

O migktie Lord of iouty dame Fenu$ onefy ioy^ 

fVhoie Princely power esceedei eck other keaueni^ roy. 
The verse is good but the terme peeuishly affected. 
Another of reasonable good facilitie in transhtion finding cer- 
taine of the hymnes of Pyndarus and of Anacreons odesy and other 
Lirkkes among the Greekes very well translated by Roumard the 
French Poet, & applied io the honour of a great Prince in France, 
comes our minion and translates the same out of French into En- 
glish, and applieth them to the honour of a great noble man in 
England (wherein 1 commend his reuerent minde and duetie) but 
doth so impudently robbe the French Poet both of his prayse and 
ako of his French termes, that I cannot so much pitie him as be 
angry with him for his iniurious dealing (our sayd maker not be- 
ing ashamed to vse these French wordesyreddbn, egavy superbousy 
JUandmgy celest, calabrois^ ihebanois and a number of others, for En- 
glish wordes, which haue no maner of conformitie with our lan- 
guage either by custome or deriuation which may make them 
toUerable. And in the end (which is worst of all) makes his vaunt 
that neuer English finger but his hath toucbt Pindars string which 
was neuerthelesse word by word as Jfoumard had said before by 
like braggery. These be his verses. 

Jnd of an itigenioui inuentiofij inf anted with pUaaant trauaiie. 
Whereas the French word is enfanie as much to say borne as a 
child, in another verse he saith. 

Ivrill freddon in thine hotwur. 
For I will shake or quiuer my fingers, for so in French r&freddon^ 
and in another verse. 

But if I will thut like pindar. 

In many discourses egar* 
This word egar is as much to say as to wander or stray out of 
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the way, which in our EDglish is not receioed, nor these wordes 
ealabraisythehanoisj but rather calabrian^ ihehd [JUanding sisters] 
for the spinning sisters : this man desenies to be endited of pety lar* 
ctnjf for pilfrbg other mens deuises from them & conuerting them 
to his owne yse, for in deede as I would wish euery inuetour which 
is the very Poet to reoeaue the prayses of his inuention, so would 
I not haue a traslatour be ashamed to be acknowen of his transla« 
tion. 
CaaMneAefon Another of your intoUeraUe vices is ill disposition or placing 
Misplacer. of your words in a ckuse or sentence : as when you will place your 
adiectiue after your substantiue, thus : Maydefaire^ 'ovidovo riehe, 
priest holy J and such like, which though the Latines did admit^ yet 
oiur English did not, as one that said ridiculously. 
In my yearts lustiey many a deed doughtie did /. 
• All these remembred faults be intoUerable and euer yndecent. 
CaceMDhaton. Now haue ye other vicious manners of speech, but sometimes 
fi^reof fbule ^^ ^" ^°^^ ^^'^'^ toUeraUe, and chiefly io the intent to mooue 
speech. laughter, and to make sport, or to giu^ it some prety strange grace, 
and is when we vse such wordes as may be drawen io a foule and 
vnshamefest sence, as one that would say to a young woman, I pray 
ytm lei me tape voith yauy which in deed is no more but let me sport 
with you. Yea and though it were not altogether so directly spo- 
ken, the very sounding of the word were not commendable, as he 
that in the presence of Ladies would vse this commcm Prouerbe, 
lape witk me hut hurt me noiy 
Baurde with me but shame me not. 
For it may be taken in another peruerser sence by that sorte of 
persons that heare it, in whose eares no such matter ought almost 
to be called in memory, this vice is called by the Greekes Cacem-^ 
photon^ we call it the vnshamefast or figure of foule speech, which 
our courtly maker shall in any case shunne, least of a Poet lie be- 
come a Buffon or rayling companion, the Latines called him Scur* 
ra. There is also another sort of ilfauoured speech subiect to this 
vice, but resting more in the manner of the ilshapen sound and ac- 
cent, than for the matter it selfe, which may easily be auoyded in 
choosing your wordes those that bee of the pleasantest ortho- 
graphy, and not to rime too many like sounding wordes together. 

Ye 
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Ye haue another maimer of composing your metare nothing Tauiologia, 
commendable, specially if it be too much vsed, and is whe our nuu . ^^ ^® . . 
ker takes too much delij^t to fill his verse irith wordes bc^gin* s^ing. 
ning all ivith a letter, as an English rimer that said $ 
The deadly droppes ofdarke disdaine, 
Do daily drench my due desartet. 

And as the Monke vfe spake of before, Trrote a whole Poeme 
to the honor of Carolus Caluus^ euery word in his verse beginning 
with C, thus : 

Curminaclarisonw Caluis cantaie camenw. 

Many of our English makers vse it too much, yet we confesse it 
doth not ill but pretily becomes the meetre, if ye passe not two or 
three words in one verse, and vse it not very much, as he that said 
by way of EpUhete. 

The emoahie 9ighe» : the trickling tearee. 

And such like, for such composition makes the meetre runne 
away smoother, and passeth from the lippes with more facilitie by 
iteration of a letter then by alteration, which alteration of a letter 
requires an exchange of ministery and office in the lippes, teeth or 
palate,, ahd so doth not the iteration. 

• Your misplacing and preposterous placing is not all one in be- Histenmfpro' 
hauiour of language, for the misplacing is alwaies intolerable, *^^'^' ^^^^ 
but the preposterous is a pardonable fiiult, and many times giues Preposterous, 
a pretie grace vnto the speech. We call it by a common saying to 
set the carte before the horse ^ and it may be done, eyther by a single 
word or by a clause of speech : by a single word thus : 
And if I notperformey God let me neuer thfiue. 

For performe not: and this vice is sometime tollerable inough, 
but if the word carry any notable sence, it is a vice not toUeraUe, 
as he that said praising a woman for her red lippes, thus : 
A corrall lippe of hew* 

Which is no good speech, because either he should haue sayd 
no more but a corrall lip, which had bene inough to declare the 
rednesse, or els he should haue said, a lip of corrall hew, and not a 
corrall lip of hew. Now if this disorder be in a whole clause which 
carieth more sentence then a word, it is.then worst of all. 

Ye haue another vicious speech which the Greeks call AcyroUy 
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Aeyron^ we call it the vncouihey and is what ve Tse an obscure and darke 

Vnoouthe ^^^9 '^^ vtterly repugnant to that we would expresses if it be 

not by yertne of Uie figures metapkorej allegories abmiorij or such 

other laudable figure before remembred, as he that said bj w^y of 

Epithete. 

A dongeon deepe^ a dampe at darke as helL 

Where it is euident that a dampe being but a breath or vapour, 

and not to be discerned by the eye, ought not io haue this epitkeie 

(darke^) no more then another that praysing his mistresse for her 

bewtiAill haire, said very improperly and with an vncouth terme. 

Her haire surmounts Apollospride^ 

In it such bewty raignes. 
Whereas this word raigne is ill applied io the bewtie of a wo« 
mans haire, and might better haue bene spoken of her whole per- 
son, in which bewtie, fauour, and good grace,, may perhaps in some 
sort be said to nugne as our selues wrate, in a Partheniade piaisiog 
her Maiesties countenance, thus : 

Athemre where loue and Maiestie do raigne^ 

Both milde and sterne^ Sfc. 
Because this word Maiestie is a word expressing a oertaine So- 
ueraigne dignitie, as well as a quallitie of countenance, and there- 
fore may properly be said io raigne, 8c requires no meaner a word 
to set him foorth by. So it is not of the bewtie that lemaines in a 
womans haire, or in her hand or any other member : therfore when 
ye see all these improper or harde Epithets vsed, ye may put them 
in the number of [vncouths'] as one that said, thejlouds of graces: I 
haue heard o( thejlouds of tear es^ and thejhuds ofeloquencty or of 
any thing that may resemble the nature of a water-course, and in 
that respect we say also, the streames ofieareSj and the sireames of 
vtterancey but not^Ae streames of graces ^ or otbeautie. Such manner 
of vncouth speech did the Tanner of Tamworth vse to king Ed" 
wardihe fourth, which Taner hauing a great while mistaken him, 
and vsed very broad talke with him, at length pereeiuing by his' 
traine that it was the king, was afraide he should be punished for' 
it, said thus with a certaine rude repentance. 

/ hope 1 shall he hanged to morrow. 
For [/ feare me] I shall be hanged^ whereat the king laughed a 
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gooAj Pot only to see the Tanners yaine feaie, but also to heare his 
ill fthapenterme, and gaue him for recopence of his good sport, the 
inheritance of Plumton parke, I am afraid the Poets of onr time 
that speake more finely and correctedly wiU come too short of 
such a reward. 

Also the Poet or makers speech becomes vicious and ynplea. The vice of 
sant by nothing more than by ysing too much surplusage : and this Surplusage: 
lieth not only in a word or two more than ordinary, but in whole 
clauses, and peraduenture large sentences impertinently spoken^ 
or with more labour and curiositie than is requisite. The first sur- 
plusage the Greekes call Pleonasmus^ I call him [ioo full speech] 
and is no great fitult, as if one should say, / heard U with mine earesy 
and saw it voith mine eyes^ as if a man could heare with his heeles, or 
see with his nose. We ourselues ysed this superfluous speech in a 
verse written of our mistresse, neuertheles, not much to be mis- 
iiked, for euen a vice aometime being seasonably vsed, hath a pre- 

For euer may my true loue Hue and neuer die or 

jind that mine eyes may see her crownde a Queene. j^ ,^ 

As, if she liued euer, she could euer die, or that one might see her l'^^^^' 
crowned without his eyes. 

Another part of surplusage is called Macrohgiay or long Ian- MacroU>gia^ 
guage, when we vse large clauses or sentences more than is requi- Long^[aii. 
site io the matter : it is also named by the Greeks Perissologiay as be guage 
that said, the Ambassadours after they had receiued this answere 
at the kings hands, they tooke their leaue and returned home into 
their countrey from whence they came. 

So said another of our rimers, meaning to shew the great an- 
noy and difficuUie of those warres of Troy, caused for ffekfuts 
sake. 

Nor Meneiaus was vnmise^ 
Or troupe of Troians mad^ 
When he with them and they with him^ 
For her such combat had. 
These clauses (he ifmth them and they voith him) are Burplusage^ 
^md one of them very impertinent, because it could not otherwise 
be intended, but that .Meneiaus^ fighting with the Troians, the 
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PeriergUh 
or 
Ouer labour, 
otherwise 
called the 
curious. 



or the 
Abbaser. 



Troians mugt of necessitie fight with him. 

Another point of surplusage lieth not so mnch in superfluitie 
of your words, as of your trauaile to describe the matter which yee 
take in hand, and that ye ouer-Iabour your selfe in your businesse. 
And therefore the Greekes call it Periergiay we call it ouer-labor, 
iumpe with the originall : or rather [the curious] for his ouermuch 
curiositie and studie to shew himselfe fine in a l^t matter, as one 
of our late makers, who in most of his things wrote very well, in 
this (to mine opinion) more curiously than needed, the matter be- 
ing ripely considered : yet is his verse very good, and his meetre 
cleanly. His intent was to declare how vpon Uie tenth day of 
March he crossed the riuer of Thames, to walke in Samt Georges 
field, the matter was not great as ye may suppose. 

The tenth of March when Aries reeeiued 

Dan Phmbus rates intd his horned headj 

And I m jf se^fe by learned lore perceiued 

Thai Fer cgpprochi and frosty winter Jled 

I crost the Thames to take the cheerefuil airoy 

In openjieldsj the weather was so fairs. 
First, the whole matter is not worth all this sdemne circum- 
stance to describe the tenth day of March, but if he had left at the 
two first verses, it had bene inough. But when he comes with two 
other verses io enlarge his description, it is not only more than 
needes, but also very ridiculous, for he makes wise, as if he had not 
bene a ma learned in some of the mathematickes (by learned lore) 
fliat he coukf not haue told that the x. of March had fallen in the 
spring of the yeare : which euery carter, and also euery child kno« 
Tf eth without any learning. Then ako, whe he saith [ Ver approehi^ 
and frosty vDtnierJled^ihongh it were a surplusage (because one sea- 
son must needes geue place to the other) yet doeth it well inough 
passe without blame in the maker. These, and a hundred moie of 
such faultie and impertinent speeches may yee finde amongst vs 
vulgar Poets, when we be carelesse of our doings. 

It is no small fiiult in a maker io vse such wordes and termes as 
do diminish and abbase the matter he would seeme to set foith, by 
imparing the dignitie, height vigour or maiestie of the cause be 
takes in hand, as one that would say king Philip shrewdly harmed 
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the towne of S. Zuintaines^ when in deede he wanne it and pat it 
io the sacke, and that king Henry the eight made spcHles in Tur^ 
winy when as in deede he did more then spoUe it, for he cansed it to 
be defaced and razed flat to the earth, and made it inhabitable. 
Therefore the historiographer that should by such wordes report 
of these two kings gestes in that bdialfe, should greatly blemish 
the honour of their doings and almost speake yntmlj and iniu« 
riouslj by way of abbasement, as another of our bad rymers that 
very indecently said. 

ji misers mynde thou hasty thou hast a Princes pe^e. 

A lewd terme io be giuen to a Princes treasure (pelfe) and 
was a little more manerly spoken by SeriatU BendbweSy when in a 
progresse time comming io salute the Queene in Huntington-' 
shire he said io her Cochman, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy 
cart, that I may speake to the Queene, whereat her Maiestie 
laughed as she had bene tickled, and all the rest of the codipany al« 
though very graciously (as her manner is) she gaue him great 
thankes and her hand to kisse. These and such other base wordes 
do greatly disgrace the thing & the speaker or writer : the Greekes 
call it \Tapinosis'] we the [abbaserJ] 

Others there be that fall into the contrary vice by vsing such BowpAiofi^ 
bombasted wordes, as seeme altogether fiirced full of winde, being Pompious 
a great deale to high and loftie for the matter, whereof ye may speech, 
finde too many in aU popular rymers. 

Then haue ye one other vicious speach with which we will fi- AmplMopa 
nish this Chapter, and is when we speake or write doubtfully and AmUzuous, 
that the sence may be taken two wayes, such ambiguous termes 
they call Amphibologiay we call it the ambiguous y or figure of sence 
incertaine, as if one should say Thomas Tayler saw JVUUam Tjfler 
dronke, it is indifferent to thinke either th'one or th'other dnmke. 
Thus said a gentleman in our vulgar pretily notwithstanding be* 
cause he did it not ignorantly, but for the nonce. 
/ sat by my Lady soundly sleepingy 
My mistresse lay by me bitterly weeping. 

No man can tell by this, whether the mistresse or the man, slept 
or wept: these doubtful! speaches were vsed much in the old times 
by their false Prophets as appeareth by the Oracles of Delphos and 
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and of Ae Sybilles prophecies deuiaed by the religious persons of 
those dayes to abuse the superstitious people, and to encomber 
their busie braynes with vaine hope or vaine feare. 
* Lucianus the merry Greeke reciteth a great number of them, 
deuised by a coosening companion one Alexander ^ to get himselfe 
the name and reputation of the God jE$culapius^ and in efiect all 
our old Brittish and Saxon prophesies be of the same sort, that 
tume them on which side ye will, the matter of them may be yeri- 
fied, neuerthelesse carryeth generally such force in the header of 
fonde people, that by the comfort of those blind prophecies many 
insurrections and rebellions harue bene stirred vp in this Realme, 
as that of lacke Straw^ & lacke Cade in Richard the seconds time, 
and in our time by a seditious fellow in Norffolke calling himself 
Captaine Ket and others in other places of the Realme lead alto, 
gether by certaine propheticall rymes, which might be constred 
two or three wayes as well as to that one whereunto the rdl)elles 
applied it, our maker shall therefore auoyde all such ambiguous 
speaches vnlesse it be when he doth it for the nonce and for some 
purpose. 

CHAP. XXIIL 

WHAT IT 18 THAT GIMERALLY BCAUS OUR SPBACH WILL FLRA8ING ARD COM- 
MSNDABLB, AWD OP THAT WHICH THE LATIRES CALL DECORUM. 

In all things to vse decencie, is it onely that giueth euery thing 
his good grace & without which npthing in mans speacb could 
seeme good or gracious, m so much as many times it makes a bew« 
tiiull figure fall into a deformitie, and on th* other side a vicious 
speach seeme pleasaunt and bewtifhll : this decencie is tberfore the 
line & leuell for al good makers to do their busines by* But herein 
lesteth the difficultie, to know what this good grace is, & wherein 
it consisteth, for peraduenture it be easier to conceaue then to ex- 
presse, we wil therfore examine it to the bottome & say : that euery. 
thing which pleaseth the mind or sences, & the mind by the sences 
as by means instrumetall, doth it for some amiable point or quali-* 
tie that is in it, which draweth them to a good likii^ and content- 
ment with their proper obiects. But that cannot be if they disco-, 
uer any illfauorednesse or disproportion to the partes apprehen- 
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siue, as for example, vrhcn a sound is either too loude or too^Ibw 
or otherwise confuse, the eare is ill affected : so isth* eje if the con- 
lour be sad or not liminous and recreatiue, or the shape of a mem- 
bred body without bis due measures and simmetry, and the like 
of euery other sence in his proper function. These excesses or de- 
fectes or confusions and disorders in the sensible obieetes are de« 
formities and vnseemely to the sence. In like sort the myhde for 
the things that be his mentall obiectes hath his good graces and 
his bad, whereof th' one contents him wonderous well, th' other dis« 
pleaseth him continually, no more nor no lesse then ye see the dis* 
cordes of musicke do to a well tuned eare. The Greekes call this 
good grace of euery thing in his kinde, to wpewwp the Latines [de* 
eorum] we in our vulgar call it by a scholasticall terme [decencte] 
our owne Saxon English terme is ^seemefynesse] that is to say, for 
his good shape and ytter appearance well pleasing the eye, we call 
it also J[camefynesse] for the delight it bringeth comming towardes 
vs, and to that purpose may be called {^pleasant approche] so as eue- 
ry way seeking to expresse this irp€«oy of the Greekes and decorum 
of the Latines, we are fitine in our yulgar toung to borrow the 
terme which our eye onely for his noble prerogatiue oner all the 
rest of the sences doth ysurpe, and to apply the same io all good^ 
comely, pleasant and honest things, euen to the spirituall obiectes 
of the mynde, which stand no lesse in the due proportion of rea- 
son and discourse than any other materiall thing doth in his sen- 
sible bewtic, proportion and comelynesse. 

Now because this comelynesse resteth in the good conformitie 
of many things and their sundry circumstances, with respect one 
to another, so as there be found a iust correspondencie betweene 
them by this or that relation, the Greekes call it Analogic or a con- 
uenient proportion. This louely conformitie, or proportion, or 
conueniencie betweene the sence and the sensible hath nature her 
selfe first most carefully obserued in all her owne workes, then al- 
so by kinde graft it in the appetites of euery creature' working by 
intelligence to couet and desire : and in their actions to imitate 8c 
performe : and of man chiefly before any other creature aswell in 
his speaches as in euery other part of his behauiour. And this in 
generalitte and by an Tsuall terme is that which the Latines call- 
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{deemim.'] 80 albeit we before alkaged that all oar figmes beboft 
tnuM^essioos of oar dajly speacb, yet if tbey fiaJl oot deoenUj to 
the good liking of the mynde or eare and to the bewtifying of the 
■latter or langaage, all is well, if indecently, and to the eares and 
myndes midifcing (be the figure of it selfe neuer so Gommendable) 
all is amisse, the election is the writers, the iudgemft is the woilds, 
as theirs to whom the reading apperteineth. Bat since the actions 
of man with their circumstances be infinite, and the world like- 
wise replenished with many iadgements, it may be a qaestioa 
who shal haoe the detennination of sach controaersie as may arise 
whether this or that action or speach be decent or indecent : and 
merely it seemes to go all by discretion, not perchaonce of eoerf 
one, bol by a leanied and experienced discretion, fin* otherwise 
seemes the decorum to a weake and ignorant iadgement, then it 
doth to one of better knowledge and experience : which sheweth 
that it resleth in the discerning part of the minde, so as he who can 
make the best and most difierences of things by reasonable and 
wtttie distinction is to be the fittest iadge or sentencer of [decen* 
cieJ] Such generally is the discreetest man, particularly in any 
art the most skilfoU and discreetest, and in all other things for the 
more part those that be of much obseruation and greatest expe» 
rienoe. The case then standing that discretion must chiefly guide 
all those businesse, since there be sundry sortes of discretion all vn* 
like, euen as there be men of action or art, I see no way so fit to en- 
able a man truly to estimate of [decencie] as example, by whose 
veritie we mny decfme the differences of things and their propor- 
tions, and by particular discussions come at length to sentence of 
it generally, and also in our behauiours the more easily to put it 
in execution. But by reason of the sundry circumstances, that 
mans afiaires are as it were wrapt in, this [decencie] comes to be ve- 
ry much alterable and subiect to varietie, in so much as our speach 
asketh one maner of decencie j in respect of the person who speakes: 
another erf* his to whom it is spoken : another of whom we speake : 
another of what we speake, and in what place and time and to 
what purpose. And as it is of speach, so of al other our behauiours. 
We wil therefore set you down some few examples of euery cir- 
cumstance how it alters the decencie of speach or action. And 
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by these few shal ye be able to gather a nnmber more to oonJBnne 
and establish your iudgement by a perfit discretion. 

This decencie, so farfoorth as apperteineth to the consideratioii 
of oar art, resteth in writing, ^eech and behauiour. But because 
writing is no more then the image or character of speech, they 
shall goe together in these our obseruations. And first wee wil 
sort you out diners points, in which the wise and learned men of 
times past haue noted much decency or yndecencie, euery man ac- 
cording to his discretion, as it hatii bene said afore ; but wherein 
tar the most part all discreete men doe generally agree, and varie 
not in opinion, whereof the examples 1 will geue you be worthie of 
remembrance: & though they brought with them no doctrine 
(HT institution at all, yet for the solace they may geue the readers, 
after such a rable of scholastical precepts which be tedious, these 
reports being of the nature of matters historicall, they are to be 
embraced : but olde memories are very profitable to the mind, and 
seme as a glasse to looke vpon and behold the euents of time, and 
more exactly to skan the trueth of euery case that shall happen in 
the affiiires of man, and many there be that haply doe not obserue 
euery particularitie in matters of decencie or yndecencie : and yet 
when the case is tolde them by another man, they cmnmonly geue 
the same sentence ypon it. But yet whosoeuer obserueth much, 
shalbe counted the wisest and discreetest man, and whosoeuer 
spends all his life in his owne yaine actions and conceits, and ob« 
semes no mans else, he shal in the ende prooue but a simple man. 
In which respect it is alwaies said, one man of experience is wiser 
than tenne .learned men, because of his long and studious obserua* 
tion and often triall. 

And your decencies are of sundrie sorts, according to the many 
circumstances accompanying our writing, speech or behauiour, so 
as in the yery sound or yoice of him that speaketh, there is a de* 
oencie that becommeth, and an yndecencie that misbecometh ys, 
which th'Emperor Anihamne marked well in the Orator Philiseus^ 
who spake before hka with so small and shrill a yoice as the 
Emperor was greatly annoyed therewith, and to make himshor* 
ten his tale, said, by thy beard thou shouldst be a man, but by thy 
yoice a woman. 
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Phauorinus the Philosopher was counted very wise and well 
learned, but a little too talkatiue and full of words : for the which 
Timocrates reprooued him in the hearing of one Polemon. That - 
is no wonder qiioih Polemon^ for so be all women. And besides, 
PhauBrinus being knowen for an Eunuke or gelded man, came 
by the same nippe to be noted as an effeminate and degenerate 
person. 

And there is a measure to be ysed in a mans speech or tale, so ais 
it be neither for shortnesse too darke, nor for length too tedious. 
Which made Cleomenes king of the Lacedemonians geue this 
ynpleasant answere to the Ambassadors of the Samiens, who had 
tolde him a k>ng message from their Citie, and desired to know 
bis pleasure in it. My maisters (saith he) the first part of your tale 
was so long, that 1 remember it not, which made that the second I 
mderstoode not, and as for the third part I doe nothing well 
allow of. Great princes and graue counsellers who haue little spare 
leisure to hearken, would haue speeches ysed to them such as be 
short and sweete. 

And if they be spoken by a man of account, or one who for his 
yeares, j^rofession or dignitie should be thought wise & reuerend, 
his speeches & words should also be graue, pithie & sententious, 
which was well noted by king Aniiochusy who likened HermogC'^ 
nes the famous Orator of Greece, ynto these fowles in their mouU 
ting tiikie, when their feathers be sick, and be so ioase in the flesh 
that at any little rowse they can easilie shake them oS : so saith he^ 
can Hermogenes of all the men that euer I knew, as easilie ddiuer 
from him his vaine and impertinent speeches and words. 

And there is a decencie, that euery speech should be to the ap- 
petite and delight, or dignitie of the hearer & not for any respect 
arrogant or yndutifull, as was that of Alexander sent Embassa^ 
dour from the Athenians to th'Emperour Marcus^ this man seing 
th'emperour not soattentiue to his tale, as he would haue had him, 
said by way of interruption, Cassar I pray thee giue me better eare, 
it seemest thou knowest me not, nor from whom I came: the Em* 
perour nothing well liking his bold malapert speech, said : thon 
ait deceyued, for I heare thee and know well inough, that thou art 
that fine, foolish, curious, sawcie Alesader that tendest to nothing 
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but to cembe & cury tby haire, to pare thy nailes, to pick thy teeth,, 
and to perfume thy $elfe with sweet oyles, that no man m^y abide 
the sent of thee. Prowde speeches, and too much finesse and curio« 
yitie is not commendable in an Embassadour. And I haue knowen 
in my time such of them, as studied more vpon what aipparell 
they should weare, and what countenaunces they should keepe aC 
the times of their audience, then they did vpon th*effect of their 
errant or commission. 

And there is dececy in that euery ma should talke of the thingsi 
they haue best skill of, and not in that, their knowledge and lear« 
ping serueth them not to do, as we are wont to say, he speaketh of 
Robin hood that neuer shot in his bow : there came a great 
Oratour before Cleomenes king of Lacedemonian and Tttered much 
matter to him touching fortitude and yaliancie in the warres : the. 
king laughed : why laughest thou quoth the learned ma, since thou 
art a king thy selfe, aiid one whom fortitude best becommeth 
why said Cleomenes would it not make any body laugh, to heart 
the swallow who feeds onely ypon flies, to boast of his great pray, 
and seethe eagle stand by and say nothing ? if thou wert a man of 
wi^rre or euer hadst bene day of thy life, I would not laugh to here 
thee speake of yaliancie, but neuer being so, & speaking before aa 
old captaine I can not choose but laugh. 

And some things and speaches are decent or indecent in respect 
of the time they be spoken or doi.e in. As when a grefit clerk 
presented king Antiochus with a booke treating all of iustice, tli€[ 
king that time lying at the siege of a towne, who lookt vpon th^ 
title of the booke, and ca&t it to him againe : saying, what a diuel^ 
Idlest thou to me of iustice, now thou seest me vse force and dq 
the best I can to bereeue mine enimie of his towne ? euery thing 
hath his season which is called Oportunitie, and the vnfitnes^e or 
vndecency of the time is called Importuniti^. 

Sometime the vndeceny ariseth by the indignitie of the worcl 
in respect of the speaker himselfe, as whan a daughter of Fraunce 
and next heyre generall to the crowne (if the law SaUque had not 
barred her) being set in a great chaufe by some harde words giuen 
her by another prince of the bloud, said in her anger, thou durst 
not baue said thus much to me if God had giue Qie a paire of, &c. 
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and told all eat, meaning if God had made her a man and nol a 
woman she had bene king of Fraance. The word became not the 
gieatneme of her penon, and mnch feme her tez, whoae chiefe ver- 
tae is shamefimtnesse, which the Latines call Fererimdta, that is a 
natniaU feare to be noted with any impndicitie i so as when thejr 
heare or see any thing tending that way they commonly Uiish, it 
is a part greatly praised in all women. 

Yet will ye see in many cases how pleasant speeches and sanoii^ 
ling some sknrrillity and Tnshamefitttnes hane now and then a 
certainedeoencie, and wen become both the speaker tosay^andthe 
hearer io abidcy but that is by reason of some other circnmstance, 
as when the speaker himsdfe is knowne to be a common iesler or 
tmifony soch as take Tpon them to make princes merry, or when 
some occasion is giaen by the hearer to indace such a pleasannt 
qieach, and in many other cases whereof no generall role can be 
ginen, but are best knowen by example t as when Sir Andrew 
flamock king Henry the eights standerdbearer, a meny conceyted 
man and apt to skolfe, waiting one day at the kings hedes when 
he entred the parke at Greenewich, the king blew his home, JZo- 
mock hailing his belly full, and his tayle at commanndement, gane 
oat a rappe nothing faintly, that the king tnmed him aboot and 
said how now sirra ? Flamock not well knowing how toezcuse his 
Tiimaneriy act, if it please yon Sir quoth he, ydur Maiesty blew 
one blast for the keeper and I another for his man. The king 
laughed hartily and tooke it nothing offensiuely : for indeed as the 
case fell out it was not Tndeoently spoken by Sir Jtub^ew Flo* 
fnockj for it was the cleaneliest excuse he could make, and ameny 
implicatiue in termes nothing odious, and therefore a sporting satis* 
fiiction io the kings mind, in a matter which without some soch 
meny answere could not haue bene well taken. So was FJamoeki 
action most yncomely^ but his speech excellently well becoming 
the occcasioD. 

But at another time and in another like case, the same skurril* 
litie of Flamock was more oflensiue, because it was more indecent. 
As when the king hauing Flamock with him in his barge, passing 
from Westminster to Greenewich io visite a fiiyre Lady whom 
the king ioued and was lodged in the tower of the Parke i the 
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king GommiDg nithin sight of the tower, and being disposed to 
be merry, said, Flamock let y% rime : as well as I can said Flamock 
if it please jour grace. The king began thus : 

Within thi$ towrcy 
There lieth aflowrey 
That hath my hart. 

Flamock for aunswer : Within this howery she wiBy S^c. with the 
rest in so yndeanly termes, as might not now become me by the 
rule of Decorum to vtter writing to so great a Maiestie, but the 
king tooke them in so euiU part, as he bid Flamock auant varlet, 
and that he should no more be so neere Tuto him. And whecein 
I would faine leame, lay this yndecencie ? in the skurriil and fiUhy 
termes not meete for a kings eare ? perchance so. For the king 
was a wise and graue man, and though he hated not a £eiire wo- 
man, yet liked he nothing well to heare speeches of ribaudrie : as 
they report of th'emperour Octauian : Licet fuerit ipse incaniinent* 
issimusjfuittamenincotainenteseuerissimustitor. But the very cause 
in deed was for that Flamocks reply answered not the kings ex- 
pectation, for the kings rime commencing with a pleasant and 
amorous propositio : Sir Andrew Flamock to finish it not with loue 
but with lothsomnesse, by termes very rude and ynciuill, and 
seing the king greatly fauour that Ladie for her much beauty by 
like or some other good partes, by his fastidious aunswer to make 
her seeme odious to him, it helde a great disproportion to the 
kings appetite, for nothing is so vnpleasant to a man, as to be en- 
countred in his chiefe afiection, 8c specially in his loues, 8c whom 
we honour we should also reuerence their appetites, or at the least 
beare with them (not being wicked and vtterly euill) and whatso- 
euer they do affect, we do not as becometh vs if we make it seeme 
to them horrible. This in mine opinion was the chiefe cause of the 
yndecencie and also of the kings offence. Aristotle the great phi- 
losopher knowing this very well, what time he put Calistenes to 
king Alexdder the greats seruice gaue him this lesson. Sirra quoth 
he, ye go now from a schoUer to be a courtier, see ye speake to the 
king your maister, either nothing at all, or else that which pleaseth 
him, which rule if Calistenes had followed and forborne to crosse 
the kings appetite in diuerse speeches, it had not cost him so 
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deepely as afterward it did. A like matter of oflfcnoe fell ont be-«' 
tweene th*£mperour Charles the fifth, & an Embassadour of king 
Henry the eight, who I could name but will not for the great opi- 
nion the world had of his wisdome and sufficiency in that behaUe, 
and all for misusing of a terme. The king in the matter of ccm- 
trouersie betwixt him and Ladie Catherine of Castill the Empe- 
rours awnt, found himselfe grieued that the Emperour should 
take her part and worke ynder hand with the Pope to hinder the 
diuorce : and gaue his Embassadour commission in good termes 
to open his griefes to the Emperour, and to expostulat with his. 
Maiestie, for that he seemed to forget the kings great kindnesse 
and friendship before times vsed with th'Emperour, aswell by dis^ 
bursing for him sundry great summes of monie which were not 
all yet repayd : as ako by furnishing him at his neede with store 
of men and munition to his warres, and now to be thus ysed he 
thought it a very euill requitall. The Embassadour for too much 
animositie and more then needed in the case, or perchance by igno-^ 
ranee of the proprietie of the Spanbh tongue, told the Emperour 
lunong other words, that he was Hombre el mas ingraio enel mon'» 
do^ the ingratest person in the world to vse his maister so. The 
Emperour tooke him suddainly with the word, and said : callest 
thbu me ingraio J? I tell thee learne better termes, or else I will teach 
them thee. Th'Embassadour excused it by his conmiission^ and 
said: they were the king his maisters words, and not hisowne* 
Nay quoUi th' Emperour, thy maister durst not hau^ sent me these 
words, were it not for that broad ditch betweene him & me, mea« 
ning the sea, which is hard io passe with an army of reuenge* The 
Embassadour was comanded away & no more hard by the Empe« 
ror, til by some other means afterward the grief was either pacified 
or forgotten, & all this inconueniece grew by misuse of one word, 
which being otherwise spoken & in some sort qualified, had easily 
bolpen all, & yet th'Embassadour might sufficiently haue satisfied 
his commission & much better aduaunced his purpose, as to haue 
said for this word [ye are ingraiey"] yc haue not vsed such gratitude 
towards him as he hath deserued : so ye may see how a worde spoke 
yndecently, not knowing the phrase or proprietie of a language, 
maketh a whole matter many times miscarrie. In which respect it 
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Is to be wislied, that none Ambassadour speake his principall £ia- 
tnandements but in his own language, or in another as natarall to 
him as his owne, and so it is vsed in all places of the world sauiog 
in England. The Princes and their commissioners fearing least 
-otherwise they might ytter any thing to their disaduantage, or els 
to their disgrace : and I my selfe haaing scene the Courts of 
Fraunce, Spaine, Italic, and that of the Empire, with many inferior 
Coarts, could neuer perceiue that the most noble personages^ 
though they knew very well how to speake many forraine Ian* 
-guages, would at any times that they had bene spoken vnto, an- 
swere but iA their owne, the Frenchman in French, the Spaniard in 
Spanish, the Italian in Italian, and the very Dutch Prince in the 
Dutch language : whether it were more for pride, or for feare of 
any lapse, I cannot tell. And Henrie Earle of Arundel being an old 
Courtier and a Tcry princely man in all his actions, kept that rule 
-alwaies. For on a time passing from England towards Italic by her 
maiesties licence, he was very honorably enterteined at the Court 
of Brussels, by the Lady Duches of Parma, Regent there : and sit- 
ting at a banquet with her, where also was the Prince of Orange, 
'with all the greatest Princes of the state, the Earle, though he could 
reasonably well speake French, would not speake one French 
word, but all English, whether he asked any question, or answered 
it, but all was done by Truchemen. In so much as the Prince of 
Orange maruelling at it) looked a side on that part where I stoode 
a beholder of the feast, and sayd, 1 maruell your Noblemen of 
England doe not desire to be better languaged in the forraine 
languages* This word was by and by reported to the Earle* 
-Quoth the Earle againe, tell my Lord the Prince, that I loue 
to speake in that language, in which I can best vtter my mind and 
not mistake. 

Another Ambassadour ?sed the like ouersight by ouerweening 
himselfe that he could naturally speake the French tongue, where- 
as in troth he was not skilful! in their termes. This Ambassadour 
being a Bohemian, sent from the Emperour to the French Courts 
where after his first audience, he was highly feasted and banquetted* 
On a time, among other, a great Princesse sitting at the table, by 
"way of talke asked the Ambassador ^whether the Empresse his 
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hb misiresse when she went a hunting, or otherwise traoailed 
abroad for her solace, did ride a hoisback or goe in her coach. To 
which the Ambassadour answered ynwares and not knowing the 
French terme, Par ma foy die cheuauche fort bien^ Sf sienprend 
grand plaisir. She rides (saith he) yerj well, and takes great plea- 
sure in it* There was good smiling one vpon another of the Ladies 
and Lords, the Ambassador wbt not whereat, but laughed himselfe 
for oompanie. This word Cheuaucher in the French tongue hath 
a reprobate senee, specially being spoken of a womans riding. 

And as rude and ynciuill speaches carry a marueilous great in* 
deoencie, so doe sometimes those that be ouermuch affiscted and 
nice : or that doe sauour of ignorance or adulation, and be in the 
eare of graue and wise persons no lesse offisnsiue than the other : as 
when a sntor in Rome came to TUerius the Emperor and said, I 
would open my case to your Maiestie, if it were not to trouble 
your sacred businesse, sacras vestras occupatumes as the Historio- 
grapher reporteth. What meanest thou by that terme quoth the 
Emperor, say Idboriosas I pray thee, 8c so thou maist truely say, and 
bid him leaue off such aflSscted flattering termes. 

The like vndecencie ysed a Herald atarmes sent by Charles the 
fiiUi Emperor, to Frounces the first French king, bringing him a 
message of defiance, and thinking to qualifie the bittemesse of his 
message with words pompous and magnificent for the kings honor, 
ysed much this terme (sacred Maiestie) which was not ysually 
geuen to the French king, but to say for the most part [Sirel The 
French king neither liking of his errant, noryet of his pompous 
speech, said somewhat sharply, I pray thee good fellow clawe me 
not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie, but goe to thy busi- 
nesse, and teU thine errand in such termes as are decent betwixt e« 
nemies, for thy master is not my frend, and turned him to a Prince 
of the bloud who stoode by, saying, me thinks this fellow speakes 
like Bishop Nicholas^ for on Saint Nicholas night commonly the 
Scholars of the Countrey make them a Bishop, who like a foolish 
boy, goeth about blessing and preaching with so childish termes, as 
makddi the people laugh at his foolish counterfaite speeches. 

And yet in speaking or writing of a Princes affaires & fortunes 
there is a certaine Decorumy that we may not yse the same termes 
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in their busines, as we might very wel doe in a meaner perKMis, the 
cajse being all one, such reuerence is daeto their estates. As for ex- 
ample, if an Historiographer shal write of an Emperor or King, 
how such a day hee ioyned battel with his enemie, and being 
ouer-laide ranne out of the fielde, and tooke his heeles, or put 
spurre to his horse and fled as fast as hee could : the termes be not 
decent, but of a meane souldier or captaine, it were not vnde- 
cently spoken. And as one, who translating certaine bookes of 
VirgUs JEneidot into English meetre, said that Mneas was fiiyne 
to trudge out of Troy : which tenne became better to be spoken 
of a beggar, or of a rogue, or a lackey : for so wee yse to say to suck 
maner of people, be trudging hence. 

Another Englishing this word of VirgiU [JcAo profugus] called 
Mneas \bif fate afugiiiue] wbich was yndecently spoken, and not 
to the Authours intent in the same word : for whom he studied 
by all means to auaunce aboue all other men of the world for yer- 
tue and magnanimitie, he meant not to make him a fugitiue. But 
by occasion of his great distresses, and oi the hardnesse of his desti- 
nies, he would haue it appeare that JEneas was enforced to flie 
out of Troj/y and for many yeeres to be a romer and a wandrer a- 
bout the world both by land and sea [Jaio profugus} and neuer to 
find any resting place till he came into Itahfy so as ye may euidetly 
perceiue in thisterme \_ fugitiue] a notable indignity ofired to that 
princely person, and by th'other word (a wanderer) none indigni- 
tie at all, but rather a terme of much loue and commiseration. 
The same translatour when he came to these wordes: Insignem 
pietaie t»rtim, tot voluere casus tot adHre labores cotnpuHt. Hee 
turned it thus, what moued luno to tugge so great a captaine 
as JEneaSy which w(»:d tugge spoken in this case is so yndecent as 
none other coulde haue bene deuised, and tooke his first origi- 
nail from the cart, because it signifieth the pull or draught of the 
oxen or horses, and therefore the leathers that beare the chiefe 
stresse of the draughty the cartars call them tugges, and so wee 
yse to say that shrewd boyes tugge each other by the eares, for 
puU. 

Another of our yulgar makers, spake as illfiuringly in this yerse 
written to the dispraise of a rich man and couetous. Thou hast a 
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misen minde (thou hast a princes pelfe] a lewde terme to be spo- 
ken rf a princes treasure, which in no respect nor for any cause is 
(o be called pelfe, though it were neuer so meane, for pelfe is pn>- 
perly the scrappes or shieds of taylors and of skinners, which are 
accompted of so yile price as they be commonly cast out of dores, 
or otherwise bestowed vpon base purposes: and carrieth not the 
like reason or decencie, as when we say in reptock of a niggard or 
yserer, or worldly couetous man, that he setteth more by a little 
pelfe of the world, than by his credit or health, or conscience. For 
in comparison of these treasours, all the gold or silver in the woiid 
may by askomefuU terme be called pelfe, & so ye see that the rea- 
son of .the decencie holdeth not alike in both cases. Now let Tg 
passe from these examples, to treate of those that conceme the 
comelinesse and decencie of mans behauiour. 

And some speech may be whan it is spoken very vndeoent, and 
yet the same hauing afterward somewhat added to it may become 
imty and decent, as was the stowie worde Tsed by a captaine in 
Frannce, who sitting at the lower end o( the Duke of>Ouy$es table 
among many, the day after there had bene a great battaik fongh- 
ten, the Duke finding that this captaine was not seene that day to 
do any thing in the field, taxed him priuily thus in al the hearings. 
Where were you Sir the day of the battaUe, for 1 saw ye not ? the 
captaine answered promptly : where ye durst not haue bene : and 
the Duke began to kindle with the worde^ which the Gentleman 
perceiuing, said spedily ; I was that day among the carriages, where 
your excellencie would not for a thousand crownes haue bene 
seene. Thus from vndecent it came by a wittie reformation to be 
made decent againe. 

The like hapned on a time at the Duke of Northumberlandes 
bourd, where merry John Heywood was allowed io sit at the tables 
end. The Duke had a very noble and honorable mynde alwayes 
to pay his debts well, and when be lacked money, would not stick 
to sell the greatest part of his plate : so had he done few dayes be- 
fore. Heywoodhting loth to call for his drinke so oft as he was diy, 
turned bis eye toward the cupbord and sayd I finde great misse of 
your graces standing cups : the Duke thinking he had spoken it of 
some knowledge that his plate was lately sold, said somewhat 
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sbarpely, why Sir will not those cuppes serue as good a man as 
your selfe. Heywood readily replied. Yes if it please your graoe^ 
but I would haue one of them stand still at myne elbow full of 
drinke that I might not be driuen to trouble your men so often to 
call for it. This pleasant and speedy reuers of the former wordes 
holpe all the matter againe, whereupon the Duke became very 
pleasaunt and dranke a boUe of wine to ireyt0oody and bid a cup 
should alwayes be standing by him. 

It were to busie a peeoe of worke for me to tell you of all the 
partes of decencie and indecency which haue bene obserued in the 
speaches of man & in his writings, and this that I tell you is rather- 
to solace your eares with pretie conceits after a sort of long scho- 
lasticall pieceptes which may happen haue doubled them, rather 
then for any other purpose of institutio or doctrine, which to any 
Courtier of experience, b not necessarie in this behalfe.- And as 
they appeare by the former examples to rest in our speach and 
writing: so do the same by like proportion consist in the whole 
behauiour of man, and that which he doth well and commenda* 
bly is euer decent, and the contrary yndecent, not in euery mans 
iudgement alwayes one, but after their seuendl discreticm and by 
circumstance diuersly, as by the next Chaptor shalbe shewed. 

CHAP* XXIIIL 

OF DBCBNCIB IS BBHAUIOUR WHICH ALSO BBLONGt TO THB 
CONSIDERATION OF THB POST OR MAKER. 

And there is a dececy to be obserued in euery mans actio & be* 
hauiour aswell as in his speach & writing which some perad- 
uetore would thmke impertinent to be treated of in this booke, 
where we do but informe the comendable fashions of language & 
stile : but that is otherwise, for the good maker or poet who is in de- 
cet speach & good termes to describe all things and with prayse or 
dispraise to report euery mas, behauiour, ought to know the come- 
linesse of an actio aswell as of a word & thereby to direct himsdfe 
both in praise & perswasio or any other point that perteines to the 
Oratours arte. Wherefore some exaples we will set downe of this 
maner of dececy in behauiour leaning you for the rest to our book^ 
which we haue written de Decoroj where ye shall see both partes 
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handlecl more exactly. And this decencie of mans behauioiir as- 
well as of his speach must also be deemed by discretion, in which 
legaid the thing that may well become one man to do may not 
become another, and that which is seemeiy to be done in this place 
is not so seemeiy in that, and at such a time decent, but at another 
tune yndeoent, and in such a case and for such a purpose, and to 
this and that end and by this and that euent, perusing all the cir- 
cumstances with like cosideration. Therefore we say that it might 
become king Alexander to giue a hundreth talentes io Anaxa^ 
garas the Philosopher, but not for a beggerly Philosopher to ac- 
cept so great a gift, for such a Prince could not be impouerished by 
that expenoe, but the Philosopher was by it excessiuely to be en- 
riched, so was the kings action proportionable to his estate and 
therefore decent, the Philosophers, disproportionable both to hb 
profession and calling and therefore indecent. 

And yet if we shall examine the same point with a clearer dis- 
cretion, it may be said that whatsoeuer it might become king A" 
lexander of his regal largesse to bestow vpon a poore Philosopher 
▼nasked, that might aswell become the Philosopher io receiue at 
his hands without refusal, and had otherwise bene some empea- 
chement of the kings abilitie or wisedome, which had not b«ie 
decent in the Philosoper, nor the immoderatoesse of the kinges 
gift in respect of the Philosophers meane estate made his accep- 
tance the lesse decent, since Princes liberalities are not measured by 
merite nor by other mens estimations, but by their owne ap- 
petits and according to their greatnesse. So said king Alexander 
very like himselfe to one PeriUus to whom he had geuen a very 
great gift, which he made curtesy to accept, sa3ring it was too much 
for such a mean person, what quoth the king if it be too much for 
thy selfe, hast thou neuer a friend or kinsman that may fare the 
better by it? But peraduenture if any such immoderat gift had 
bene craned by the Philosopher and not Yoluntarily offred by 
the king it had bene vndecent to haue taken it. Euen so if one 
that standeth ypon hb merite, and spares to craue the Princes li- 
beralitie in that which b moderate and fit for him, doth as ynde- 
cently. For men should not expect till the Prince remembred it 
of himselfe and began as it were the gratification, but ought to be 
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put ia remembrannce by humble solicitations, and that is dnetl* 
full & decent, which made king Henry th'eight her Maiesties most 
noble father, and for liberalitj nothing inferiour to king Alexan' 
der the great, aunswere one of his priuie chamber, who prayd him 
to be good &; gracious to a certaine old Knight being his seruant, 
for that he was but an ill begger, if he be ashamed to begge we wil 
thinke scorne to giue. And jet peraduenture in both these cases, 
the yndecencie for too much craning or sparing to crane, might be 
easfly holpen by a decent magnificence in the Prince, as Amatis 
king of JEgjpi very honorably considered, who asking one day 
for one Diopiihus a noble man of his Court, what was become of 
him for that he had not sene him wait of long time, one about the 
king told him that he heard say he was sicke and of some conceit 
he had taken that his Maiestie had but slenderly looked to him, 
Ysing many others very bountifully. 1 beshrew his fooles head 
quoth the king, why had he not sued ynto ys and made ys priuie 
of his want, then added, but in truth we are most to blame our sel- 
ues, who by a mindeful beneficence without sute should haue sup* 
plied his bashfulnesse, and forthwith commannded a great re- 
ward in money & pension to be sent ynto him, but it hapned that 
when the kings messengers entred the chamber of Diopiihus^ he 
had newly giuen yp the ghost: the messengers sorrowed the case, 
and Diopiihus friends sate by and wept, not so much for Diopiihus 
death, as for pitie that he ouerliued not the comming of the kings 
rewaid. Therupon it came euer after to be ysed for a prouerbe that 
when any good tume commeth too late to be ysed, to cal it Diopi* 
ihus reward. 

in Italy and Fraunce I haue knowen it ysed for common pol« 
licie, the Princes to difierre the bestowing of their great liberali- 
ties as Cardinalships and other high dignities 8c offices of ga}me, 
till the parties whom they should seeme to gratifie be so old or so 
sicke as it is not likely they should long enioy them. 

In the time of Charles the ninth French king, I bdng at the 
Spaw waters, there lay a Marshall of Fraunce called Monsieur de 
Sipier^ to yse those waters for his health, but when the Phisitions 
had all giuen him yp, and that there was no hope ofUfe in him, 
came fro the king to him a letters patents oi six thousand crownes 
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jttmlj pension daring his life with many comforiable wordes : 
the man was not so much past remembraance, but he oould say to 
the messenger trop tard^ trap tard^ it shoaid haue come before, 
for in deede H had bene promised long and came not till now that 
he could not &re the better by it. 

And it became king Aniiochusy better to bestow the fiure Lady 
Siraionica his wife vpon his sonne Demetrius who lay sicke for 
her kme and would else haue perished, as the Physitions cunning- 
ly disoouered by the beating of his pulse, then it could become 
Demeiriusiohe inamored with his fetherswife, ortoenioyher of 
his guift, because the fethers act was led by discretion and of a &- 
therly compassion, not grutching to depart from his deerest pos- 
session tosaue his childes life, where as the sonne in his appetite 
had no reason to lead him to loue ynUwfiilly, for whom it had rather 
bene decent to die, then to haue violated his fiithers bed with safetie 
of his life. 

No more would it be seemely for an aged man to play the wan- 
ton like a child, for it stands not with the conueniency of nature, 
yet when king Agesilaus hauing a great sort of little children, was 
one day disposed to solace himself among them in a gallery where 
they plaied, and tooke a little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it 
to keepe them in play, one of his friends seemed io mislike his 
Hghtnes, 6 good friend quoth Agesilaus j rebuke me not for this 
fault till thou haue children of thine owne, shewing in deede that 
it came not of yanitie but of a fatherly aflfectio, ioying in the sport 
and company of his little children, in which respect and as that 
place and time serued, it was dispenceable in him & not indecent. 

And in the choise of a mans delights & maner of his life, there is 
a decencie, and so we say th'old man generally is no fit compa- 
nion for tlie young man, nor the rich for the poore, nor the wise 
for the foolish. Yet in some respects and by discretion it may be o- 
therwise, as when the old man hath the gouernment of the young, 
the wise teaches the foolish, the rich is wayted on by the poore for 
their reliefe, in which regard the conuersation is not indecent. 

And Proclus the Philosopher knowing how euery indeoencie 
is ynpleasant to nature, and namely, how yncomely a thing it is for 
young men to doe as old men doe (at leastwise as young men 
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for the most part doe take it) applyed it very witdly to his pur- 
pose : for hauing his sonne and heire a notable vnthrifl, & deligh« 
tin^ in nothing bat in haukes and hounds, and gay apparreli, and 
such like -vanities, v?hich neither by gentle nor sharpe admoni* 
tions of his iather, could make him leaue. Proclus himselfe not 
onely bare with his sonne, but also vsed it himselfe for company, 
which some of his frends greatly rebuked him for, saying, 6 Pro^ 
clusf an olde man and a Philosopher to play the foole and lasciuious 
more than the sonne. Mary, quoth Proclus^ Sc therefore I do it, 
for it is the next way to make my sonne change his life, when he 
shall see how vndecent it is in me to leade such a life, and for him 
being a yong man, to keepe companie with me being an old man, 
and to doe that which I doe. 

So is it not vnseemely for any ordinarie Captaine to winne the 
victory or any other auantage in warre by fraud & breach of faith : 
as Hanniball with the llomans, but it could not well become the 
Romaines managing so great an Empire, by examples of honour 
and iustice to.doe as Hanniball did. And when Parmefiio in a like 
case perswaded king Alexander to breake the day of his appoint- 
ment, and to set ypon Darius at the sodaine, which Alexander re- 
fused to doe, Parmemo saying, 1 would doe it if I were Alexander ^ 
and I too quoth Alexander if I were Parmenio : but it behooueth 
me in honour to fight liberally with mine enemies, and iustly to o- 
uercome. And thus ye see that was decent in Parmenios action, 
which was not in the king his masters. 

A great nobleman and Counseller in this Realme was secretlie 
aduised by his friend, not to vse so much writing his letters in fa- 
uour of eiiery man that asked them, specially to the ludges of 
the Realme in cases of iustice. To whom the noble man answered, 
it becomes ys Councellors better to vse instance for our friend, 
then for the ludges to sentence at instance: for whatsoeuer we doe 
require them, it is in their choise to refuse to doe, but for all that 
the example was ill and dangerous. 

And there is a decencie iu chusing the times of a mans business 
and as the Spaniard sayes, es tiempo de negotiar^ there is a fitte time 
for euery man to performe his bnsinesse in, & to atted his affaires, 
which out of that time would be yndecent : as to sleepe al day and 
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wake al night, and to goe a hunting bj torch-light, as an olde Eaile 
of Arondel vsed to doe, or for any occasion of little importance, to 
wake a man out of hb sleepe, or to make him rise from his dinner 
to talke with him, or such like importunities, for so we call euery 
ynseasonable action, and the vndecencie of the time. 

Callicratides being sent Ambassador bjr the Lacedemonians, to 
Cirus the young king of Persia to contract with him for money 
and men toward their warres against the Athenians, came to the 
Court at such vnseasonaMe time as the king was yet ui the midst 
of his dinner, and went away againe saying, it is now notimeto 
interrupt the kings mirth. He came againe another day in the after 
noone, and finding the king at a rere-banquet, and to haue taken 
the wine somewhat plentifully, turned back againe, saying, I 
thinke there is no houre fitte to deale with Ctrtet , for he is euer in 
his banquets : I will rather leaue all the busines yndone, then doe 
any thing that shall not become the Lacedemonians : meauing to 
o^ conference of so great importaunce to his 0>untrey, with 
a man so distempered by surfet, as hee was not likely Ui geue him 
any reasonable resolution in the cause. 

One Eudamidas brother to king jigis of Laccdenumiay coming 
by JZenocraies schoole and looking in, saw him sit in his chaire, dis- 
puting with a long hoare beard, asked who it was, one answered, 
Sir it is a wise man and one of them that searches after vertue, and 
if he haue not yet found it quoth Eudamidas when wiU he yse it, 
that now at this yeares is seeking after it, as who would say it is 
not time to talke of matters when they should be put in execution, 
nor for an old man to be to seeke.what vertue is, which all his 
youth he should haue had in ezerciBe. 

Another time comming to heare a notable Philosopher dis- 
pute, it happened, that aU was ended euen as he came, and one gE 
his fiuniliers would haue had him requested the Philosopher to 
beginne againe, that were indecent and nothing ciuill quoth Eu^ 
damidasy for if he should come to me supperlesse when I had sup^ 
ped before, were it seemely for him io pray me to suppe f^^aine 
for his companie ? 

And the place makes a thing decent or indecent, in which con- 
sideration one Euboidas being sent Embassadour into a forraine 
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realme^ smne of his fiunilian todke occasion at the table to piaise 
the wines and women of that country in presence of their owne 
husbands, which th'embassadour misliked, and when supper was 
ended and the gnestes departed, tooke his fianiliars aside, and told 
them that is was nothing decent in astrange country to praise the 
women, nor specially a wife before her huisbands fece, for inconue- 
niencie that might rise thereby, aswell to Che prayser as to the wo- 
man, and that the chiefe commendation of a chast matrone, was 
to be knowen onely to her husband, and not to be obserued by 
stiaungers and guestes. 

And in the vse of appareU there is no litle decency and ynde- 
cencie io be peroeiued, as well for the fashion as the stuffe, for it 
18 comely that euery estate and vocation should be knowen by the 
difierences of their habit : a darke from a lay man : a gentleman 
fiom a yeoman : a souldier from a citizen, and the chiefe of euery 
d^ree fro their inferionn, because in confiision and disorder there 
is no manner of decende. 

The Romaines of any other people most seuere cesurers of de- 
cencie, thought no Tpper garment so comely for a ciuill man as a 
long playted gowne, because it sheweth much gmuitie & also pu- 
dicitie, hiding euery member of the body which had not bin plea* 
sant to behold. In somuch as a certain Procansutt or L^tdf theirs 
dealing one day with P/oiiMn^ kingof Egipt, seeing him dad in a 
straite narrow garment very lasciuiously, diBCouering euery part 
ofhisbody,gauehimagreatcheckeforit: and said, that vnlesse he 
▼sed more sad and comdy gannents, the Romaines would take no 
pleasure to hold amitie with him, for by the wantonnes of his 
garment they would iudge the Tanitie of his mind, not to be wor- 
thy of their constant fri^dship. A pleasant old courtier wearing 
one day in the sight of a great councellonr, after the new guise, a 
fiench doake skarce reaching to the wast, a long beaked douUet 
hanging downe to his thies, & an high paire of silke netherstocks 
that couered all his buttockes and loignes, the CouhceUor marue- 
led to see him in that sort disguised, and otherwiw than he had bin 
woont to be. Sir quoth the Gentleman to excuse it : if I should 
not be able whan I had need to pisse out of my doublet, and to do 
the rest in my netherstocks (ysiii^ the plaine terme) all men would 
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say I were but a lowte, the CoimodUor lauglied hartHj at tbe ab* 
gmdttie of the speech, but what would thoae sower fellowes of 
Rome haae said trowe ye? trody in mine opinion, that all snch 
perMHis as take pleasare to shew their limbes, specially those that 
nature hath comanded out of sight, should be inioyned either to 
go Starke naked, or dse to resort backe to the comely and modest 
iiuhion oi their owne oountrie apparell, vsed by their old hoDOia- 
ble auncestors* 

And there is a dececy of apparrd in respect of the place where it 
is to be vsed : as, in the Court to berichely apparrelled : in the coua« 
trey to weare more plain & homely garmgts. For who would 
not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see a Lady in her milke-house 
with a reluet gowne, and at a bridall in her cassock of mockado : a 
Gentleman of the Countrey among the bushes and briers, goe in 
a pounced dublet and a paire of embrodered hosen, in the Citie to 
weare a frise lerkin and a paire of leather breeches ? yet some such 
phantasticals haue 1 knowen, and one a certaine knight, of all 
ciher the most raine, who commonly would come to the Sessions, 
and other ordinarie meetings and Comnussions in the Countrey, 
so bedect with buttons and aglets of gold and such costly embro- 
deries, as the poore plaine' men of the Countrey called him (for his 
gaynesse) the golden knight. Another -for the like cause was called 
Saint Sunday : I thinke at this day they be so fimne spent, as either 
of the would be content with a good cloath cloake : and this came 
by want of discretion, to disceme and deeme right of deoencie, 
which many Genflemen doe wholly limite by the person or de- 
gree, where reason doeth it by the place and presence : which may 
be such as it might very well become a great Prince to weare courser 
apparreli than in another place or presence a meaner person. 

Neuerthelesse in the yse of a garment many occasions alter the 
decencie, sometimes the qualitie of the person, sometimes of ibc 
case, otherwhiles the countrie custome, and often the constitution 
of lawes, and the very nature of yse it selfe. . As for example a king 
and prince may yse rich and gorgtous apparell decently, so cannot 
a meane person doo, yet if an herald of armes to whom a king gi« 
ueih hb gowne of cloth of gold, or to whom it was incident as a 
fee of lus office, do were the same, he doth it decently, because such 
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hath alwaies bene th^aUowances of heraldes: but if sach herald 
bane worne out, or sold, or lost that gowne, to buy him a new of 
the like stuffe with his owne monj and to weare it, is not decent in 
the eye and iudgement of them that know it. 

And the country custome maketh things decent in yse, as in Asia 
for all men to weare long gownes both a foot and horsebacke: in 
Europa short gaberdins, or clokes, or iackets, euen for their yp« 
per garments. The Turke and Persian to weare great tolibants of 
ten, fifteene, and twentie elles of linnen a peece ypon their heads, 
which can not be remooued : in £ur(^ to were caps or hats, which 
vpon euery occasion of salutation we yse to put of, as a signe of re- 
uerence. In th'East partes the men to make water couring like wo« 
men, with ts standing at a wall. With them to congratulat and sa- 
lute by giuing a becke with the head, or a bende of the bodie, with 
Ys here in England, and in Germany, and all other Northeme parts 
of the world to shake handes. In France, Italic, and Spaine to em« 
brace ouer the shoulder, ynder the armes, at the very knees, accor- 
ding the superiors degrees. With ts the wemen giue their mouth 
to be kissed, in other places their cheek, in many places their hand, 
or in steed of an offer to the hand, to say these words Bezo los tna* 
nos. And yet some others surmounting in all courtly ciuilitie will 
say, Los manos Sf lospiedes* And aboue that reach too, there be that 
will say to the Ladies, Lombra de sus pisadasy the shadow of your 
steps. Which I recite ynto you to shew the phrase of those courtly 
seruitours in yeelding the mistresses honour and reuerence. 

And it is seen that very particular vse of it selfe makes a matter 
of much decencie and yndecencie, without any countrey custome 
or allowance, as if one that hath many yeares worne a gowne shall 
come to be seen weare a iakquet or ierkin, or he that hath many 
yeares worne a beard or long haire among those that had done the 
contrary, and come sodainly to be pold or shauen, it will seeme 
onely to himselfe, a deshight and veiy yndeoent, but also to all 
others that neuer vsed to go so, yntiU the time and custome haue 
abrogated that mislike. 

So was it here in England till her Maiesties most noble father 
for diuers good respects, caused his owne head and all his Cour- 
tiers io be polled and his beard to be cut short. Before that time it 
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was thought more decent both for M men and yonn; to be all 
ghauen and to weaie long haire either rounded or aquare. Now 
againe at this time, the yonng Gentkmen of the Conrt haue taken 
vp the long haire trayling on their shonMers, and thinke it more 
decent : for what respect I would be glad to know* 

The Lacedemonians bearing long bnshes of haire^ finely kept 
ft curled rp, ysed this ciuill argument to maintaine that cnstome. 
Haire (say they) is the rery ornament of nature appointed fat the 
head, which therfore to vse in his most sumptuous degree is ccMne* 
ly, specially for them that be Lordes, MaislerB of men, and of a 
free life, haning alnlitie ft leasure inough to keepe it cleane, and so 
for a signe of seignorie, riches and libertie, the masters of the Lace* 
demonians vsed long haiie. But their rassals, semaunts and shues 
Ysed it short or shauen in signe of seruitude and because they had 
no meane nor leasure io kembe and keepe it cleanely* It was be- 
sides combersome to them hauing many businesse to attende, in 
some seruices there might no maner of filth be fidling firom their 
heads. And to all souldiers it is very nojrsome and a dauilgerous 
disauantage in the warres or in any particular combat, which 
being the most comely profisssion of euery noble young Gentleman, 
it ought to perswade them greatly from wearing long haire. 
If there be any that seeke by long haire to helpe or to hide an ill 
featured face, it is in them allowable so to do, because eueiy man 
may decently reforme by arte, the fitultes and imperfections that 
nature hath wrought in them. 

And all singularities ot afiected parts of a mas behauiour seeme 
mdecet, as for one man to march or iet in the street more stately, or 
to looke more solepnely, or to go more gayly & in other coulours 
or fiishioned garmets then another of the same degree and estate. 

Yet such singularities haue had many times both good liking 
and good sncoesse, otherwise then many would haue looked for. 
As when Dinocrates the famous architect, desirous io he knowen 
io king Alexander the great, and hauing none acquaintance to 
bring hun to the king's speech, he came one day to the Court very 
strangely apparelled in long skarlet robes, his head compast with 
a garland of Laurell, and his foce all to be slicked with sweet oyle, 
and stoode in the kings chamber, motioning nothing to any man : 
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newes of this stranger came to the king, who caused him to bt 
i»oiigbt to his presence, and asked his name, afad the cause of his 
reiiaire to the Court. He aunswer^, his name ymM Dinocraiesihe 
Architect, who came to present his Maiestie with a platforme foi 
his owne deubing, how his Maiestie might buylde a Citie ypon 
the mountaine Athos in Macedonia, which should beare the figure 
of a mans body, and tolde him all how. Forsooth the breast 
and bulke of his body should rest ypon such a flat : that hil should 
be his head, all set with foregrowen woods like haire : his right 
arme should stretch out to such a hollow bottome as might be 
like his hand ; holding a dish conteyning al the waters that should 
serue that Citie : the left arme with his hand should hold a valley 
of all the orchards and gardens of pleasure pertaining thereunto : 
and either legge should lie ypon a ridge of rocke, very gallantly to 
behold, and so should accomplish the full figure of a man. The 
king asked him what commoditie of soyle, or sea, or nauigable 
riuer lay neere ynto it, to be able to sustaine so great a number of 
inhabitants. Truely Sir (quoth Dinocrates) I haue not yet conside- 
red thereof: for in trueth it is the barest part of all the Countrey of 
Macedonia. The king smOed at it, and said very honourably, we 
like your deuice well, and meane to yse your seruice in the buil* 
ding of a Citie, but we wil chuse out a more commodious scituati- 
on : and made him attend in that voyage in which he omquered 
Asia and Egypt, and there made him chiefe Surueyour of his new 
Citie of Alexandria. Thus did Dinocrates singnlaritie in attire 
greatly further him io his aduancement. 

Yet are generally all rare things and such as breede maruell ft 
admiration somewhat holding of the yndecent, as when a man is 
bigger & exceeding the ordinary stature of a man like a Giaunt^ 
or farre vnder the reasonable and common size of men, as a dwarfe, 
and such vndecencies do not angre vs, but either we pittie them or 
scome at them. 

But at all insolent and ynwoonted partes of a mans behauiour, 
we find many times cause to mislike or to be mistrustfull, which 
proceedeth of some yndeoency that is in it, as when a man that 
hath alwaies bene strange & vnacquainted with ys, will suddenly 
become our familiar and domestick : and another that hath bene 
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alwaies steroe and churlish, -wiSbe vpon the raddaine affable and 
carteous, it is ne jther a comely sight, nor a signe of any good to- 
if ardes vs. Which the subtiU Italian well obseraed by the suc- 
cesses thereof, saying in Prouerbe. 

Chi me $a meglio che non iuole^ 

Tradiio me ha o iradir me vuolo. 

He thai speaket me fairer ^ than his wooni was too 
Hath done me harme^ or meanetfor to doo. 

Now againe all maner of conceites that stinre vp any vehement 
passion in a man, doo it by some turpitude or euill and Tndecency 
that is in them, as to make a man angry there must be some iniu- 
ry or contempt offered, to make him enuy there must proceede 
some yndeserued prosperitie of his egall or inferiour, to make him 
pitie some miserable fortune or spectakle to behold. 

And yet in euery of these passions being as it were vndecoi- 
cies, there is a comelinesse to be discerned, which some men can 
keepe and some men can not, as to be angry, or to enuy, or to hate, 
or to pitie, or to be ashamed decently, that is none otherwise then 
reason requireth. This surmise appeareth to be true, for Homer the 
father of Poets writing that famous and most honourable poeme 
called the llliades or warres of Troy : made his commecement the 
magnanimous wrath and anger of AchiUes in his iSrst verse thus : 
fMVfiv oiSi ^M viXio^sQc; ^x^XXeiW. Sing foorth my muse the wrath of 
Achilles Pdeus sonne : which the Poet would ueuer haue done if 
the wrath of a prince had not beene in some sort comely & allow- 
able. But when Arrianus and Curtius historiographers that wrote 
tihe noble gestes of king Alexander the great, came to prayse him 
for many things, yet for lus wrath and anger they reproched him, 
because it proceeded not of any magnanimitie, but vpon surfet & 
distemper in his diet, nor growing of any iust causes, was ex- 
ercised to the destruction of his dearest friends and familiers, and 
not of his enemies, nor any other waies so honorably as th'others 
was, and so could not be reputed a decent and comely anger. 

So may al your other passions be vsed decently though the ve- 
ry matter of their originall be grounded vpon some vndecencie, as 
it is written by a certaine king of Egypt, who looking out of his 
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ifbdow, and seing his owne sonne for some grieuoos offence, car- 
ried bj the officers of his iostice to the place of execution : he ne- 
Uer once changed his countenance at the matter, though the sight 
wereneuer so full of ruth and atrocitie. And it i¥as thought a de- 
cent countenance and constant animositie in the king to be so 
ajB^ted, the case concerning so high and rare a peece of his owne 
iustice. But within few dales after when he beheld out of the sune 
window an old friend and fieimiliar of his, stand begging an almes 
in the streete, he wept tenderly, remembring their old fiimiliarity 
and considering how by the mutabQitie of fortune and frailtie of 
mas estate, it might one day come to passe that he himselfe should 
fall into the like miserable estate. He therfore had a remorse very. 
<XMnely for a king in that behalfe, which also caused him to glue 
cnder for his poore friends plentiftil reliefe. 

But generally to weepe for any sorrow (as one may doe for pi- 
lie) is not so decent in a man : and therefore all high minded per- 
sons, when they cannot cbuse but shed teares, wil tume away their 
fiice as a countenance yndecent for a man to shew, and so will the 
standers by till they haue supprest such passio, thinking it nothing 
decent to behold such an vncomely countenance. But for Ladies 
and women to weepe and shed teares at euery little greefe, it is no- 
thing vncomely, but rather a signe of much good nature 8c meek- 
nes of minde, a most decent propertie for that sexe ; and therefore 
they be for the nu»e part more deuout and charitable, and greater 
geuers of almes than men, and zealous relieuers of prisoners, 
and beseechers of pardons, and such like parts of commiseration. 
Yea they be more than so too : for by the common prouerbe, a wo« 
man will weepe for pitie to see a gosling goe baiefoote. 

But most certainly all things that moue a man to laughter, as 
doe these scurrilities & other ridiculous behauiours, it is for some 
yndecencie that is foSd in them : which maketh it decent for euery 
man to laugh at them. And therefore when we see or heare a na- 
tural foole and idiot doe or say any thing foolishly, we laugh not 
at him s but when he doeth or speaketh wisely, because that is vn* 
like him selfe : and a bufibnne or counterfet foole, to heare him 
speake wisely which is like himselfe, it is no sport at all, but for 
such a counterfait to talke and looke foolishly it maketh vs laugh. 
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becaose it is no part of hb natorall^ fo in eoeiy Tnoo^ 
HUdt be a oertaine absniditie and ditprapcxtioa to nature, andtbe 
qpinion of tlie hearer or beholder to oake the thing ridicnlons. 
Bat for a fixde to taike fooiithly or a wiseman wiad j, there is no 
SQch abntiditie or disproportioa. 

And thoogh at all abiaidifatt we may deocntly langb, & ivhen 
Ihtj be no absnidities not decently, yet in langhing is thne an m* 
deoende for other lespedes sometinie, than of the matter it selfe, 
Which made PhUipput sonne to the fint Christen Emperour^ Phi- 
Uppui Jrabiaii silthig with his fiither one day in the theatre to be* 
hdd the sports, giue his fiither a great rcjyuke because he hoghed, 
saying that it was no comdy coantenanoe for an Emperonr to 
bewray in sochapnUickephioe, nor specially to langfa at eoeiy 
focriUsh toy : the posteritie gaoe the sonne for that cause the name 
of PhUipput Agebuiot or without laughter* 

I hane scene fonaine EmbasBadourB in the Qneenes ptesenoe 
laugh so dissolutely at some rare pastime or sportthiit hath beeae 
made there, that nothing in the world could wone haue beomnen 
them, and otheis inery wise men, whether it haue ben of some plea« 
sant humour and. complexion, or for other d^ult in the spleene, 
or for ffl education or custooie, that oould not ytter any graue and 
earnest speech without laughter, which part was greatly discom* 

I mended in them. 

I And Geero the wisest of .any Romane writois, thought it yn« 

comely for a man to daunce : saying, SalianUm soMum vidi nemu 
nan. I neuer saw any man daunce that was sober and in his right 

I wila, but there byyourleaue he foiled, new our young Couitien 

I will allow it, besides that it u the most decent and comely de- 

meanour of all exultations and reioycements of the hart, which is 
no lesse natarall to man then to be wise <Hr wdl learned, or sober. 

To tell you the. decencies of a number of other behauionrs, one 
might do it to please you with pretie reportes, but to the sUUull 
Courtieri it sbalbe nothing neoessaiy, for they know all by ezpe- 

j isence without learning. Yet some few remembmunces wee wifi 

make you of the most materiall, which our selues haue obserued, 
and so make anend. 

^ It is decent to be affidlile and curteous at meales & meetings, in 

open 
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open assemblies more solemne and straunge, in. place of anthoritie 
and iodgement not fiunQiar nor pleasant, ia counsell secret and 
sad, in ordinary conferences easie and apert, in connersation simple, 
in capitulation subtiU and mistrustful!, at mournings and burials 
sad and sorrowfiill, in feasts and bankets merry & ioyfuH, in Iious« 
hold lexpence pbchiog and sparing, in publicke enta^tainement 
spending and pompous. The Prince to be sumptuous and magtiii' 
ficent, the priuate man liberal! with moderation, a mantol)e in 
giuing free, in asliing spare, in promise slow, in perfoimanoe spee« 
dy, in contract circumspect liut iust, in amitie sincere, in ennimitie 
-wily and cautelous [^dolus an virtM quh in kotte requmty saith the 
Poet] and after the same rate euery sort and mancr of businesse or 
affiure or action hath his decencie and yndeoenoie, either fer the 
time oc place or person or some other circumstaimoe, as Ptiests to 
be sober and sad, a Preacher by his life to giue good example, a 
ludge to be mcormpted, solitaiie and unacquainted with Courti- 
ers or Courtly entertainements, ft as the Philosopher saith Opor* 
tet iuiSeB esse rudem Sf shnpb'cemy without plaite or wrinkle, sower 
in looke and churlish in speach, contrariwise a Courtly Gentle-; 
man to be loftie and curious in countenaunoe, yet sometimeb tf 
ereepety and a curry faueU with his superiours. 

And touching the person, we say it is comdy for a man i»be sl 
lambe in the liouse, and a Lyon in the field, appointing the deoe&'« 
cie of his qualitie by the place, by which reason also we limit tlie 
comdy parts of a woman to consist in foure points, tliat is t^ !» tf 
shrewe in the kitchin, a saint in the Church, an Angel! at the 
bourd, and an Ape in the bed, as the Chronicle reportes by Mi^ 
stresse Shore paramour to king Edward tlie fourth. 

Then also there is a decency in respect of the persons with who 
we do negotiate, as with the great personages his egak lo be so* 
lemne and surly, with meaner men pleasant and p(q[Nilar^ stoule 
with the sturdie and milde with the meek, which is a most decent 
connersation and not reprochfull or vnseemely, as the prouerbe 
goeth, by those that vse the contrary, a Lyon among sheepe aKd a 
sheepe among Lyons. 

Right so in negotiating with Princes we ought to seeke their 
fauour by humflitie & not by stemnesse,^ nor to trafficke with the 
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bj way of indent <x condition, but frankly and by manner of sub- 
mission to their wils, for Princes may be lead but not driuen, nor 
they are to be yanquisht by alk^tion, but must be suffied to haue 
the victorie and be relented vnto : nor they are not to be chalenged 
fer right or iustice, for that is a maner of accusation : nor to be char- 
ged with their promises, for that is a kinde of condemnation : and 
at their request we ought not to be hardly entreated but easily, for 
that is a signe of deffidence and mistrust in their bountie and gra- 
titude : nor to recite the good seruices which they haue receiued at 
our bads, for that is but a kind of exprobratio, but in craning their 
bountie or largesse to remember vnto them all their former bene- 
ficences, making no metion of our owne merites, & so it is thank- 
fiiH, and m pmysing them to their faces to do it very modestly : 
and in their coomiendations not to be excessiue for that is tedi- 
ous, and alwayes sauours of suttelty more then of sincere loue. 

And in spiking to a Prince the voyce ought to be lowe and 
not lowde nor shrill, for th'one is a signe of humilitie th*other (^ 
too much audacitie and presumption. Nor in looking on them 
seeme to ouerlooke them, nor yet behold them too stedfastly, for 
that is a signe of impudence or litle reuerence, and therefore to the 
great Princes OrientaU their seruitours speaking or being spoken 
ynto abbase their eyes in token of lowlines, which behauiour we 
do not obserue to our Princes with so good a discretion as they do : 
Sc such as retire from the Princes presence, do not by & by tume 
tayle to them as we do, but go backward or sideling for a reasona- 
ble space, til they be at the wal or chaber doore passing out of sight, 
and is thouglit a most decent behauiour to their soueraignes. I 
haue heard that king Henry th^eight her Maiesties father, though 
otherwise the most gentle and affable Prince of the world, could 
not abide to haue any man stare in his face or to fix his eye too 
steedily ypon him when he talked with them : nor for a common 
suter to exclame or cry out for instice, for that is offisnsiue and as 
it were a secret impeachement of his wrong doing, as happened 
once to a Knight in this Realme of great worship speaking to the 
king. Nor in speaches with them to be too long, or too much af- 
fected, for th'one is tedious th'other is irksome, nor with lowd ac- 
clamations to applaude them, for that is too popular & rude and 
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betokens either ignoraunce, or seldome accesse to their presence, 
or little frequenting their Ck>UTt8 ; nor to shew too merj or light a 
countenance, for that is a signe of little reueience and is a peece of 
a contempt. 

And in gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him sometimes 
win of purpose, to keepe him pleasant, & neuer to refuse his gift, 
for that is vndutifull : nor to forgiue him his losses, for that is ar- 
rogant : nor to giue him great gifts, for that is either insolence or 
ibUie : nor to feast him with excessiue charge for that is both yaine 
and cnuious, & therefore the wise Prince king Henry the seuenth 
her Maiesties grandfather, if his chaunce had bene to lye at any of 
his subiects houses, or to passe moe meales then one, he that would 
take ypon him to defray the charge of his dyet, or of his officers 
and houshold, he would be maruelously ofiended with it, saying 
what priuate subiect dare vndertake a Princes charge, ot looke in* 
to the secret of his expece ? Her Maiestie hath bene knowne often- 
times to mislike the superfluous expence of her subiects bestowed 
ypon her in times of her progresses. 

Likewise in matter of aduise it is neither decent to flatter him 
for that is seruile, neither to be to rough or plaine with him, for 
that is daungerous, but truly to Counsell & to admonish, grauely 
not greuously, sincerely not sourely : which was the part tliat so 
greatly commended Cineas Counselloui to king Pirrhusy who kept 
that decencie in all his perswasions, that he euer preuailed in ad- 
uice, and carried the king which way he would. 

And in a Prince it is comely to giue ynasked, but in a subiect to 
aske vnbidden : for that first is signe of a bountifull mynde, this.of 
a loyall & confident. But the subiect that cranes not at his Princes 
hand, either he is of no desert, or proud, or mistrustfull of his 
Princes goodnesse : therefore king Henry th^ei^t to one that en- 
treated him to remember one Sir Anthony Rouse with some re* 
ward for that he had spent much and was an ill b^gar : the king 
aunswered (noting his insolencie,) If he be ashamed to begge, we 
are ashamed to giue, and was neuerthelesse one of the most libe- 
rall Prbces of the world* 

And yet in some Courts it is otherwise Tsed, for in Spaine it is 
thought very yndecent for a Courtier to craue, supposing that it ia 
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tlie part of an importune ; theirdbre tbe king of ordinarie callelh 
euery tocond, third or fourth yere for his Checkor roll, and besto- 
weth his mercedes of his o^wne meeie motion, and by discretion ac^ 
cording to euery mans merite and condition. 

And in their commendable delights to be apt and accommo- 
date, as if the Prince be geued to banking, hunting, riding of hor* 
ses, or playing vpon instruments, or any like exercise, the seruitour 
to be the same : and in their other appetites wherein the Prince 
would seeme an example of vertne, and would not mislike to be 
egaUed by others : in such cases it is decent their semitours & sub- 
iects studie to be like to them by limitation, as in wearing their 
haire long or short, or in this or that sort of apparrell, such excep- 
ted as be only fitte for Princes and none els, which were vndecent 
for a meaner person to imitate or counterfet : so is it not comely to 
counterfet thdr yoioe, or looke, or any other gestures that be not 
ordinary and naturall in euery common person : and therefore to 
go vpright, or speake or looke assuredly, it is decent in euery man. 
But if the Prince haue an extraordinarie countenance or manner 
of speech, or bearing of his body, that for a common seruitour to 
counterfet is not decent^ and therefore it was misUked in the £m« 
peror N&ro^ and thon^t yncomely for him io counterfet Aksp'^ 
ander the great, by hekiing his head a little awrie, & neerer toward 
the tone shoulder, because it wa^ not his owne naturall. 

And in a Prince it is decent to goe slowly, and to march with 
leysure, and with a^certaine granditie rather than grauitie: as our 
soueraine Lady and mistresse, the very image of maiestie and mag- 
nificence, is accustomed to doe generally, ynlesse it be when she 
walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate in the colde 
mornings. 

Neuerthelesse, it is not so decoit in a meaner person, as I haue 
obserued in some counterfet Ladies of the Countrey, which vse it 
much to their owne derision. This comelines was wanting in 
Queene Marie j otherwise a very good and honourable Princesse. 
And was some blemish to the Emperor Ferdinandoy a most noble 
minded man, yet so carelesse and forgetfull of himsdfe in that be- 
halfe, as I haue scene him runne rp a paire of staires.so swift and 
nimble a pace, as almost had not become a very meane man, who 
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had not gone in some hastie bnsinesse. 

And in a noble Prince nothing is more decent and velbeseo* 
ming his gteatnesse, than to spare foole speeches, for that breedes 
hatred, and to let none humble suiters depart out of their presence 
(as neere as may be) miscontented. Wherein her Maiestie hath of 
all others a most RegaU gift, and nothing yiferior io the good 
Prince Titus Vespasianus in that point. 

Also, not to be passionate for snudl detriments or offences, nof 
to be a reuenger of them, but in cases of great ininrie, and specially 
of dishonors : and therein to be very sterne and ymdicatiue, for that 
sauours of Princely magnanimitie : nor to seeke reuenge ypon base 
and obscure persons, oner whom the conquest is not glorious, nor 
the yictorie honourable, which respect moued our soueraign Ltuly 
(keeping alwaies the decorum of a Princely penon) at her first 
comming to the crowne, when a knight of this Realme, who had 
very insolently behaued himselfe toward her when she was Lady 
Elizabeihy fell ypon his knee to her, and besought her pardon : sus^ 
pecting (as there was good cause) that he should haue bene sent to 
the Tower, she said ynto him most mildly : do you not know that 
we are descended of the Lion, whose nature is not to harme or pray 
ypon the mouse, or any other such small yermin ? 

And with these exaples I thinke sufficient to leaue, geuing you 
information of this one point, that all your figures Poeticall or 
Rhethoricall, are but obscruations of strange speeches, and such a^ 
without any arte at al we should vse, & comonly do, euen by yeiy 
nature without discipline. But more or lesse aptly and decently, or 
scarcely, or aboundantly, or of this or that kind of figure, & one of 
ys more the another, according to the dispositiS of our nature, c5^ 
stitutio of the heart, & facilitie of each mans ytterace ; so as we may 
conclude, that nature her selfe suggesteth the figure in this or that 
forme : but arte aydeth the iudgement of his yse and application, 
which genes me occasion finally and for a fiill conclusion to this 
whole treatise, to enforme you in the next chapter how art should 
be ysed in all respects, and specially in this behalfe of language, and 
when the natural is more conmiendable then the artificiall, and 
contrariwise. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

THAT THB GOOD POST OR MAKER OUGHT TO BIMSMBLB HII ARTB, AND* 

III WHAT CAIBt THB ARTIFICIAU. tt MORE COMMEHDED THEE 

THE MATURALL, AND COETRARIWUB. 

Akd now (most excellent Queene) hauing largely said of Po* 
ets & Poesie, and about what matters they be employed : then 
of aU the commended fourmes of Poraiesi thirdly of metricall 
proportions^ such as do appertaine to our Tulgar arte : and last of 
all set forth the poetic^ ornament cosisting chiefly in the beautte 
and gallantnesse of his language and stile^ and so haue apparelled 
him to our seeming^ in all his gorgious hafailliments^ and pulling 
him first from the carte to the schoole^ and from thence to the 
Court, and preferred him to your Maiesties seruice^ in that place 
of great honour and magnificence to geue enterteinment to Prin- 
ces, Ladies of honour, Gentlewomen and Gentlemen, and by his 
many moodes of skill, to serue the many humors of men thither 
haunting and resorting, some by way of solace, some of serious ad* 
uise, and in matters aswell profitable as pleasant and honest. Wee 
bane in our humble conceit sufficiently perfourmed our promise 
or rather dutie to your Maiestie in the description of this arte, so 
alwaies as we leaue him not ^nfunusht of one peece that best be- 
seemes that place of any other^ and may serue as a principall good 
lesson for al good makers to beare cotiiuially in mind^ in the vsage 
of this science: which is, that being now lately become a Courtier 
he shew not himself a craftsman, & merit to be disgraded, & with 
•come sent back againe to the shop, or other place of his first facul- 
tie and callings but that so wisely & discreetly he behaue himselfe 
as he may worthily retaine the credit of bis place^ and profession of 
a very Courtier, which is in plaine termes, cunningly to be able to 
dissemble. But (if it please your Maiestie) may it not seeme inough 
for a Courtier to know how to weare a fether, and set his cappe a 
flaunt, his chaine en echarpcy a straight buskin at inglesse, a loose alo 
Turquesqucy the cape alia Spaniola^ the breech a la Franfoise^ and by 
twentie maner of new fashioned garments to disguise his body, 
and his face with as many countenances, whereof it seemes Hum 
be many that make a very arte, and studie who can shew himselfe 
most fine, I will not say most foolish and ridiculous t or perhaps 
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lather that he could dissemble his conceits as well as his counte- 
nances, so as he neuer speake as he thinkes, or thinke as he speaks, 
and that in any matter of importance his words and his meaning 
very seldome meeie : for so as I remember it was concluded by ys 
setting foorth the figure AlUgoriay which therefore not imperti- 
nently we call the Courtier or figure of (aire semblant, or b it not 
perchance more requisite our courtly Poet do dissemble not onely 
his countenances & coceits, but also all his ordinary actions of be« 
hauiour, or the most part of the, whereby the better to winne his 
purposes & good aduantages, as now & then to haue a ioumey or 
sicknesse in his sleeue, thereby to shake of other importunities of 
greater consequence, as they yse their pilgrimages in Fraunce, the 
Diet in Spaine, the baines in Italy ? and when a man is whole to 
fiEtine himselfe sicke to shunne the businesse in Court, to entertaine 
time and ease at home, to salue oflSsnces without discredite, to win 
puiposes by mediation in absence, which their presence would ey- 
ther impeach or not greatly preferre, to barken after the popular 
opinions and speech, to entend to their more priuate solaces, to 
practize more deepely both at leasure & libertie, & when any pu* 
blique affaire or other attept & counsaile of theirs hath not recea* 
ued good successe, to auoid therby the Princes present reproofe, to 
coole their chollers by absence, io winne remorse by lamentable 
reports, and reconciliation by friends intreatie. Finally by seque- 
string themselues for a time fro the Court, to be able the freelier & 
deerer to disceme the fiurtions and state of the Court and of al the 
world besides, no lesse then doth the looker on or beholder of a 
game better see into all pomts of auauntage, then the player him- 
selfe ? and in dissembling of diseases which I pray you ? for 1 haue 
obserued it in the Court of Fraunce, not a burning feuer or a plu- 
risie, or a palsie, or the hydropick and swelling gowte, or any other 
l^e disease, for if they may be such as may be either easily discer- 
ned or quickly cured, they be ill to dissemble and doo halfe hand- 
somly seme the tume. 

But it must be either a dry dropsie, or a megrim or letarge, or a 
fistule in anoy or some such other secret disease, as the common con- 
uersant can hardly discouer, and the Phisition either not speedily 
heale^ or not honestly bewray ? of which infirmities the scoflSng 
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Patquiiyif rcidy Fieusvetiat renum dolor mpenetdrrus. Or as 1 luuie 
seene in diuen places where manj make theielueB hart whole^ whe 
in deede thejr are full sicke, bearing itfltontly o«it to the hazaid of 
their healthy rather then they would be suspected of any lothsome 
infirmity, which might inhibit the firo the Princes presence, or en- 
terteinmet of the ladies. Or as someother do to bean a port of state 
ft plentie when they haue neither penny nor possession, that they 
may not se^ma to droope, and be reiected as vnwortby or insuffi-' 
cient for the greater seruices, or be pitied for their ponertie, which 
they hold for a marueiloos disgrace, as did the poore Squire of Ca- 
stile^ who had rather dine with a sheepes head at home Sc drinke 
a cruse of water to it, then to haue a good dinner giuen him by 
his friend who was oc^ing ignorant of his pouertie. Or as otben 
do to make wise they be poore when they be riche, to shnnne 
therdi>y the puUicke charges and vocations, fiir men are not now 
a dayes (specially in states of Otigarchie as the most in our age) cal- 
led so much for their wisedome as for their wealth, also to anoyde 
enuie of neighbours or bounties in conuersation, finr whosoeoer is 
reputed rich cannot without reproch, but be either a lender or a 
qiender. Or as others do to seeme very busie when they haue no* 
thing to doo, and yet will make themselues so occupied and ouer- 
laden in the Princes affaires, as it is a great matter to haue a couple 
of wordes with them, when notwithstanding they lye sleepily on 
their beds all an after noone, or sit solemnly at cardes in their 
chambers, or enterteyning of the Dames, or laughing and gibing 
with theur ^miliars foure houres by the docke, whiles the poote 
sttter desirous of his dispatch is aunswered by some Secretarie or 
page il fault aUendre^ Monsieur is dispatching the kings bosinesse 
into Languedock, Prooence, Piemont, a common phrase with the 
Secretaries of Frace. Or as 1 haue obserued in many of the Princes 
Courts of Italic, to seeme idle when they be earnestly occupied 8c 
entend to nothing but mischieuous practises, and do busily ne- 
gotii^ by coulor of otiation. Or as otiiers of them that go ordina- 
rily to Church and neuer pray to winne an opinion of holinesse : 
or pray still apace, but neuer do good deede, and gene a begger a 
penny and spend a pound on a harlot, to speake fiiire to a mans 
fiice, and foule behinde his backe, to set him at his trencher and yet 
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sit on his skirts for so we vse to say bj a fayned friend, then also to 
be rough and churlish in speach and apparance, but inwardly affec- 
tionate and fauouring, as I haue sene of the greatest podestates and 
grauest iudges and Presidentes of Parliament in Fraunce. 

These & ftuiny such like disguisings do we find in mans beha- 
uiour, & specially in the Courtiers of forraine Countreyes, where 
in my youth I was brought yp, and very well obserued their ma- 
ner of life and conuersation, for of mine owne Countrey I haue 
not made so great experience. Which parts, neuerthelesse, we al- 
low not now in our English maker, because we haue geuen him the 
name of an honest man, and not of an hypocrite : and therefore 
leaning these manner of dissimulations to all base-minded men, & 
of vile nature or misterie, we doe allow our Courtly Poet to be a 
dissembler only in the subtilties of his arte : that is, when he is most 
artificial!, so to disguise and cloake it as it may not appeaie, nor 
seeme to proceede from him by any studie or trade of rules, but to 
be his natarall : nor so euidently to be descried, as euery ladde that 
leades him shall say he is a good scholler, but will rather haue him 
to knowcf his arte well, and little to vse it. 

- And yet peraduenture in all points it may not be so taken, but 
in such onely as may discouer his grossenes or his ignorance by 
some schoUerly affectation : which thing is very irkesome to all 
men of good trayning, and specially to Courtiers. And yet for all 
that our maker may not be in all cases restrayned, but that he may 
both vse, and also manifest his arte to his great praise, and need no 
more be ashamed thefeof, than a shomaker to haue nmde a cleanly 
shoe, or a Carpenter tb haue buylt a faire house. Therefore to dis- 
cussc and make this point somewhat cleerer, to weete, where arte 
ought ijo appeare, and where not, and when the naturall is more 
commendeble than the artificiall in any humane action or work- 
manship, we wil examine it further by this distinction. 

In some cases we say arte b an ayde and coadiutor to nature, 
and a iurtherer of her actions to good effect, or peraduenture a 
meane to supply her wants, by renforcing the causes wherein shee 
IB impotent and defectiue, as doth the arte of phisicke, by helping 
the naturall concoction, retention, distribution, expulsion, and other 
Tertues, in a weake. and ynhealthie bodie. Or as the good gar- 
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diner seasons his soyle bj sundrie sorts of compost : as macke or 
marie, clay or sande, and many times by bloud, or lees of oyle or 
yftae, or stale, or percbaunce with more costly drugs : and waters 
his plants, and weedes bis berbes and floures, and prunes bis bran- 
ches, and vnleaues bis bougbes to let in the sunne : and twentie 
other waies cherisheth them, and cureth their infirmities, and so 
makes that neuer, or very seldome any of them miscarry, but Imqg 
foorth their flours and fruites in season. And in both these cases 
it is no smal praise for the Phisition ^ Ganiiner to be called good 
and cunning artificers. 

In another respect arte is not only an aide and coadiutor to na* 
ture in all her actions, but an alterer of them, and in some sort a 
snrmounter of her skill, so as by meanes of it her owne effects shall 
appeare more beautifuU or straunge and mufaculous, as in both 
cases before remembred. The Phisition by the cordials hoe 
will geue his patient, shall be able not onely to restore the de- 
cayed spirites of man, and render him health, but s^lso to prolong 
the terme of his life many yeares ouer and aboue the stint of his 
first and naturall constitution. And the Gardiner by hb arte will 
not onely make an herbe, or flowr, or fruite, come forth in his sea- 
son without impediment, but also will embellish the same in ver* 
tue, shape, odour and taste, that nature of her selfe woolde neuer 
haue done : as to make the single gillifloure, or marigold, or daisie, 
double : and the white rose, redde, yellow, or carnation, a bitter 
mellon sweete ; a sweete apple, soure ; a plumme or cherrie without 
a stone ; a peare without core or kernel!, a goord or coucumber 
like to a home, or any other figure he will : any of which things 
nature could not doe without mans help and arte. These actions 
also are most singular, when they be most artificiall. 
. In another respect, we say arte is neither an aider nor h surmou- 
ter, but onely a bare immitatour of natures works, following and 
counterfeyting her actions and effects, as the Marmesot doth many 
countenances and gestures of man, of which sorte are the artes 
of painting and kerning, whereof one represents the naturall by 
light colour and shadow in the superficiall or flat, the other in <i 
body massife expressing the full and emptie, euen, extant, rabbe- 
ted, hollow, or 'irhatsoe.uer other figure and passion of quantities 
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So also the Alchimist counterfeits gold, siluer, and all other met« 
tals, the Lapidarie pearles and pretioas stdbes by glasse and othei' 
substances falsified, and sophisticate by arte. These men also be 
praised for their craft, and their credit is nothing empayred, to say 
that their conclusions and effiscts are very artificial!. Finally in an- 
other respect arte is as it were an encountrer. and contrary to na- 
ture, producing effects neither like to hers, nor by participation 
with her operations, nor by imitation of her patemes, but makes 
things and produceth efiects altogether strange and diuerse, Sc of 
such forme & qualitie (nature alwaies supplying stuffe) as she ne« 
uer would n<Mr could haue done of her selfe, as the carpenter that 
builds a house, the ioyner that makes a table or a bedstead, the tai- 
lor a garment, the Smith a locke or a key, and a number of likCi in 
which case the workman gaineth reputation by his arte, and praise 
when it is best expressed & most apparat, & most studiously. Man 
also in aU his actios that be not altogether naturall, but are gotten 
by study & discipline or exercise, as to daunce by measures, to sing 
by note, to play on the lute, and such like, it is a praise to be said an 
artificial! dauncer, singer, & player on instruments, because they be 
not exactly knowne or done, but by rules & precepts or teaching 
of schoolemasters. But in such actios as be so naturall & proper to 
man, as he may become excellent therein without any arte or imi- 
tation at all, (custome and exercise excepted, which are requisite to 
euery action not numbred among the vital! or animal) and where- 
in nature should seeme to do amisse, and man suffer reproch to be 
found destitute of them : in those to shew himseife rather artifici- 
al! then natural!, were no lesse to be laughed at, then for one that 
can see well inough, to vse a paire of spectacles, or not to heare but 
by a trunke put to his eare, nor feele without a paire of ennealed 
glooues, which things in deed helpe an infirme sence, but annoy 
the perfit, and therefore shewing a disabilitie natural! mooue ra- 
ther to scome then commendation, and to pitie sooner then to 
prayse. But what else is language and ytterance, and discourse & 
persuasion, and argument in man, then the vertues of a wel! con-* 
sdtute body and minde, little lesse naturall tiien his very sensual! 
actions, sauing that the one b perfited by nature at once, the other 
not without exercise & iteration ? Peraduenture also it wilbe gran« 
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ted, that a man sees better and diBcernes more brimly his edOimiiy 
and h^res and feeles more exactly by vse and often hearing and 
feeliog and seing, & though it be better to see with spectacles then 
not to see at all, yet is their praise not egall nor in any mans indge- 
ment comparable: no more is that which a Poet makes by arte and 
precepts rather then by naturall instinct : and that which he doth 
by IcHig meditation rather then by a snddaine inspiration, or with 
great pleasure and faciUitie then hardly (and as they are woont to 
say) in spite of Nature or Minerua, then which nothing can be more 
irksome or ridiculous. 

And yet I am not ignorant that there be artes and methodes 
both to speake and to perswade and also to dispute, and by which 
the naturall ia in some sorte relieued,as th*eyeby his spectacle, Isay 
idieued in his imperfection, but not made more perfit then the 
naturall, in which respect I call those artes of Grammer, Logicke^ 
and Ifhetorick not bare imitations, as the painter or keruers craft 
and worke in a forraine subiect viz. a liudy purtraite in his table 
of wood, but by long and studious obseruation rather a repetitio or 
reminiscens naturall, reduced into perfecticm, and made prompt 
by vse and exercise. And so whatsoeuer a man speakes or per* 
swades he doth it not by imitation artificially, but by obseruation 
naturally (though one foUow another) because it is both the same 
imd the like that nature doth suggest : but if a popingay speake, 
she doth it by imitation of mans voyce artificially and not natu* 
rally being the like, but not the same that nature doth suggest to 
man. But now because our maker or Poet is to play many parts 
and not one 'alone, as first to deuise his plat or subiect, then to fit- 
shion his poeme, thirdly to vse his metricall proportions, and last 
of all to vtter with pleasure and delight ; which restes in his maner 
of language and stile as hath bene said, whereof the nmny moodes 
and straunge phrases are called figures, it is not altogdher with 
him as with the crafts man, nor altogith^ otherwise then with 
the crafts man, for in that he vseth his metricall proportions by 
appointed and harmonicall measures and distaunces, he is like the 
Carpenter or loyn^, for borrowing their tymber and stuffe of nature, 
they appoint and order it by art otherwise then nature would doe, 
and worke effiscts in apparance contraiy to hers. Abo in that 
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which the Poet speakes or reporti of another mans tale or doings, 
as Homer oiPriamus or Vlissesyhe is as the painter or kemer that 
vorke bj imitation and representation in a fonrein snbiect, in that 
he speakes figuratiuely^ or argues subtillie) or perswades copiously 
and yehemently, he doth as the cunning gardiner that vsing na* 
ture as a coadiutor, furders her conclusions & many times makes 
her eflfectes more absolute and straunge. But for that in our ma» 
ker or Poet, which restes onely in deuise and issues from an excel* 
lent sharpe and quick inuention, holpen by a cleare and bright 
phantasie . and imagination^ he is not as the painter to counterfiute 
the natuxall by the like eflfects and not the same, nor as the gardi* 
aer aiding nature io worke both the same and the like, nor as the 
Carpenter to worke effixrtes ytterly vnlike, but euen as nature her 
selfe working by her owne peculiar vertue and proper instinct 
and not by example or meditation or exercise as all other artifi- 
cers do, is then most admired when he is most naturall and least 
srtificiall. And in the fieates of his language and vtterance, because 
they hold aswell of nature to be suggested and vttered as by arte 
to be polished and reformed. Therefore shall our Poet receaue 
prayse for both, but more by knowing of his arte then by ynseaso^ 
nable vsing it, and be more commended for his naturall eloquence 
then for his artificiall, and more for his artificiall well desembled, 
then for the same ouermuch affected and grossely or vudiscretly 
bewrayed, as many makers and Oratours do. 

THE CONCLCSIOir. 

And with this (my most gratious soueraigne Lady) I make an 
end, humbly beseeching your pardon, in that I haue presumed 
to hold your eares so long annoyed with a tedious trifle, so as 
vnlesse it proceede more of your owne Princely and naturall num« 
suetude then of my merite, I feare greatly least you may thinck of 
me as the Philosopher Plato did of Aniceris an inhabitant of the 
Citie CirenCf who being in troth a very actiue and artificiall man 
in driuing of a Princes Charriot or Coche (as your Maiestie might 
be) and knowing it himselfe well enough, comming one day into 
Flatos schoole, and hauing heard him largely dispute in matters 

1*1 iij 
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Philotopbtcall, 1 pray yoa (qnoth be) geae me leane abo> to si/ 
somewhat of injme arte, and in deede shewed so inaDy trickes of 
his cmming how to buiche forth and stay, and chaange pace, 
and tnme and winde his Coche, this way and that way, yphill 
downe hilt, and also in eoen or rough groond^ that he nuule the 
whole assembUe wonder at him. Quoth Plato being a graue per- 
sonage, yerely in myne opinion thb man should be vtterly ynfit 
for any seruice of greater importance then to driue a Coche. It 
is great pitie that so prettie a fellow, had not occupied his braynes 
in studies <^ more consequence. Now I pray God it be not 
thought so of me in describing the toyes of this our ruigar art.^ 
But when I consider how euery thing hath his estimation by 
oportunitie, and that it was but the studie of my yonger yeara in 
which yanitie raigned. Also that 1 write to the pleasure c^ a Lady 
and a most gratious Queene, and neither to Priestes nor ta 
Piophetes or Philosophers. Besides finding by experience, that 
many times idlenesse is lesse harmefiill then ynprofitable oceupa* 
tion, dayly seeing how these great aspiring mynds and amlntioua 
heads of the world seriously searching to deale in matters of state, 
be often times so busie and earnest that they were better vnoc* 
cupied, and peraduenture altogether idle, 1 presume so much ypon 
your Maiesties most milde and gracious iudgement howsoeuer 
yoa conceiue of myne abilitie to any better c»r greater seruice, 
that yet in this attempt ye wil allow of my loyall and good intent 
alwayes endeuouring to do your Maiestie the best and greatest 
of those seruices 1 can^ 
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AhboBer^ or tlie Tapinons, 154, 9X6, 
Abod€f or die figure Commoratioy 194. 
Abue^ or die figure Catacbrens, 150. 
Abuitt of Manlft Life reprehended by 

Poesy, f 4. 
Acatukctiek venCf l(Xr« 
Accenty time, and stir, perceiTed in a man's 

▼oice, and makes the fiowmg of a 

meter, 64. 
AekUU9, S, 147, SOO, 802. 
Aeiiem cnaUafeUedy or Pragmatogra- 

phia, 800. 
Aaft^Hf or the Uncouth, 814. 
AdaMmtdEve^BApromy 18. 
AdamBeU, 69. 

^dMtM«iic«, or the Paramologia, 190. 
JEneoM, 175, 179, 181, 196, 889. 
JEteuUipiuif 818. 
^$opf 805. 
Agamemmn^ 8, 181. 
Age$Uam$f fondness for his children, 834. 
Alextmder, 18, 805, 888, tt5y 838, 933, 

835, 840, 848, 848. 
AUxmder, Pope, 11. 
AlUgarioy or false semblant, 155. 
AUUeniive teru^ spechnen of, 1 1. 
iHMONfsr, 17. 
AlphomkOy 158. 
AlfhmuMM^ 17. 
AUm^ duke of, 146. 
Andmgty or the Periphrasis, 161. 
Amingwom9y or Che Amphibologia, 217. 
AmmctmM use lUming Tcrsicles, 7. 
Amphihokgi^ or the Ambiguous, 817. 



AmpkibmeehiUy 56, 
AmphimaeeTy 56, 57. 

ilMJMION, 4, 6. 

AmpkUhMier of the Romans, 89. 
iliMcAuionf, or the Impartener, 190. 
Anaeremiy 20, 75, 84, 811. 
AmidijpllMUj or the Redouble, 167. 
Afudogief or convenient proportion, 819. 
Anaphora^ or figure of report, 165. 
AmnDagwmy 838. 
Ancient poets obtained surnames by their 

writings, 19. 
Anicerisy 857. 

Antenag>ofef or the Reeompencer, 180. 
Awthmuney Emperor, 881. 
AnikropopatkUy 88. 
AniibaeehiuMy 57. 
i^N^MWiitdef, 13. 

AntimetmuUj or the Coonterchange, 174. 
AniioehMBy king, transfers his wife to his 

son, 834. 
AnhoehuBy 999, 883. 
AnHjAmm, or the Bro«d flout, 159. 
AwHpaphorOy or figure of Responce, 170. 
Antitinphey or the Counter turn, 165. 
AniUheton, or the Reni;onter, 175. 
Ant&nommrioy or the Snmamer, 151. 
Apkrodiicui, 14. 
ApolUy 83, 814. 

Apopikoiretny or epigrammatic poesies, 47. 
^IMria, or the doubtful], 189. 
Apotiopim^ or the figure of silence, 139. 
Apo§tr$phey or the turn tale, 198. 
Arnius, 35, 
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AnoBiQ, 48. 
Aritteplumay 20, ItS. 

AriatoiU^ IS, 191, t25. 

AfUkmM^ defined, 57. 

Jsm ^ BH/otN, beatowi a kiis on CSiaitier, 
ibr his golden poems, 16. 

Arrimuj 24C. 

Ankoty Dnke of, 158. 

^r< ^ Poetry f set down by Tulgar prin- 
ciple for an EoglishmaB's use, 19. 

Jrf Aar, K. 53. 

Anmiel, Henry Earl of, as an Ambassador, 
spoke English^ ff7. 

Js<€ismas, or the Meny scoff, 158. 

iljfrottMMrf, commence in poets, 6. 

ilfonaelasif, or tiie Reboond, 173. 

AtkenianSf S3, 

AtkMy a mountain in Macedonia, de8ig;Bed 
by Dinocrates to bnUd a city upon, of the 
figure of a man, 241 « 

Atiiia, 8. 

AttriiutUmf figure of, 152. 

AvtmceTf or Auzesis, 182« 

Atiguihu, 44, 125, 126. 

Aviceima, 17. 

AwreUui, 126, 176. 

Aftricular Jigureiy their diversity of sound 
and tune, 134. 

, of little alteration, 135. 

■ ■ , working by disorder, 140. 

, surplusage, 142. 

, exchange, 142. 
-, tunable and melodins, and 



affect not the mind but veiy little, 144. 
AuxesUj or the Avancer, 182. 

BaodUMs, 57. 

Baeehuiy 28, 150. 

Btwn, Sir Nichobs, 116, 117. 

BaHol, 206. 

Barbarunu contmucd the reputation of 

rhyming poesy, 8. 
JBoriarismiis, or foreign speech, 209. 
Borbanfy origin of the word^ 210. 
BoirocAMnyoiiMcAta, 125. 
JMtanw, 45. 
Betmclerky Hen. the first, 151. 



Bmdimpes, Serj. salutation of Q. Elic. 217. 

B^vyf of Southampton, 34, 69* 

Bias, 129. 

BimiUMty 56. 

BistUkMei, of the breaking, 108« 

Bt<A«M,kmgof, 176. 

BiHertmaUf or the Sarcasmns, 158. 

BamphMogim, or pompous speech, 217. 

BrmdMoffmy or the cotted comma, 178. 

BriHoMy 49. [Breton.} 

Brmddiiekf made Charles 5th excuse the 
word ingrate firom an £n|^ ambas- 
sador, 226. 

BuekhMnty Thomas Lord, 49, 51. 

Budeua, 123. 

BulUyu, 197. 

CaeempkatoHf or the figure of foul 

speech, 212. 
Osfor, 116^ 126, 145, 174, 205, 222. 
Cuckemphaiim^ or foul speech, 157. 
CaeomahHoHf or the Misplacer, 212. 
CaeezdiOy or fond affection, 210. 
Codf, Jack, 218. 
Codenee^ by which meter is made sunpho^ 

nicall, 65, 
CmUty$, 197. 
Ca2iigiil«,126. 
(Udittenea, 225. 
CtOiHo, n, 
CaUxhu, Pope, 10. 
Cattiar^idet considered a banquet an unfit 

time fi>r the business of aa Ambassa- 

dour^ 236. 
CaOimMkui, 20, 33. 
CmmMM use rhiming versicles, 7. 
Cmtabmqui upon benches, their audience, 

69. 
Cos Tfinir, 77. 
Coro/as C^hau, 11. 

CtBUukre$U, or the figure of abuse, 150. 
(kUaieetiekf or maimed verse, 107. 
Cailurine qf CosHIs, 226. 
Cato, 158, 174, 176, 189. 
CateUas, 13, 20, 43, 85. 
Cdbu, ft, 
Ceres, 23, 28, 150. 
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Ceture^ detcribed, 58, 59» 60, 61, 6S. 
Ckaldea bad metrical poesy and rhimey 7, 
CkaUmn^ TkomoM^ 51. 
Changihig^ or the HipaUage, 143. 
Chmiemtes, iiieo of ciyil and gracioiH be- 

bavioor, 120. 
CkanenHmMs, or tbe Privy nipp, 159. 
C/Wtfy if wiin^ay 8. 
Charles 5th, 158, 159, 2S6. 
CharU» iz. K. of France, SS3. 
CAarii«r, Master Alhun, kissed while sleep. 

lag by Ann of Britam, for bis golden 

poems, 15. 
Ckmcer, Geffrejfy supposed to have bad the 

Manor of New Hobn, Oxford^ by gift 

of Rich. Il.y It. 
y 48, 49, 50, 54, 6%, 71, 7ft, 75, 

ISO, i7r, 187, too. 

CheriOmg, IS. 

Chimertu, of the Imagination, 15. 

Cknmograpkia, or the counterfeit time, SOO. 

Cicero, SS, 26, 1S3, 131, 244. 

Cheae, 247. 

Ctrene, 257. 

druM, 236. 

Cleomaief, 222, 223. 

CUeeceneeii, or the figure of Noema, 193. 

CUfmax, or the Marching figure, 173* 

Cl^mm of the Cloogh, 69. 

OMm, 152. 

ColoN, its use in poetry, 61. 

Comedies, old and new,where performed, 29. 

Comedy, old and new, described, 25. 

Comtc poets ; ancient ones, 20. 

Comma, its effect in poetry, 61. 

CoMMioM sayings in rbime, 10. 

C0miii««fM, or the figure of abode, 194. 

Conchuun, 257. 

Concord, in measnre and distance when 

commendable, 68. 

described, 70, 71. 

Congeries, figure of, 198. 
Coiutantiue Gepronimus, 169. 
Cethwmi, name for buskins of leather, 27. 
Counierchange, or Antimetavole, 174. 
CoutUeifai representation, or Hypoti- 

pOBiSy 199. 



ComUer-twm, or Antistroph, 165. 

CoupU<UmMe, or the Poliandeton, 146. 

CoarHer, or figure of fair semblant^ 251. 

Comiier, somewhat bookish, his ccnrare 
on Monks, 10. 

CoMTiter*! lifedispraisedy 10. 

Cowrtien use twenty manner of finhioi^ed 
garments to disguise the body, 250, 

Courtly Poety only to dissemUe in the 
subtleties of his art, 253. 

Crates, 171. 

Cresseid, 5Q, 54, 177. 

Cross^ouplkig, orSyneciosis, 172 

Cuehoo-opd, or Underiay, 167. 

Cupid, 150, 172, 175. 

Curious, or the Periergiay 216. 

Curtius, 242. 

Curry faaell, or Psradiastole, 154. 

Customs of salutation In Tarions coun- 
tries, 239. 

Cmtted comma, or Brachiologa, 178. 

Cynthia and Endimion, 15. 

Cyncs,33. 

DaetU, or feet of three tfanesi 103. 

DactUus, 56. 

Dampete, K. of Spain, 206. 

Danae, 22. 

Ihaie, 48. 

Darius, 235. 

Damd, 6, 12, 23, €0, 

Decency in behaYiour, necessaiy to a poet 
or maker, 231. 

, sulgect to variety, 220. 

, of apparel, a distinction to pre- 
vent confusion : various fiuhions and man- 
ners described, witii incidental stories, 
237--249. 

Decorum in speech, pleasmg, 218. 

De Deeoro, a work by Puttenham, 231. 

DrfaaU, the figure of, 136. 

Delphos, 217. 

Demetrius laying side of love for his mother- 
in-law Stratonica, obtains her by gift 
from his father, 234. 

DemacriiuB, 85. 

Dtmmi£s, or good angeb, 4. 
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Dtolutf, or Che Difmenibrar, 165. 

Di^kgUmug, or rigbt reasoner, 196. 

Diame^ S9, t4ir, 

Diekologiaj or the figure of ezcmey 191. 

Dido, 175. 

D^ereneef or the Otismos, 199. 

Dimteraiei adopted a fantwtic dren for the 

purpose of introdoctioii to Alexander, S40. 
Bir^i a luaaner of imprecation agaimt 

enemies, 46. 
JHrtetor, or the Gnome, 197. 
DiaabUr, or Metosis, 154, 185. 
Di$dmt^ or Insnlutio, 175. 
I>Umembrer, or Dialisis, 185* 
Dupaidur, or the Expeditis, 195. 
DUltmeesy or concord defined, 70, 71. 
DisMbntar, or Merismns, 185. 
D&mUiMy 1S6. 

DcMe supply, or the Sillepsis, 15r« 
DouhUr, or the Ploche, 168. 
DawbifnUy or the Aporia, 189. 
Drie moeky or Ironia, 157. 
Dffwr, Edward, 49, 51, 141, 198. 

Eeeko sound, or EpanalepsiB, 167. 
EeUpiUf or the figure of default, 136. 
Eekgue, for what purpose invented, 90. 
Echgueif and pastoral poems in the low or 

base stile, 127. 
EcphonuUy or the Outcry, 177. 
fdmund. Ironside, 151. 
Mia oard, the Conlessor, 151. 
' ' ' "> *^» i» 206. 
m,S, 48, 197, 206. 



EttuMk, the English Diana, 147. 
— , Brilon maiden queen, 151. 
Verses on Q. of Scots, 207. 



-,1V. 12, 245. 
-,vi. 40,141,158. 



JEdvurdf, Richard, 51. 

JEiffioc poets, ancient ones, 20. 

EUgif, a pitious metre, 39. 

EUgibeihf Queen, a most excellent poet, 2. 

, in imitation, like Venus, Diana, 

Pallas, and Juno, 2. 

, her attributes, 147. 

y her learned, delicate, and noble 

I, 51, 151. 

— , roundels in her praise, 81,82. 

— , devices upon lier noble and ver. 



tnous nature, 79, 80. 



y her stately walk, 248. 

■ , her mild speech to a Knight that 

had behaved insolently to ber, 249. 
• disliked superfluous expence of a 

subject bestowed on her in the pro- 
gresses, 247. 
y author's concludiafg address to, 

257. 
Elpme, an Eclogue, by the author, 141. 
EmphaiU, or the Renfbrcer, 153. 
EnaUage, or the Exchange, 142. 
Eturgia of Greek poetry, 119. 
EneomiOf a carol of honour, 37. 
Endudiiy or the figure of Twins, 147. 
Emdimum and CyntUa, 15. 
EngUih poetry, reducible by art, 3. 
poetry wants the feet used in other 

languages, but possesses curious which 

they have not, 3. 
■ Ambassador's, use of the word u- 

grate, 226. 
Enigma^ or the Riddle, 157. 
JBnMtift, 12, 13, 88. 
Enierhidetif where rqiresented, 28. 
EohUy 23. 

EpamUeptitf or Eccfao sound, 167. 
EpimodU, or figure of Retire, 184. 
Epicedia, a ftmeral song, 39. 
EpignMy described, 43. 
EpigmmmaHstauittred merry conceits, 20. 
Epigranu called posies, 47. 

by Piittenham, 168, 173, 176. 

Epimoney or the Love-burden, 188. 
Epimonie of the Greeks, 74. 
£pttaMai€ri«,of Greek and Latin poeti7,t08. 
E^Ut^ defined, a kind of Epigram, 45. 

by Putteobain, 143, 149, 173. 

EpithaitmieSy or nuptial songs, 37, 41. 
EpUketoHy or the Qualifier, 147. 

, otherwise the 

figure of attribution, 152. 
EpUkmemOy or the Surclose, 181. 
Epiiromiy or the figure of Reference, 189. 
EpiuuxUy the UQderlay, 167. 
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Ermmttt, tS3, 169. 
Eroiema, or tbe Qaestioner^ 176. 
Vikiek philoBophen were poets, 6. 
EtioUgioy or tbe Reason rend or Tell 

caiBe,i9i. 
EfMiXy K. of Arabia, wrote in verse, 17. 
Svqt, or the Fnison, 178. 
Eub€ida»y 236. 
fiMlaaittfw, %56, 
EuphoHiariatey applied by learned men to 

poets, &c., 13. 
JEtcrtpite, 12, 20, 123. 
Ewropa,tf. 

ExtmpU, or a Paradigma, 205. 
^xmgnia, or tbe Oorgions, 206. 
Exchange, or tbe Eoalbige, 142^ 
Exeuie, or the Dicbologia, 192. 
Expediiw, or the speedie Dispatdier, 195. 
Esq^oUiio, or the Gorpoos, 206. 

Fdr semMoMty or figore of Anegoria, 251. 

F«toe , or AUegoria, 155. 

Farrfei, or the Metalepsis, 152. 

Feet J of three times, 106. 

Fer^iMmdf Emperor, 248. 

FerdtMMfe, King, 159. 

Ferr^y Edward, 49, 51. 

Ftgunttioe writing, and speeches neeessaiy 

for pnblick delivery, 115* 
Figwree, and figurative speedi, 128. 

I afl^ting the mind by altering of 

sense by single words, 148. 
the 

sense in whole clause or speech, 155* 

ihethorical, 163. 

FUamocky Sir Andrew, his nncomely wil- 

ticisms, 224, 5. 
Fleering Frump, or Micterismns, 159. 
Fluting figure, or Metastasis, 194. 
Fond tffeetion, or Cacoselia, 210. 
Foreign epeech, or Barbarismns, 209. 
Foul tpeeek, or figure of Cacemphaton, 212. 
Francis, the French King, made Sangelais, 

Salmonins, Macrinas, and Marot^ of his 

privy chamber, for their skill in poetry, 

Frederiek, John, Dnke of .SazoB, 158. 



Fui speech, or the Pleonasmns, 215. 
Furor, term applied by Platonicks ta 

poetry, i. 
Fuade in verse, by tbe Emperor of Tartaiy, 

77. 

GuUus, J 3. 

Gamn^' with a prince, decent to let him 

win to keep him pleasant, 247* 
Gosnm, [Gascoigne,] 49, 51, 177. 
GenethHen, or natal song^ 37, 40, 
GeneeoeratiOf a comedy, by Pattenham^ 

111, 113. 
Gentlenten ^tfthe cowrt,niumymmu poets, 16. 
often seem bosy^ and have aotbiQg 

to do, 252. 
GentUee, their prayen. to tbe Heathen 

Gods, 23. 
CUomeMeol figures for verse, 76« 
Gnome, or the Director, 197. 
God$ i^the GenHke, howpiaiied m Poesy, 

21. 
Goiding, Artfanr, 49; 51. 
Gorge, [Googe J 190. 
GorgUme, or the Ezargasia, 206. 
GoMig, gomg barefoot, aocordmg to th» 

common proverb, vriU make n woman 

weep, 243. 
Goiosr, 48, 49, 50, €7, 71, 120. 

■, esteemed by Henry, iv, 12» 
Grttjf, bis estimation with Hen. viU. and 

Duke of Somerset, 12. 
Greelcs and Latmes adopted ibimiog 

poesy, 7. 
Greek poesy without rhime, 7. 
^— and Latin feet might be brought 

into our vulgar poesy with good gracci 

but for the sudden mnovati«n, 85. 
GredU, Fulk, 49. 
GnfyU, Lady, 200. 
Guy, (^ Warwick, 34, 69. 
G«yss, Duke of, 230. 
GfjfM, Sir Will., 193. 

HoJiffoot verue, perfect and defective, 1Q7.. 
Hmmibal, 183, 205, 235, 
Harding, 48, 50. 
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HMmv» ntdenmch of by Edw. ifth. If , 
Hmtfkktfimdkmtiiig^ adopted by Prodos 
to rechum his son, 235. 

, wfaen followed by a prince as a 
eonmiendable delight, should be con- 
ridered tfaesane by the servitoor, 948. 
HAqwv/fvre, or Sinathrismns, 197. 
Hdfrew$ used metrical poesy and riune, 7, 
HebroD Urngtuge^ to ignorant penooi, seems 



HigttkUf lis. 
HOiHj S15. 
BOmtf 38. 
B$U9gAdmy 186. 
HembmeriM, ahalf foot, 108. 
Havy the first, 151. 

hrth, 18. 
■ die vii tb« always dcftayed the 

charge of his entertamment at flie hoose 

of a sal^eot, 94ir. 
. yiiiy hk coontmance of Stemhold 

andOrayt 18. 
y 17, 48, 158, IfiO, 161, 197, 



Huimf ff ikne mHs, tme, ihbe and mix- 
ed, 38. 

HUtriemf or Bnflbon; the excellence of 
Rosdns m snch daiacter, 86. 

BUirkgrwf ke n^ registered the Ures of 
Princes in metre, 6. 

H9mer, 8, If, 19, 33, 35, 85, 90, 183, 
185, 199, 84f, 857. 

Hsrwtf, 13, 80, 183. 

Ihig^bM, 11. 

HuttaiR, or staff of eight ferses, 73. 

HwMff and Vandals urandation of Enrope,8. 

Hwtfttili, a ballad, noticed, 18. 

HyMM, written in the high style, 187. 



817, 884, ff 6, 833, 846, 847. 
, caused hb own head and* all 

his comtieis to bepoHed, and the beards 

cnt short, 839. 

, ashamed to give to a courtier 

that was ashamed to beg, 847. 
Hmry^ K. of France, 158. 
HindUuSy 85, 806. 
B€reuU9y 88, 118. 
Htro, 33. 
Heniek poets ; ancient ones, 19. 

MMtf9tO§ptHt9f 888. 

Herod4ftm8, 183. 

Htnedy 4^ 183. 

JUifwardBy their base and hnmble stile, 20. 

HeyiMod, John, 49. 

, drowtfa at the Doke of 

Northmnberland's table, 830. 
HiptOkigt, ortheChangling, 143. 
Hip€r(a<Mi, or the Trespasser, 140. 
Hi^MrMe, or the Ovcr-reacher, 159. 
HitUnm PrtiUnmy or the Preposterovs, 

141, 813 



gods, half-gods, or goddesses, fimoos to 
posterity, 88. 

BifptHpMii^ or the connterihit represen- 
tation, 199. 

HyposeiVMOy or the Rerewatder, 137. 

Hj ffss wM ri i , or the Sabstitnte, 138. 

IsMtes, 56. 

iUt, 45. 

/mm, or resemblance by imagery, 804. 

/disMc, of the Greeks, 180. 

lentOaUy book of, 83. 

Imagwif by resembhmee, or the Icon, 804.' 

Impmienery or Anacfahiosis, 190. 

InamgruUy, or the Soledsmns, 810. 

ImtiMet of natnre, origin of vulgar poesy, 7. 

/mcrfor, or the Pareothesis, 140. 

/asiOiaf M, or the Disdainful, 175. 

Ipkifenuty 181« 

Irmui, or the long loose, 146. 

IfMua, or the dry mock, 157. 

/nw, 35. 

/Mcrofst, 176. 

itaiy and Greece, rerive riiyming poesy, 8. 

JasoM, 158, 176. 

JuHui Cmmty 13, 17. 

Jimo, 88, 889. 

JufUetj marrying his sister Jono, accord- 
ing to the guise of Princes in oriental 
parts of the worid, 88. 
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JwpHery Us lore of Dana», Earopa, are* 

likely enoogb, ib* 
JuveMdy fO, 175. 

Kenmetmef Ltdy, 77. 
Ket, CbptaiD, tlS. 



of wowing tbo 
htir, 9S9. 
Lmguagty of, 119. 

Lmgwtge, exoniationliieroof by fignniylSf . 
Lmigrmig of Henooy 158. 
LotiM pooiy without ilimiey 7. 
LemuUr, S5. 
Ligi$Uii9n originfttod in the aged wad 

gnre poets, 5. 
LUeniimu^ or tbe Parisia, 190. 
lilee Uitety or the PuimioD, 145. 
LUu iMsr, or the Omoiteleion, 14A. 

» a temi in archery, t&. 
LttMS, 4,6. 

L^Uii^ or the Moderatonr, 158. 
JLMgr iMse, or the Innns, 146. 
La&ge Umgwagef or the Asyndeton, 145. 
LorU, OniUaame de. It* 
Looe hrdcn, or Epimone, 168. 
Jjustmgf of varioos ibnnsy 76. 
in yene of the Lady Kenne- 

sine, 77. 
JLaom, lit. 
LMOMiCt, SIB. 
ImcviMj 9. 
LMltiit,«0. 
JLaercfias, 35, 88, 181* 
JLvsfy liMdmi, Enterinde, by Puttenham, 

14S, 16j». 
Lfdn^e, 48, 49, 50, 54^ 6S, IfO. 

JfoceUas, 125. 

MiurimUf made by K. Fnmcis, of his privy 

chamber, for his poetiy, It. 
MturoUgim, or long langoage, tl5. 
Mtmy the figure of one designed by Dino- 

cratM, as the shape of a city, t41. 

, as toacfamghis person, t45* 

JfamltMS, 95. 

Mtrehmgjigwref or the Oymaz^ 17S. 



Marcus, ttt. 

Mwrgarei, Q« of Naftrre, 17* 

ilfar0#, by his poetry, made by K. FVancis, 
of his privy chamber. It* 

JlforpAmr, 44. 

ilfar*, t5. 

Ifortfjoi, 44. 

iKsry, Qoeen, 49, 115, 197, 

■ p her gift to Vaigas, for his 

Epithalinm on her marriage, It* 

— — — i— - did not walk stately, t48. 



■^ ' of Scots, the secret prac- 

tices in her favour occasions TerMS by 
Elinbetb, t07. 
Mmtktmaiidm, among the gentry, hard to 

find, 16* 
JfamMfnif, t06. 

Mmtwre, many sorts osed in onr vidgar, 58. 
Afctfat, I5t, 176. 
Mdmne, Jehande, It, 173. 
MeUtit, or the Disabler, 154, 18S» 
MemmdeTf tO. 
MenelMif t, tl5. 
Mirewnff t3, 

Mmamuiy or the Distributor, 185. 
ilf«rry ieofff or Aateismos, 158* 
MeUkpm^ or the Farrfot, 15t. 
M^aph m daMMy originally poets, 6. 
Mei4tfkQm, or the figure of transport, 148. 
M€taiiarii, or the flittmg figure, or the 

Remove, 194. 
MHMimiM, or the Misnanier, 150. 
Meirietd feet of ancient Greek and Latw 
poets, 91. 

language, its sweetness, 6 

JIfcfrsdonis, 171* 

Maozengma, or the middle marcher, 197* 
ilfuf mnmis, or tiie Fleering Frump, 159* 
MiddU Mwrcker, or the MoMMugma, 137. 
Mimittty poets of good edification, tl. 
Jfta«rM, an hymn, by Pottenham, 198* 
MvngU mangUy or the Sotaismus, til 
Blhutreliy give a fit of mhth for a groat, fi9* 
Blismmur, or the Metonuma, 150. 
MiMpUtcefy or the Cacosfaitheton, tit* 
Jftifieol resemblance, or Pivabola, t05. 
M^denArnKFy ortheliptota^ 153* 
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Molh8»U8,56,S7. 

Mwuutic orders, taken by limple desks, 8. 

Jlfonik, deicrvins tiie fiite of Orphew, 10. 

Monodioy a iiineral song, S9. 

Mwre, Sir Thomas, 3(. 

JIfopp, a little pretty lady, 184. 

MuseuB^ 4, 6, 53. 

JlfasicMii, among gentry, difficolt to find, 16. 

Miuickmsy the first artificial ones, poets, 6. 

Muiiekj a kind of, in metre, 5. 

JniUMItllS, !• 4* 

Aamin invented by the aocicnts for every 

figure, ISO. 
Aaita, or Poesie, 4^. 

NerOf 17, 126, 248. 

NdftfT, S, 147. 

New namer, or the Onomatppeia, l5l# 

Nictmder, SS. 

Nieluflu, Bishop, tS8. 

NtdMoaur, or the Prosonomasia, 168. 

Noemty or the figure of Close Conceit, ISS. 

NanMW EngU$k alloweth many biisiUa- 

bles, 65. 
JVf HAamfterland, Doke of, SSO. 
Jf9tkag't9-4i» coortiers, seem veiy busy, 

JI59. 

O&icqtaiteff, described, 39. 

OcddcNiiU empire revived new cleiks, 8. 

Octmtany hia excuse ib? not peifonning the 

directions of Virgil ia tmnnng the 

£neid, 17. 

, 1«6, f«5. 

€}4»Utj in fonn of a pillar, 80. 
Osnosis, or Resemblance, 201. 
OmoMr«Mofi, or the like loose, 144. 
Qnawo ld yfitf, or the new namer, I5l. 
OprimMy 35. 

Ortmge^ Prince of, his devise of arms, 146. 
Orismiis, or the definer of difference, 193. 
OraoMMi, in poetry, 114^ 119. 
Orpkna^ 4, 6. 
09Qly or egg verses, 83. 
Ovet-iaboufy or the PeHergia,. 216. 
Qver'Teoehery or the Hiperbole, 169^ 



Otnd, 11, 20, 46, 49, 8S. * 

Outcry y or the Ecpbonists, 177. 
Ojcford, Edward, Earl of, 49, 172. 

Pogety Henry Lord, 49. 

PalUuy 23. 

PantumiMiy coonteiftit vices, 21. 

PoroMo, or resemblanee misticai, 205k 

Purmdigmoy or a resemblance by eEanplei^o 

205, 
Poradacon, or tiie Wondrer, 189. 
ParodtoiMe, or the Corry lanell, 154. 
Par^oHy figure of die, 193, 
Pm'oiepHiy or the Passager, 194. 
Para»iol0gia,ortbefigure of Admittaiice,190.. 
Pm-eenasUy or the Stragler, 195. 
PtBrtntkaUy or the losertor, 140.. 
PwrimUiy op Pmverb^ lfi7, 
PoriaiiM, oc the figure of likelelter^ 145. 
PorisM, or the licentious, 190. 
Poriaouy or figure of even, 178.. 
PoHMmo, rebuked by Alexander, 236. 
Pari A€NMdeff, by the author, noticed, 151, 

180, 181, 196, 204, 214. 
PatMogery or Paralepsis, 194. 
Ptu^wOy 44, 252. 
Pm^y Lord, 193. 
Pdopauaety 33. 
P<Mltjiitm€ris, of the Greek and Latin net- 

sure, 108. 
PcrMi)rta,or over-fatboor ; otherwise calM 

the curious, 216. 
PeriOMi, 232. 
Penody or full pause^ 61. 
Pmipkmhy or figure of Ambage^ 161. 
PcrsMf, 28. 
Perstti«,20. 

PenomHohy counterieited, 200. 
P^nrtMN* use riiiming venicles, 7. 
PetrvAy 48, 50, 71, 72, 7Sy 105, 107, 

147, 177, 202. 
P*«flr, Doctor, 49, 51, 86. 
PAoN^asltMl, a term applied to the student 

in poetry, 14. 
PhtrwkXy 145. 
Pkwommuy 222. 
Phdm$^ 199.. 
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rntUM, 111. 

Pkm^y K., 151, 216. 

, rebuked by his son for laogUof » 
aa anbecoDiiog ao Emperoary 944. 

Pkiti§etUf 2f 1. 

PkOoctUa, aworkbyPatteohan, 907. 

PkUo§apherj or poet, cooaidered terms of 
sconiy 14. 

- ' ■ y among gentry) bard tofind^ 16* 

Phil09^^keny the fiist of them poets, 6. 

P9lmlm^ 916. 

Piers PIswMM, 90, 48, 50, 190. 

PiUmn in tfayme how Ibrmed, 80. 

Pindmrj 90, 58, 911. 

Pireftms, 56. 

PMkMS, 947> 

PIflfls, eomiterfeited, or lopographia, 900. 

Plmupeda^ name for common phiyers of in- 
teilndes, 97. 

PUao, 39. 

Pki^mckB^ their opinion of poetry, 1. 

Plmihu, 90. 

Pi^oiMsaiais, or too inl speech, 915. 

P/mA«, or the Donbler, 168. 

PlMUtnh^ 46. 

P/ti/o, 93. 

Pmm caned epitaph, nsed for a memoriall 
of the dead, 45. 

Psesy, what it is, 1. 

may form a vulgar art in English as 

well as Greek and Latin, 3. 

< — ^—, the subject or matter of, 18« 

should not be employed on vicious 

or infamous conceits, ib, 

, the form to reprdiend outrageous 

Princes, 96. 

■ to honourgrcat Princes,97. 

■ , called Eclogue, first used by shep- 
herds, 30. 

, devised long after other dramatic 
poems, 30. 

, by which the fiunous acts of prin- 
ces, and the virtuous lives of our fore- 
fiitfaers, were reported, 31. 

-, form of, commendation of virtue 



in the inferior sort, 34. 



PMsy, how arts and geieBcet were treat* 
ed, 35. 

, in what form tiie amorous affeclionf 
and allurements were uttered, 36. 

, the form of poetical r^oydngs, 

36. 

f form of lamentations, 3T, 

■ ■ ■ , manner of uttering taunts, nips, 
sc<^ and merry conceits, 43* 

, ancient form, used by men to r»* 
proach their enemies, 46. 
* ■ , Uie most commended EngKsfa 
writers, 48. 

PoetOf conforms to the Greek vroid, 1. 

Poeiy etymology of the word, 1. 

— — , a good one, dissembles his art» 950. 

, his art compared with that of a phy- 
sician or gardiner, 954. 

, in using metrical proportions, is simi- 
lar to a carpenter or joiner, 956. 

Lanreat, 48, 50, 69. 

Poeiiad omameot of two sorts of figures, 

119. 
Poetnfy more ancient than civil society, 8. 
PQ€t$y the first priests, propbeti, legisUters, 

and politicians in the world, 3. 
— -, the first philosophers, astronomers^ 

historiographers, oratours, and musicians, 

in the world, 5. 

become contemptible, 19. 

and Poesy despised, and tiie name 

become infomous, 13. 
Pa2«mon, 119, 999. 
PoUmwi'tmd PkOiM^ story of, 119^ 
PoUio, 196. 
Po/isOtefrle, 56. 

y of the breaking, 108. 

PtUtmietmiy or tiie Couple- clause^ 146. 
Powtp6fff 99. 

Pampout tpeickj or Bompfaiologia, 917, 
Pone$j a kind of short epigrams, 47. 
PrtigmaUgrapkiaj or the counterfoil action, 

9oa 

PrepaUrmUy or the Uisteron proteron, 

141, 913. 
PirepMPidA*, or tiie Prolepsis, 139. 
iVesMqil«0NS, orfigure of pr»enpposull,194. 
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P r e ii tfp o$t U, or figure of prteatalepsis^ 
194. 

PrUamUf t> S57. 

PrUtU, their holy myiteriet fint estabUibed 
by poets, 4. 

Prinee$, their outrageoos behaviour repre- 
hended by pocty, f 6. 

PrmeeedtUdreH^ solemn rejoycingt at their 
nativity, 40. 

Prptff fdppf or Charientisnias, 1S9. 

Proeat^qftiif or the Presomptaous, other- 
wise the figure of Pre-eapposall, 194. 

Procbw, attempt to redaim his son, f5S» 

PnUptU, or the Ptepoondery 139. 

ProperHmBf 20. 

iVofiMt originated in poets, 4. 

JV^orHMipoetieaU, 53. 

•— — ^ in staff, 54. 

in measure, 55. 

^— ^^^ in concord, called symphony or 

riiime, 63. 
' by situation, €9* 

■ in figure, 75. 

JVese, firom dayly use not so efficacious as 
poetiy, 5. 

Pruonomaria^ or the Nicknamer, 168. 

iVMtfpofMM, or the cooDterftit ui perBona- 
tion, too. 

Pntopogr^^hiOf 199. 

Prm)erby or Pariniia, 157. 

Prvuugma, or the Ring-leader, 137. 

PUUme^ 118. 

PUhmfy king of Egypt, rebuked for Che 
wantonness of his garment, S37. 

PaMcnAem^ account of him, ▼• 

, specimens of his poetry, trans> 

lations, and notices of his works, 33, 20^^ 
lOf, 110, 11], 1S3, 136, 139, 140, 141, 
143, 145, 147, 149, 151, 154^ 156, 161, 
165» 166, 168, J69, 176, 171, 17t, 173, 
174^ 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 18S, 184, 
190, 19S, 196, 198, 199, SOt, 807, f08, 
815, 831. 

PffTwmdt^ in veise, examples of, 79. 



QiMMlrteR, a staff of four venes, 54. 
QtM%8cr, or the Epitheton, 147^ 158. 



QuuM bestow kisses on pammoaiiy bal 

not on poets, 15. 
QiMiHoiur, or the Erotema, 176. 
Qttkls cenMif, or figure of Synecdoche, 

154, 168. 
QMRtoiNS, St. 817. 
Qummum^ 117, 131. 

Rath^ttmg ^ € syOflUe, or letter, to or 
from a word, 134. 

IUi$\tmmte^ story of a, 113. 

BMoMgk^ Sir Walter, 47, 51, 165, 167, 
168. 

JZeoiMi raid, or the Etioh>gii^ 191. 

Rs6otMd, or the Atanadasis, 173. 

Reetmpencer^ or Antenagoge, 180. 

JRedoaMe, or Anadiplosis, 167. 

Rtfamctf or figure of Epitropis, 189. 

JZoNOM, or the flitting figure, 194. 

Rmoomier^ or Antitheton, 175. 

Bet^wcer^ or the Emphans, 153. 

iZtply, or the Symploche, 166. 

RepvH^ or An^hora, 165. 

A^ntfafiMi of poeb in old time, 18. 

ReaemkUme^ or Omiosii, 801. 

Rerewvder, or the Hypoaeugma, 137. 

lieqMRce, or the Antipophora, 170. 

Retkmekf the eloquence of poets, 6. 

Retire^ or figure of Epanodis, 184. 

JUuM, of wild and savage people, 6. 

i a good maker of^ does not fidsify 

his accent, or orthography, 67. 

RUmn^ poesy came first to the Gie- 
cams, dec, 7. 

JRi^Hsfce, Sultan of Persia, 78. 

RUhwrd Cmwr de JLtsn, 151. 

Rkkard ii., 48, 818. 

Riddle^OT the Enigma, 157. 

Ridbif Amm, used by Chaucer,. 50. 

Rigki reosMwr, or DUogismus, 196. 

Rmip-lmier^ or the Proaengma, 137. 

RUlMMi of the Greek, 57. 

Robert U Bruif 806. 

Ramneef in the Englisb toqgne, by the Au- 
thor, 33. 

Rmtmee$, written in short and long metre^ 
33. 
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JiMMPif of the Rote, 5a. 

JtoBciun, 16. 

Ronndel, or sphere, specimen of, 81. 

Amm, Sir Antiiony, 147, 153. 

Sofre misery or the Sententia, 197. 

Salei-n, scfaooi of, their ▼ertes, 9. 

SaUque Ime of France, f S9. 

SUmontiM, made of bis privy chamber, by 
King Francis, for his skill in poetry, if. 

SalomKi, 6, 16, 60, 135. 

Sakuiy Its. 

St»gelm§, for his poetry, made by lUqg 
Francis, of his privy chamber, IS. 

SsfMSMiif ,^Dr the Bitter tannt, 158. 

Satire, its origin, 24. 

Sotwruy f S. 

Saiyritigj the ancient, SO. 

SsMf* people had a natural poesy» 6« 

Saxcm Ei^^sA, principally monosillables,65. 

SeewUmeat Iff apeeeky pleasing, «19. 

Seer, or prophet described, 4. 

&mw, as used by Petrarch, 7S. 

Silamewry Lady, 78. 

S^fMytag-, or the Tant<^ogia, 213. 

Senieca, SO. 

Semteniiaf or the Sage Sayer, 197. 

Skop^y or Pantofles, S7. 

Shorej Mistress, her character from chro- 
nicle reports, 346. 

Silence^ or the Aposiopesis, i;t9. 

SUlabUg, sliding and slipper, lOS. 

;SSfl«pstf, or the Double supply, 137. 

SlmUiiudey the figore of, SOl. 

SimpAoay, a knack in yersi^^ing, 11. 

SiMiiknaimuy or the Heapmg figure, t9r. 

SmgU ntpply, or the Zeugma, 136. 

SiiwaJmta^ or figure of Store, 179. 

Sipier, Monsieur de, S33. 

Sizemef a stsff of six verses, 54. 

SkeWmy 4», 50, 69. 

Slaw melMrn, or eccho sonnd, 167« 

SmUky Sir Thomas, 191. 

SoUeitmMBy or the Inoongmity, 210. 

S^iAoeUty 12, 20. 

SonismuBf or the Mmgle MaB<;le, 21 K 



Speech, the foundation of language, 11$. 
■ is artificial, and made by man, 5. 

, well pleasing from decorum, 218. 

i^eneer, Edward, 51. 

Spire, or taper in verse, 78. 

SpHewed, or Wedspite, 191. 

^^pondais, 56. 

Sqmrey or quadrsngle equDater, 83. 

Staf, of foar, Ave, six, and seven verses, 55> 

SeoniAurst, 90. 

Stmia, or restmg place ; from the Italian. 

54. 
StemMd, made groom of privy chamber, 

by Hen. viii., for translating David*s 

psalms, 12. 

, Tliomas, 49. 
SKestcAoms, 38. 
SaUj of, 123. 

Sirogier, or the Parecnasis, 195. 
Siraiimiea, wife of Antiochus, given by him 

tohisson, 234. 
Sirawy Jack, 218. 
Store, or figure of Sinonimia, 179. 
SulOeet, of the high, low, and mean, 127. 
SubmutatiOy or the Underchange, 144. 
SuUtituie, or the Hypoieuxis, 138. 
Sureiou, or the Epithonema, 181. 
Sunumery or the Antonoroasia, 151. 
Swmamea of ancient poets, obtained by 

their poems, 19. 
Surphttage, the vice of, 215. 
Surretfy Earl of, 48, 50, 60, 102, 104, 105, 

110, 145, 162. 
Sydney, Sir Philip, 49, 169, 181, 188, 204. 
Symphony y or rhUney the proportion there- 
of, 63. 
Symphchey or the figore of reply, 166. 
Synecdoche, or figure of quick conceit, 154, 

162. 
Synedoeity or the cross coupling, 172. 

Twmer, of Tamwortfa, and K. Edward it., 

214. 
Ti^Nofts, or the Abbaser, 154, 216. 
Tmiiologia, or the figure of self saying^ 

213. 
Tayiory Thomas, 217. 
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TeU caiue, or tiie Etiotogia, 191. 

Tirenee^ SO. 

TetroiiaabU, 56. 

Theairum^ of the Qreekfl, 29. 

Tkeoeriiui, It, 20. 

I*«rii«et, 55, 200. 

The$eus, 28. 

TVo^morfra, Sit Jobn^ knight^ Epitiph 

00, 149. 
Tkmddideif 55, 125. 
TltertM, 126, 169, 222. 
TUmllus, 20. 
Tim€y cooDteilelted ; or Ihe Chrooogn- 

phia, 200. 
TimocrateBy 222. 
TltrftfiM, 15. 
TUua VetfumamUy 249. 
Tpivve, its infinnity and effect on poetry, 

101. 
Tofw, Sir, 69. 

TofH^apMo, or the eomiterfeit place, 200^ 
T0<tla,8. 

TVodNdto, or tfie Tranlacer, 170. 
Tr9gedie$9 where perfomed, 29. 
TragtOy, whence derived, 27. 
TrttgicfoeU ; ancient ones, 20. 
Trago9^ the Greek word iiom whence Tm- 

gedy, 27. 
7Vf|;«i, 126. 

TnmmUmd^ tenn used by the Itidiant Ibr 
all persons be hither thdr mountain Ap- 
penine8,209. 
TVoalaccr, or the Thulnctio, 170. 
Trwulaior, only a ▼ersifier, 1. 
T^muporiy or the Metaphor, 148. 
TrmeUera certify that wild and savage 
people use riiiniing Tersicles, 7. 

■> halting at seyeral inns, similar to 
a poet writing verses, 61. 
TVe^NMser, or the Hiperbaton, 140. 
TVtoiyfe, m verse, by the Sultan of Persia, 

78. 
TVt&ttdkM, 56. 

Triputy in verse, by the Lady Sefaononr, 78. 
THmMyt^teff, 17. 
TriMoMe, 56. 
THaaipMI, a poem lor r^oydsg, 57* 



TrhmfikiiBy hi honour of Eliiabctii, b)r 

Pnttenham, 57, 184, 199. 
Tnehe¥M, 56. 

TVoi/as QMd Cremdy 49, 50, 54. 
IVvy, 2, 242. 
TurberviUy 49. 

Twr% Me, or the Apostrophe, 198. 
TVkm, 196. 
TWwia, 217. 

TWtHs, or the Endiadb, Vk7^ 
Tteyne, 49, 147, 148. 
7>icr, William, 217. 

C;7ysset,2,33,147,257. 

Uneonak, or the Acyron, 214. 

Uwdercktmg€, or the Snbmutatio, 144. 

Undertajf, or Epiieujus, 167. 

l/i(<<raRM given to man for perswasion of 

others, & 
— • six points of i 



be it by mouth or writing, 129. 

FoZMs, K. of France, 151. 

VuM8,PkiUpde,9. 

Fovfos, the Spamsh poet, rewarded bf 

Q. Maiy, 15.. 
ram, 151. 

Foiup, Nicholas, 49, 51, 200. 
Teisf, Lyon described, 11. 

^, or rime; a musical vtteraMe, 58» 

F<rsst geometrically formed, 76. 

-= by Pnttenham, teelist of works that 

follows account of author, zzlv. 
Vinieal and ridme of wild and savage 

people, 6. 
F«n^ defined, l4 
VenuM mUrctOmU, of <he Latm, 74. 
Vice reproved, by Comedy and Tragedy, 25» 
Fiees and deformities of speech and writing 

noticed by ancient poets, 208. 
Vident€$, scripture term for prophets, 4i 
VirgiU, 12, 19, 20, 51, 44, 45, 46, 49, 85, 

86, 90, 125, 151, 155, 156, 181, 196» 2i9« 
^, directed his executor to bunttho 

JEneid,17. 
FofM and gesture should be regulated be* 

fore princes, 246. 
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riilMm,150. 

Vuigar poesy more ancient than the arti- 
ficial, 7. 



Wed^&ig$, manner of rejoycing at, 40. 
Weeping, not so decent in men as ladies and 

children, 245. 
WiU people oaed a natural pocayi 6, 
mUimm the Canjturer, 89. 
WiUoHy Master Secretary, 191. 
fVkiekeeier, Sfarquev of, 19S. 
Wiienfi, 191. 



Woer, an Enterfaide, by Pottenham, 189. 

Wemen should possess four points of come- 
liness, 245. 

Wemen censured by an old malicions mook^ 
10. 

Wemdrer^ or Paradoxon, 189. 

Wytt, Sir Thomas, 48, 50, 60, lOf , 104^ 
105, lOr, 110, 145, 147, 177, 186, iOt. 

ZmetTotee, 236. 

Za^gmo, or the sbi|^ npply* 1^^ 
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